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NYAYA-MANJARI li 
XIX 
JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Sarmkhyatirtha 


The Buddhists.say :— We. discern no: distinction between- verbal 
knowledge and inferential judgment. . Therefore the definition of- 
inference is to be applied. to gabda. Hence, no distinct definition 
of Sabda is to. be saught for. The following arguments strengthen 
our thesis. Both- inferential judgment and verbal knowledge have 
no immediate object to reveal. As both of them depend upon some 
relation to enlighten an object so they indicate only the general. 
feature of an object. If the relation is not discovered, both of them 
fail to bring about their intended résult. As the particulars are 
innumerable so it is very difficult to discover their relation. As we 
infer fire, perceiving smoke, so we make out the meaning of a word, 
hearing it. As theré is positive and negative relation between a 
reason and a consequence so there is positive and negative relation 
between a word and the object meant by it: Ifa word is applied 
to convey the knowledge of an object then it denotes the object. 
As in the inference of fire smoke. plays thé part of the subject of. 
inference so a word becomes the subject of inference ' since the 
object, denoted by it, belongs to it. In the former example smoke-: 
ness is the reason. In the latter case the universal, belonging .to 
the word, will discharge the function of a reason. , As the conditions 
and objects of verbal knowledge and inferential judgment are similar 
so verbal knowledge it identical with the inferential judgment. 
Hence, we should not differentiate: one from another in view of 
minor differences. l 
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(Some of these differences are as follows). The impressions, 
left by the previous experience of alphabets, are the accessory 
condition of verbal knowledge. Moreover, the trath of the verbal 
knowledge is ascertained when .we learn that the sentence, the 
source of the said knowlegde; has been uttered by a trustworthy 
person. Again, we-are also to read the intention of the speaker of 
the” sentence in order to make out its real sense. These are the 
distinctive processes which invariably precede a piece of verbal 
knowledge unlike an inferential judgment. On the score of these 
peculiar. conditions we cannot hold that $abda is a distinct type of 
proof. As the knowledge of the relation between the reason and 
the consquence is the special cause of an inferential judgment so is 
not the verbal knowledge determined by thé knowlege of the relation 
between a word and the object denoted ? It may be argued that 
as a sentence has a directive force so gabda being not distinct from 
inference, which proof will enjoin us to take a course of action ? 
Such an argument is not tenable since though the reason in the 
shape of the. waving of the hand etc. is the cause of inferential 
knowledge yet it possesses a driving force. 

In case of.an.inference when a very familiar object is to be 
established no reference to an example is required as no major 
premissis presented to consciousness in case of verbal knowledge 
when a very familiar object is communicated by a word. No- 
reference-ío an example is necessary. But in both the cases a- 
reference to an example isa necessity when an unfamiliar subject is 
touched upon. As inference is an inceptive to the unfolding of 
créative imagination so in some.cases the coinage of new words such - 
as 'aóva' etc. illustrates the work of creative imagination. 

. „Asa defective reason, being adduced, does not help us to know 
an object correctly so when a word, having multiple senses, is 
applied, it does not convey a definite sense. 


-Moreover, when verbal knowledge is produced by a sentence, 
it does nob carry along with itself the conviction that it is correct. 
But we do not know it io be true unless and until we ascertain ' 


that the sentence has been uttered by an Apta (a trustworthy person). 

l Therefore, the learned scholars hold that verbal knowledge is 
inferential because it is known to be valid if it corresponds to the . 
utterance of validity of a trustworthy person. œ M 

“Moreover, a word can only convey the intention of a speaker 
aright but not an external object because there is no absolute E 
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certainty of the faithful representation of an external object by.it. 
We correctly infer that the speaker intends to communicate such 
and such objects because he utters such and such words like me.’ A’ 
word serves the purpose of a true reason if the eseguono is the 


intention of a speaker. 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN SABDA AND INFERENCE 


A reply to the above objections is as follows: l l 
. Sabda admits of two kinds viz., a word and a sentencé. Buta 
. sentence reveals its meaning without depending upon the knowledge. 
of the relation between a sentence and ifs meaning. We have: 
learnt from experience. that those who are conversant with words 
and their meaning make out the general sense of the entire verse,. 
newly composed, whenever they listen to it. But an inference’ 
necessarily presupposes the knowledge of the relation between the 
reason and the consequence. How can we imagine that gabda’ bears 
a very close resemblance to an inference ? But though a word * 
depends upon the knowledge of significance in order to coniniunicate ` 
its meaning yet it differs from inference since the conditions of these’ 
two types of knowledge and their contents are diferent. The object 
which is denoted by a word is different from that which is estab-- 
lished by inference. The word ‘fiery’ conveys only the locus of fire: 
and this point will be proved later on. But the proposition that: 
the hill is fiery signifies the conclusion of an ‘inferential process. 
The very conclusion constitutes the subject-matter of an 'inferénce.: 
The inferential process results in’ establishing the cónclusion that- 
the hill is fiery. We come to know that here is fire or that the hill: 
is the locus of fire. . It has been stated in thé second chapter of this 
work that the consequence of an inference is the subject of IGOronees ae: 
qualified by the major term. ; 

Isit not possible to contend that there are words which express 
the sense of a sentence? The words such as ‘goman ' (a man who ; 
is possessed of cows), aupagavah (a man who isa son of upagu) and’: 
kumbhakara - (a man who makes pots) illustrate the above point. 
Tt may be admitted that there is much truth in this contention. ' 
Still, they do not produce such Imowledge as is absolutely complete : 
in itself. Take the word ‘goman’. It does not satisfy our inquisi- ` 
tive mind. We still hold enquiry viz. who is goman? (A sentence 
is. complete in itself. It has syntactical relation with no word which 
is not included in it. But it expresses a complete idea. It is’ the: 
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unit of our thought. A word implies syntactical relation with some 
other word which is not its constituent in order to express a complete 
` idea. Hence, under no circumstances, a word can rise to the status 
of a sentence.) i m 

(An objector may contend that the knowledge of the meaning of 
a word may not be inferential but the knowledge of the meaning of a 
sentence is surely inferential. Jayanta-proves the hollowness of such 
a contention). 


Moreover, the conclusion which is drawn from the premises is a 
judgment. As it is a judgment so it has a subject and a predicate. 
The subject of the judgment is cognised at first and the awareness of l 
the predicate succeeds it. The resulting judgment of an inferential 
process is that the hill is fiery. The hill, the subject of this judg- 
ment, is known at first and the predicate, fire, is known afterwards. - 
But the verbal knowledge which arises from a sentence is also a 
judgment. The predicate of it is known at first and the knowledge 
of the subject and that of the predicate in a verbal judgment take 
- place in a reverse order. Thus, the contents of verbal and inferential 
‘Judgments are different. Hence, gabda is not included in inference. 


Now it may-be contended that as the subject of inference, as. 
qualified by the consequence, is established in an inference so let a 
word; as qualified by the object, denoted. by it, be established in a 
verbal judgment. Such a contention is not tenable. A word is the 
special cause of the verbal knowledge. If it is assumed that verbal 
knowledge is inferentia] then a word, being the special cause of it, is 
the reason. In that case, the reason cannot be the _Sablge of 
inference. 

Now, the objector may piead his cause, citing examples from: the 
works of his critics. Kuméarila establishes fire by means of a peculiar 
syllogistic argument. It is this that smoke is fiery because it has 
smokeness like smoke inakitchen. Some logicians hold that. the 
place which contains fire is the consequence. Some other logicians 
hold that smoke is the consequence. Similarly, the meaning of a 
a, wold is inferred. The-syllogistic process is as follows. The word 

‘cow’ contains the object, denoted by it ew it has cowness, t.e. 
the universal; which belongs to the word ‘cow’. This is the defence 
of.the objector in a nut-shell. . mes 

Such a defence is hardly tenable. The objector intends to. 


establish a consequence; assuming a word as the subject of inference. - 
Let the character of this conseqnence be determined at the out-set, 
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.Do you establish that the word is qualified by the object denoted by 
it or that the word has the power of conveying its meaning or that 
ihe word is qualified by the knowledge of its meaning?. It is 
impossible io prove thé first alternative. There is no bar to hold that 
the hill contains fire. But we cannot hold in a similar manner that 
a word contains the object signified by it. It may be argued ‘‘ As 
an object is conveyed by a word so a word, having denoted it, contains 
it by means of the relation of denotation.” Such an argument is not - 
tenable. An object is not denoted by a word so long as we do not 
know that it is presented to our consciousness by the word itself. 
If the object is not denoted then it cannot stand upon the word which 
is its locus. -When the knowledge of an object is produced by a 
word, the object only stands as denoted by the word. In that case 
is there any necessity of assuming that the object is located upon a - 
word? If itis held that an object finds its locus in a word because 
it is denoted by the word? If it is held that an object finds its locus 
in a word because it is denoted by the word. In this way the object 
which is located upon a word is made known by the word. The 
object the knowledge of which is produced by a word is denoted only 
by the word. Such an argument is an instance of circular reasoning. 
Therefore it cannot be established that à word is qualified by an 
object to be denoted by it. The second alternative that a word is 
qualified by a power of conveying a sense cannot be established. No 
body employs a word to this effect. A person does neither utter a 
word nor listen to it to determine its power of expression. Everybody 
either listens to a word to.know an object definitely or utters a word 
to communicate the definite knowledge of an object. A word-in- 
itself is not to be assumed as the subject,of inference. A word, as 
qualified by a predicate mentioned above, is not also to be assumed 
as the subject of inference. But the contender of the view that 
$abda is not other than an inference may plead his case in a slightly 
diflerent manner. He contends that even though it is admitted that 
the above two alternatives are not tenable yet there is no~bar to hold 
that a word, as. qualified by the knowledge of an object, is the subject 
of inference. Sucha contention does not hold water. A word, as 
qualified by the knowledge of an object, cannot be the subject of 
inference because there is a great controversy over the issue whether 
or not the knowledge of an object is an established fact when the 
word is merely heard and the conclusion of the. said inference is 
not drawn. 
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Wheii the. word is only beard the knowledge of an object being 
‘conspicuous by -its absence, how is it possible that a word> is 
qualified by the knowledge of an object? It may be held that the 
knowledge of an object is possible even before the drawing of the 
conclusion of ihe said inference and the word. is qualified by the 
knowledge of an object. Such a-hypothesis does not stand a scrutiny. 
If the knowledge of an object takes place before the operation of the 
inferential process then is not the syllogistic process redundant? 

The contender defends himseif that such a ‘criticism is applicable 
to all accepted types of inference e.g. the inference of fire. (He 
means to say that such a criticism does not affect our point of view). 
Such a defence is not tenable. Smoke does not produce fire but 
merely indicates it, But in the present case a word produces the 
knowledge of an object. Hence, there is scope for controversy over 
the matter whether or not the knowledge of an object’ is an accompli- 
shed fact when the word is only heard. Bat in the case of a regular 
inference, there is no room for the said controversy. Therefore 
the above three alternatives which have been suggested to prove that 
& word is the subject of inference do not hoid good. In fine, a word 
cannot be the subject of inference. P 

Moreover, if the word ‘cow’ is the subject of inference, the 
reason in the shape of cowness (the universal belonging to all words 
feow').is to be cognised as belonging to the subject of inference. 
Then, the relation of invariable concomitance holding between the’ 
reason and the consequence is to be remembered. ‘Then, the reason 
is to be cognised as possessed of the relation of concomitance. Then, 
the object which is denoted by the word is inferred. As it takes a 
long interval of time to.complete the inferential process so the word 
‘cow’ the essence of which.is sound—the subject of inference should 
pass away by this time. Sound is not a durable object like a hill 
but it lasts only for two moments. An unsophisticated person does. 
not know that the word has the object (i.e. the word is intimately 
related to the-object). But he realises that there is no perceptible: 
relation between the word and thé object. Hence, by no means 
the word can constitute the subject of inference. As there is no 
possibility of establishing the subject of inference as qualified by. 
. am object located upon it so there is a gulf of difference between 

verbal knowledge and inferential knowledge as to ane objecta: of 
knowledge revealed by them. : 

The conditions that determine inferential iooi ‘and: those - 
that determine verbal knowledge are not the same. Inferential 
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. knowledge depends upon five conditions such as the belonging of 
the reason to the subject of inference ets. The conditions of it 
have been stated before.. But verbal knowledge does not -require 
them. for its coming into existence. If it be so then as the word ` 
cannot be the subject of inference so the universal of cowness. that 
belongs to the word cannot constitute the reason. The object, 
denoted by the word ‘cow’ cannot be the subject of inference because 
whenever the word ‘cow’ is uttered the dilemma whether the object 
‘cow’, denoted by the word ‘cow’, is presented to our consciousness 
or not goes to controvert the above assumption. We cannot also 
hold that the Object ‘cow’ being qualified by the word ‘cow’ is to be 
established since the word ‘cow’ does not belong to the object ‘cow’. > 
Again if it is held that the word ‘cow’ belongs to the object ‘cow’ 
by means of the relation of the signifiable to the significant, then 
such an assumption is open to the charge of involving circular re- 
asoning. If we hold that the object, denoted by a word, is.an 
inference then the knowledge of the object takes place only when 
the five antecedent conditions are fulfilled such as the presence of 
the reason in the subject of inference etc. But if the object is not 
known before then the five conditions which determine its knowledge 
are not available. Therefore, the hypothesis that the object which 
is said to be signified by a word is an inference. Moreover, if it is 
urged that as a word qualifies an object ao the former belongs to the 
latter then the object should be treated as the subject of inference 
and the word as belonging to it. But a man in the street who is 
innocent of thé relation of causality between smoke and fire sees with 
his own eyes that smoke belongs to the subject of inference.  Simil- 
arly, & person who is ignorant of the relation of significance should 
have known that a word belongs to an objecf. But it is a truism 
that such an ignorant person does not do it. Therefore, a word 
cannot belong to an object. Again, it is not possible to demonstrate 
that wherever there is a word there is an object and wherever 
there is no object, there is no word since such positive and negative 
aspects of a relation presuppose space and time but in no space and 
in no time they are related. " An object does not exist in that part 
of space where a word belongs. The Mimansakas hold that a word 
is heard in the mouth and the object is cognised on the ground. But 
the Naiyayikas hold that a word is heard in the sky, confined within 
the ear-hole. Let this new point be set aside. When a word 
exists the object denoted by it does -not- necessarily exist. Now, 
it may be argued that though when the word ‘Yudhisthira’ is 
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pronounced, the object, meant by it, does not exist yet the very word ` 
is inseparably connected with the meaning of it. Now, a question 
may be put to the opponents of the Nyaya-school. It isas follows :—- 
.. Does a word relate itself with the object to be meant by it prior 
to the knowledge of the object or posterior to it?' If they answer 
the first alternative in the affirmative then it may be pointed out 
that such a relation is not possible since the object, being not present. 
. before our mind, is as good as a non-entity. Again, if they answer 
the second alternative in the affirmative then it may be pointed out 
that if the knowledge of the object arises from the word without 
kuowing the relation of significance then thereis no need of grasping 
ihe relation. ‘Therefore, such a relation of significance is insignifi- 
cant Again, if it is held that the- knowledge of the object presup- 
poses the knowledge of the relation of signifieance and the knowledge 
of the latter presupposes- that of the former then it is a case of circular 
reasoning. The absurdity of the negative aspect of the relation is 
also evident from the trend of the above argument. 
When an experienced person asks another experienced person 

' to do something he utters two sentences, In one sentence a particular 
word finds a place. Inthe other sentence it is conspicuous by its 
“absence. An inexperienced learner who listens to these two sentences 
notes the presence of a particular word in one-of the two sentences and 
its absence from the other one. He: watches, the movement of the . 
junior person. By the methods of agreement and difference he makes ' 
out the meaning of+ the words contained in the sentences. Thus, 
we see that the methods of agreement and difference help us tc 
determine the relation of: a word to an object. . Hence, the positive - 
and negative aspects of a relation have a special service to ascertain 
the relation of significance. Kumarila has stated that if a word is 
related to an object then that object is only denoted by that word. 
The contention of Kumiarila is true. But-it will also be pointed out 
in this connection that the knowledge of an object arises from-a word 
‘because of the convention. The methods of agreement and différence 
establish the connection of a word with a particular convention. 
Moreover, in order to find out the relation between a word and a 
convention by means of the methods of agreement and difference, 
we shall: proceed from .the side of a word (i.e., we are to depend 
much more upon à word). By the joint method of agreement and 
difference we discover the relation of concomitdnce holding between : 
smoke and fire. We infer fire from smoke, But we do not likewisé-,’ 
know an object if we hear a word. a. ce "rv 


on 
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Moreover, when we' infer fire from smoke we do nob know. 
definitely that they co-exist in the above locus. But when.we know 
an object to be here from a word we know the object to- be here even 
before the verbal knowledge has taken place. Jet us illustrate the 
point. When a boy who is ignorant of a word and of its meaning 
he sees an object and subsequently understands that it is denoted 
` by this word from the action of an experienced person who carried 
out the explicit' order of another experienced person. 


When a convention is set up to the effect that this particular 
object should be denoted by this particular word the relation of 
significance is undoubtedly different from that of concomitance. The 
relation of significance is the invariable condition of the verbal 
knowledge of an object signified by a word. In fine, it is to be noted 
that the relation of universal concomitance obtains only between the 
reason and the consequence but the relation of significancé is distinct 
from it and is one of the accessory conditions of verbal knowledge. 
Thus, the verbal knowledge is distinct from the inferential one like 
perception since the conditions which determine these two types of 
knowledge are separate and the objects referred to by them are not 
one and the same. Some logicians hold that sabda is a distinct source 
of valid knowledge because one is to remember the order of successióti 
of the letters that constitute a word in order to know. thé object 
denoted by it. The critics have subjected this hypothesis to a severe 
criticism and remarked that the distinctive character of $abda caiinot 
rest upon this inadequate ground. We are not in the least inclined 
- to hold brief for the same hypothesis since it is absolutely tünsound; 
The critics have shown that sabda is included in inference becaüse: 
Sabda and the utterance of a reliable person deserve the same treat- 
ment as they closely resemble each other. Such a critical remark 
is not fair since the results, arrived at by them, are different. A 
sentence which is uttered by a reliable person does not produce know- 
ledge bécause it has been utiered by a reliable person. But the 
. knowledge, produced by such a sentence, is asserted to be true because” 
it has been spoken of by a trustworthy person. 


Kumarila also endorses the above conclusion. The knowledge. 
produced by a word, reveals an object.. The reason that the sentence. 
has been asserted by a trustworthy person points to the consequence 
- that the knowledge, produced by such a sentence, is true. Thus, the 
colisequence is different: from the object of the verbal kiiowledge. 
The object signified by the word, is known prior to the ascertainnient 

2—1850P-—IV, 
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of. the truth: of such knowledge. ` The object of knowledge is`sùrely 
distinct from the trüth of its knowledge. Thus éabda is distinct from. 
inference. We, at first, know the meaning of a sentence and then; 
infer-that it is true because it has been uttered by a , trustworthy: 
person. If this is the case then how will $abda be included in 
inference? ; 
. When we hear a sentence which is uttered either by a trust-: 
worthy person or by a non-trustworthy person it uniformly com-. 
municates its sense. A reason ‘which fulfills the three specific con- 
ditions leads to the inferential knowledge but does not produce rd 
knowledge. 
1. Itis unfair to hold that if the validity of verbal knüsdedge 
is not established then such knowledge merely refers to an imaginary 
-object since it is duis Pip HUM that words produce the know- 
ledge of am object. - 
. "Thus we. refute the hypothesis that words convey only the 
intention of the speaker. The intention of a speaker is not signified: 
by a word but an object i is denoted by it. A word serves the purpose 
of a reason from which the intention of -the speaker is signified. 
We infer the existence of the sky from a word which as a sound is its 
effect. But any and every word being denotative does not signify the 
sky. When a word is uttered it first communicates its meaning but it. 
may. afterwards point to the intention of its speaker, Under these 
circumstances it is to be admitted that when an intention arises in the. 
„mind of a person it has no connection with the object denoted by à word. 
since no word is uttered at that stage. If the object as denoted by. 
a word remains unknown at the time of the appearance of an intention: 
then it cannot be held that an intention is qualified by ihe meaning. 
of a word. (The drift of this argument i is that an intention is never 
signified by a word). 


À CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT SABDA IS A 
SOUROE OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 


If itis established thet Sabda is à source of valid knowledge then: 
we .should discuss either Sabda is a distinct proof or it is included in 
some other recognised proof. : 

` A proof is that which produces true knowibdge: But words, being. 
NE of imagination, do not produce the true*knowledge of the real 
l objects. The meaning of a word may be, somehow, made out: but it 
can.be identified: neither. with a universal, . nor with a particular, nor’ 
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`~ with a concrete universal. There is no eternal relation of ‚significance 
holding between a word and an object. If it exists at all then how 
can such a relation as obtaining between a word and a transcendenta? 
object be comprehended? The meaning ‘of a Vedic sentence in. the 
_ subjunctive mood cannot be grasped. Ii.is held that the activity, 
which causes the action, denoted by the given: verb to be done, and 
the command denoted by the injunction stand to each other, as à noun 
relates itself with its adjective, by means of the relation of identity : 
or someother relation. We cannot follow that either words or their 
meanings or sentences which are held to communicate the . interrelated 
meanings of words or the subtle power of a word which is supposed 
to reveal its meaning cannot produce the knowledge of a real object. 


It ig not reasonable to hold that when the knowledge of an object 
is produced by a sentence the validity of it is assured if the sentence 
is known as being uttered by a reliable person or as being eternal. 


Even if it is admitted that the words are eternal then it is to be 
established that either the Vedic sentences are composed by an author 
or they are eternal. If it is held that they are TUM by an. AQEADE 
it is impossible to find out the author. 

Even if it is assumed that they are md by a single author 
then it is difficult to comprehend that he has no enemy and is one; 
omniscient and compassionate. 

There are many àgamas (scriptures) which involve contradictions. 
Now it is difficult for us to ascertain that which books of them have 
been composed by God and which ones have not been tom pysia 
by Him. : : ' 

There are many defects which are noticed in the: Vedas which 
are assumed to be ihe work of .God. They are as: follows viz: 
(D contradiction, (2) repetition of the same idea, (8) non-obtainment 
of the result assured by the Vedas and (4) the aneing of ‘the eee: 
result. | ; 

If God were the author of the Vedas then the Artha-vida section 
of the Vedas (the section which contains recommendation, praise, 
condemnation, a reference to history etc.) would not have contained. 
material ‘contradiction, mutual contradiction and the names: "E 
ephemeral objects. l l z 

The Vedas inform. us of the eternal objects and instruct us to do 
some actions by which some results are accomplished. Now, a doubt 
arises in our mind viz. either do the Vedas initiate us into the eternal: 
objects or do they teach us to do some actions or do they intend to de 
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the both? In fme, the authority of the Vedas cannot be rationally 
established. You may admit the authority of the Vedas because 
either they furnish you with the means to your livelihood or they 
command your unconditional reverence. l 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE AUTHORITY OF SPEECH 


The review of the above criticism is as follows. All the defects, 
pointed. above, will be remedied in the proper order. Hence the 
objector should not live in the fool's paradise that his criticisms are 
unanswerable. Oh long lived one! be assured of the hypothesis that 
the truth of the Vedas stands above hostile criticisms. l 


Now, how can the objection thata word does not relate itself 
with areal object be answered? It bas been asserted that words do 
not produce the knowledge of the real external objects. The words 
are produced by such imagination as.holds out false hopes that they 
are related to the real objects. They, by. their own nature, produce 
such imaginative judgments as do not refer to the real external 
objects. Tet uscite an example to illustrate our point, a sentence 
like ‘a hundred elephants simultaneously stand on the finger-end’ 
is a classical one. Thus the words, by their very nature, are in no 
way related to the objects, . 

It may be argued against the above conclusion that the sources 
of perception such as eyes etc. also produce illusory experience. A 
bundle of hairs is mistaken for a peacock-tail. Thus, the sense- 
organs do not come in contact with the real objects in order to produce 
knowledge. Such an argument does not hold good since only the 
diseased. sense-organs e.g. eyes, suffering from the detachment of 
retina, produce. illusion. But they do not by their intrinsic nature 
produce illusion. Regarding ihe false verbal knowledge it may be 
stated: that such knowledge is only due to the defect in the speaker 
and that a word is not its source. Such an argument is not tenable. 
ifa man. who. has defects, is dumb then he who cannot utter a word 
cannot produce illusion in others. If a defectless person utters the 
sentence that there stand a hundred elephants on the tip of a finger 
then the. sentence is sure to produce illusion. Hence, the conclusion. 
follows from the above observation that it is in the nature of words 
to. produce illusion but the defect in the speaker does not produce 
illusion. Moreover, whenever a true judgment exerts its counter- 
acting influence the sense-organs such as eyes etc. desist from produc- 

ing illusory judgments. If we know that the yonder object is. nof, 
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silver then ihe objeet cannot produce the illusory experience that it is 
silver (i.e. we see the object with our eyes and do not. mistake it for 
silver), But if we truly know a-hundred times the knowledge 
arising from the sentence that there stand a hundred elephants on 
the tip of a finger to be incorrect and to becancelled by a true 
judgment even then the sentence that there stand a hundred 
elephants on the tip of a finger again produces a false imaginary. 
judgment. As words are the creature of imagination so they 
produce illusion in the face of a real counteracting contradic- 
tory judgment. This is what is called the dissociation of words with 
the real objects. It has been stated in the Buddhist logic thus: 
'* Imagination begets words and words beget imagination and they 
are inseparably connected with each other. So the discordance of 
words with the real objects constantly follows from the very nature of 
words. This is the sum and substance of the argument of the Bud- 
dhist logicians against the validity of verbal knowledge. 


A reply to this objection is as follows. The contender might have 
subscribed to the hypothesis of the objector if no sentence had pro- 
duced the true knowledge of a real object. So far as we understand 
the nature of a word we know for certain ihat there is a perfect 
agreement between a word and areal object denoted by it. If the. 
sentence that there are fruits.on the banks of ariver is uttered by a 
trustworthy person then it produces a true judgment in the mind of 
a listener and there is no material contradiction of it. A person who 
hearing this sentence moves for the fruits gets them. Now, the 
objector may contend that a false judgment, in some cases, leads to a 
successful result. He cites an example to corroborate his staiement. 
A man who mistakes the ray of a gem for a gem proceeds to obtain 
it and gets hold of it. Similarly, the false judgment, arising from 
the above sentence, is crowned with success. Thus, a false judgment 
does not stand on the way of obtaining a good result. Such a conten- 
tion is not tenable. This matter will be thoroughly discussed later on. 

Now, let us see whether or not the sentence that there stand a 
hundred elephants uttered by a trust-worthy person, produces œ true 
judgment. ‘Such a conjecture is absurd since a good man, possessed 
‘of excellent merits, is not so fickle as to utter such a sentence. 


A trust-worthy person advises peopie not to utter an incoherent 
sentence like the sentence that a hundred herds of elephants stand 
on the finger-tip.' Even if itis admitted that such a person utters 
an incoherent ‘sentence like the above one then he does so with the 
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intention of denying something and uses it as a mere symbol of 
contradiction. The sentence consists of empty words and its literal 
meaning is not insisted upon. If the sentence in question would: 
have. been used by him to convey a meaning then he had not prohibi- 
ted people to use it. Thus the sentence which is uttered by à 
reliable person does never produce a false judgment: Hence; the 
hypothesis that a sentence does never represent the real objects is 
not tenable. Whenever a sentence misrepresents a fact or an ‘object. 
the speaker, i.e., the author of the sentence, is to blame. 
` "Now, a fresh doubt about the negative relation between a sentence 
and the knowledge of an object arises in our mind. It is stated 
thus :—Hither an erroneous judgment does not take place if a sentence 
does not precede it, or, it does not arise if the speaker has no > defect 
in him: No such doubt arises in our mind.. 
A knave who does not utter a word ‘deceives others, paving 
recourse to the other methods such as a gesture, ete. i 
: It may be argued that in the above case words aré tered 
fou such gestures and it is the inferred words which: produce 
illusory knowledge. But such an argument does not hold good 
since it does not get the support of experience. A man who listens. 
to the sentence that there are fruits on the banks of a river goes 
there bút becomes disappointed as his experience contradicts the 
truth of the above sentence. Then he heaps contumely.on the 
person but not on thé words with the remark, ^I have been deceived. 
by the wicked fellow:- Fie upon him’, If hé is crowned with: . 
success-then he praises the speaker of the sentence: with the. 
remark “Heis a great man as he is a sooth-sayer.'’ - Thus we 
see by the method of agreement and difference that the defect in’ 
thé speaker is causally connected with the falsehood of the judgment 
conveyed by his sentence. If a reliable person keeps silence then 
there is no defect. In that case no false knowledge arises. There- 
fore it is not at all doubtful to hold that if there is no defect then - 
there is no false knowledge. Ifan unreliable person advises some- 
thing, a -person who listens to it has illusory espenenga; Hence ` 
any and every word is not the source of illusion. 
` How do the defects in a speaker condition an illusion? Because i 
a person who has either merits or defects does simply utter a word. 
When a word is uttered it does every thing to convey its sense in- 
dependently of the defects or otherwise in the person. An illusion . 
which is produced in a listener is only due to the word ff a speaker. 
. A word assumes no corrupt form to produce it. The Naiyayikas are - 
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really glad at this suggestion. The implication of this suggestion 
is that if.the speaker is a meritorious person then ‘the sentence 
‘There are fruits on the banks of a river", uttered by him, produces 
true knowledge and that his words are capable of producing it. 
It follows from the above hypothesis that a. .person plays only the 
part of a speaker, and that a word presupposes no relation with the 
object to. be denoted by it. Butit is not reasonable to hold that a 
word expresses its meaning, being. independent of its relation with 
the object. On the contrary, itis reasonable. to.hold that it is the 
essence of a word that it reveals an object like a lamp. . It should 
also be noted that correct or incorrect representation of an object 
does not constitute the essence of a word. A lamp reveals an object 
but it does not imply that a lamp always correctly reveals 
an object since the illusory perception of an object is also 
produced by `a lamp-light. . Words are also different from a 
lamp.in some respects. A lamp reveals an object independently 
of any conventional rule. But words depend upon the relation of 
significance in order to reveal an object. The truth or otherwise 
of words which communicate the knowledge of an object respectively 
depends upon the perfection or defect of the speaker. When the 
sentences such as the sentence "There are a hundred elephants on 
the finger-tip"* are repeatedly uttered, they produce illusory knowledge 
in the mind of a listener since words which misrepresent facts 
possess the common character of revealing an object, Words are 
not to blame for this. i: AE 

Ifa speaker repeatedly utters a sentence without considering 
whether or not the meanings of the component words are well- 
connected then he is only to blame for his inadvertence but not 
his words. 

Some earlier logicians have held that the truth of the panoi 
perception of the speaker—the perception which is at the root of the 
above verbal statement is negaied but not the syntactical relation 
of the words in the sentence ‘There are a hundred elephants, ete.” 
A person communicates his direct knowledge through the medium ot 
words to the other persons. If his basic perceptual knowledge is 
_ illusory then the verbal knowledge which is communicated by him 
is wrong. Butif the basic perception is correct then the verbal 
knowledge is also right. Ifa person without preceiving an object. 
instructs others then his power of judgement is not surely up to the 
mark, i.e. , defective. Thus the truth or untruth of verbal knowledge, 
sespocüisaly- depends upon the perfection or upon the imperfection 
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of a person, i.e., the speaker. Sabara Svamin has also subscribed 
to this view.’ He holds that verbal knowledge is, in some cusan, true 


` and it also turns out to be false, in some other cases. 


The invalidity of verbal knowledge is due to the shortcomings 
of the speaker. It is not true to hold that words, by themselves, 
are never related to the real objects. . The Buddhists have tried to 
prove by means of destructive criticism that words remain always 
unrelated to the real objects because existence has been denied to 
universals and such other objects which are denoted by words. Their 
negative thesis will be refuted later on. 


gut AN IwrRODUOTION TO THE Discussion ABOUT THE ÍNTRINSIO OR 


ra 


v 


EXTRINSIC VALIDITY or ALL Forms oF VALID KNOWLEDGE 


When a question regarding the, validity of verbal knowledge is 
raised the followers of Jaimini hold that verbal knowledge is valid. 


Let us, at the outset, discuss whether all knowledge is valid 
or not. Let üs also decide whether knowledge carries along with 
itself the stamp ‘of validity on the face of it or not. If it does not 
carry along with itself the stamp of validity on the face of it 
then does it detive it from an external source and do we know it 
from some source? 

Why do you introduce a broader issue; viz., the problem of the 
validity of all knowledge, leaving aside the point at issue, viz., thé 
validity of verbal knowledge. Tt is a truism that tbe problem of 
the validity of verbal knowledge has not been singled ovt to be treated 
separately. But we have taken up the broader issue in order to solve 
the problem under disctission because the key to the solution of bath : 
the problems is one and the same. a 


As the validity of all other forms of knowledge is either intrinsic 
or extrinsic, so that'of verbal knowledge will olso obey the same rule. 
It is not reasonable to-hold that verbal knowledge, being a class by. 
itself, its validity has a unique character. Thus the question of 
validity ' or invalidity of all forms of knowledge should be uniformly 
treated. 

(1) Do we recognise a piece of knowledge to be either true or 
untrue when we are aware of it? (2) Or, do we know it to be so ` 
after testing it by some external standard? (8) Or, do we know a 


. piece of knowledge to be untrue whenever we are aware of it? But 


do we know it io be true only when it is tested by an external 
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standard? (4) Or, do we know a piece of knowledge to be true 
without testing if? But do we know it to be untrue only after testing ` 


‘it by an external standard ? 


(We shall also remember in this connection that the problem of 
validity or invalidity has another distinct aspect which invites our 
attention: (1) Do the conditions which produce a piece of knowledge | 
contribute towards its validity? (2) Or, does a piece of valid 
knowledge require an extra factor for its coming into being? (8) Does 
a piece of erroneous knowledge require an extra factor for its coming 
into being? (4) Or, do the conditions which produce a piece of 
knowledge determine its invalidity ?) 


(To be continued) 
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VAISHNAVISM AND VAISHNAVA LYRICS 
Dr. Marmar Das, M.A., LL.B., Pa.D. 


Vaishnava lyrics are the highesi triumps of medieval Vaishnava 
literature, which isa glorious chapter in the history of Bengal and 
Bengali Literature. i ; 

These lyrics, known as Padavalis the most glorious | expression of. 
sheer ecstasy and rapture of passion, apart from their mystic sugges- 
tion and spiritual meaning, conjure to our fancy, visions of a dream- 
land, where the fairest damsels, play and dance in evergreen groves, 
where the tide of the dark-watered Yamuna turris back to keep tune 
to the flute of Krishna, aland of bliss and perfect joy, which is 
consecrated with the touch of the feet of Radha, whose infinite love, 
with its divine fervour and glow, was a thing so pure and so sweet, 
that even Krishna longed to experience the same raptures in his 
own person. 

These superb lyrics are particularly a product of the Bengali 
mind. No doubt, the sports of Krishna with the milk-maids can be 
traced to Vishnu Purana and Bhagavata Purana, but Radha, the soul 
of love, the embodiment of the highest conception of spiritual love 
is most probably a creation of the Bengali genius. The artistic sense 
of Joyadeva, Chandidas and others gave eloquent expression to the 
splendour and rapture of these love-legends. The fervour and glow 
of human passion was finely wedded to transcendental and spiritual 
ecstasy. The mystic sweetness that clings round the love of Radha 
and Krishna is a unique gift of the imaginative and delicate fancy. of 
the Bengali race. 

Chaitanya, the founder of Vaishnavism in Bengal, the incarna- 
tion of love.and grace, was an ardent lover of these exquisite lyries, 
His intimate consciousness of the divine love and his direct and 
immediate awareness of the divine presence found expression in the 
moods of love which Radha, the beloved of Krishna, felt for the 
latter. The love-ecstasies of Chaitanya, the passionate yearnings of 
his soul, suffused these lyrics with the warmth of mystic passion and 
spiritual love and for a true understanding of the same we should not 
only’ look upon their imaginative power and beauty but also study 
them in the light of Vaishnava mysticism. 

We must therefore pause to take a bird’s eye view of Vaishnav- 
ism. In India, religion has ever been the most important factor in 
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shaping, and ‘moulding Indian life and character. All that we can 
boast of, in our ciilttire, is the product of religious inspiration. 
Vaishnavism, the religion of rich and glowing faith, the religion of 
love and devotion has a unique place in Indian culture-history because . 
of its great hold and power,.as well as for its remarkable range and 
variety. 

Vaishnavism is still a living religion of great power and force; 
which counts among its votaries millions of people, who live scattered 
from the Himalayas on the north, ‘down to Cape Comorin on the 
south. But in the chequered history of Vaishnavism and in its 
making, i is to be traced the simple naturalism of the Vedic hymns, 
the rituals of the Brahmans, which produced a natural reaction 
towards a religion. of faith, the profound metaphysical enquiries of 
the Upanishadas, tbe deep influences of the Bhagavata religion, 
which. assimilated the Sun-God Vishnu with the Krishna cult. 

In the hyrins, addressed to Varuna, craving for mercy and 
favour, we get the first insight in the origin of that form of theistic 
love and prayer, which is the essence of Vaishnavism. But Vishnu, 
one of the manifestations of the sun,’ far below the leading gods of 
the Vedas, came to prominence.as protector of the universe. 


- But Vishnu-worship had bardly anything i in it of that sae: 
istic Vaishnava attitude of worship and prayer. Bhakti-marga—the. 
path of devotion and faith is a later development. From the sacrifices 
of the Vedas we come to the pantheistic monism of the Upanishadas, 
which is incompatible. with faith, Wah requires a personal god and 
a monotheistic god. : 

Krishva Vasudeva, a scion of the Brishni family of Mathura is 
the founder -of this monotheistic Bhagavata. religion. Krishna is a 
historical personage of extraordinary powers and potentialities, round 
whose marvellous life and character, myths and legends grew up as 
. time passed, so as to obscure his wonderful personality in mist and 
darkness. es 

But still it is certain that he proclaimed the message of love and 
devotion and preached it in his time. The Bhagavat Gita—the song 
divine is the monumental work of his genius and is the Bible of 
Vaishnavism: | 

With the process of time, Krishna was deified and was identified 
with Vishnu. The religion of Krishna was known as Bhagayatism, 
the worship of the adorable one. Bhagavatism, otherwise called 
Satwata religion, adopted some of the doctrines of the  Sankbya and 
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Yoga systems and developed by assimilating the Yr. doctrine and 
the doctrine of Avatara or incarnation.’ 

Thus, in course of time, Krishna became to the Vaishnavas, the 
emblem and manifestation of the Divinity on earth. He, it is said, 
is the most perfect incarnation of the Godhead on earth, while others 
are much partial manifestations of the Supreme Lord. l 

Thé Great Guptas were followers of this Bhagavat religion and 
through their efforts, Vaishnavism became the prevalent religion ‘of 
India. During the Gupta era the Puranas were written to glorify 
the ‘doings of Vishnu who came to be the supreme deity, of which 
Krishna was the most perfect Incarnation. 

The Sankhya doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti gave rise to the 
worship of Lakshmi and Narayana in the Gupta period. 

With the fall of the Guptas, Vaishnavism lost its stronghold in 
Upper India, and migrated to the south, where it was kept alive by 
the Alwars and the Sri Vaishnava Acharyas. 

When Sankara, the intellectual giant, flourished with his epoch- 


‘making theory of absolute monism, the south gave birth to Ramanuja, 


who solidified Vaishnavism and made it a living theistic faith, after 
refuting the arguments of Sankara in his famous Sri Bhasya. 


There are popularly four churches of Vaishnavism, which 
separated. itself into four sects after the great revival of Ramanuja 
because of different interpretations of the Vedanta. Ramanuja is the 
expounder of the school of qualified monism known as the Sree school. 
The people of his age who staggered before ‘the conception of the 
formless, colourless absolute and hankered after a personal‘God whom 


they could love and worship found a new light in the doctrines of 


Prapatti and Bhakti, love and surrender preached by Ramanuja. 


Ramananda is an apostolic successor of Ramanuja who founded 
a new, cult of dispensation, which did away with caste distinctions 
and made it a religion for all Hindus. Kavir, a disciple of Ramananda 
broadened the idea of his master and took um Hindus and 
Mahomedans as his disciples. 


Maddhacharya is the founder of Maddhvi sect. His commentary 
on the Brabma Sutra is the standard book of his sect. Next to the 
Sree Vaishnavas, the followers. of Maddhacharya are of importance. 
The Gandiya Vaishnava school, though a distinct development, See pn 
the Maddhi church as their own. 


Nimbaditya is a reputed name of the Sanaka school, which has 
little hold. Vallavacharya is the distinguished exponent of the Rudra 
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school and is the author of the famous Vallava Bhasya. Both these 
schools give stress on devotion through emotional ecstasiés. 

These four dispensations were evolved between the 11th and 
the 15th centuries. But Vaishnavism came to its acme with Chaitanya 
in Bengal who flourished towards the end of the 15th century. 

Chaitanya is one of the greatest seers of India, to whose vision 
was revealed a-paradise of mystic love and devotion. The outstanding 
characteristic of Chaitanya is that he was able to concentrate in his 
personal character, the deepest and the most sublime ecstasies of 
spiritual love. He opened the flood-gates of the ocean of spiritual 
love and inundated the country as it were and brought to the doors 
of all and sundry the glorious bliss of divine love. 

A profound mystic as he is, his attainments in human measures 
may not seem very great; but to all who see deep, it cannot but 
appear that his gift to humanity is a rich heritage, which has a bright 
future for it, for he preached a religion which tries’ to remake our 
whole life and character on high levels of transcendental! love. 

Chaitainya, the Vaishnava apostle of Bengal showed an attach- 
ment for God which is hardly to be met with in any other religious 
teacher. This ardent love, this passionate attachment is that of a 
bride for the bride-groom, of a maid for her lover. We all know 
that the love between a man and a woman has the highest appeal 
in our life. It is the sweetest relation that gives brith to the sweetest 
emotions. The sweetest emotions of sex-love were transmuted by 
the example and teaching of Chaitannya into the pure gold of divine ^ 
love. l 

The essence of Vaishnavism is in this mystic outlook, in this 
mystic passion and love. We are to sublimate our sex feelings and 
yearnings and elevate the same to the plane ôf divine love. We are 
to make ourselves in tune with the infinite not by asceticism, not by 
rites and ceremonies, not by work, nor knowledge but through the 
most profound ecstasies of love. The romance and passion of sex-love 
is to be purified and exalted and when we do so by strict moral 
discipline, we can, then and then alone rise into the blessedness and 
joy of divine life. We are to detach ourselves from all that is not 
God and lie in the contemplation of God and nothing but it, in the 
transports of divine love. 

Chaitanya found in the lyrics of Joydeva, Vidyapati and 
Chandidas the highest embodiment of the infinite passion for which 
the finite hearts yearn. He would spend whole nights singing these 
lyrics of love, which-ingpired him with boundless joy. His love 
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for them made them popular and there can a move for new songs 

and lyrics. - - i d. 
New poets appeared on the scene and new songs poured in with 

the warmth and freshness of a new love, just like the carols of the 


songsters. Many of them have died a natural death, others unnatu- ' 


. ral, but still many reinain to delight our hearts and souls, 
These lyrics delineate a million phases of love in a graceful 
style and with meiodic beauty. Even if we forget their elusive 


mystic suggestion they cannot bbt delight us with their note of 


human passion, their tender and wistful atmosphere. 

At times no doubt their amorous intensity may shock a puritan, 
but the sweet and delicate graces of most of them make. them cheri- 
shed treasures of our life. Their melody, their rhytimic swing, 
and their range .cannot but make them songs for all times and for 
all ages. For the beauty of workmanship, for the loveliness of 
rhythmic cadence for their compelling appeal and for the sweetness 
of the themes, the best of them stand unrivalled in the whole litera- 
ture of the world. . l 

Jaydeva, the earliest of this glorious band of singers is ‘the first 
to sing in mellifluous Sanskrit the love ecstasies of Krishna and Radha. 
Radha is the incarnation of the hunger for the absolute in man and 
as such she has rio place in the older and the more important Puranas. 
Jaydeva got his materials from the Brahmavaivartu Purana but the 
fire of his genius fused them with a new splendour all his own. The 
. Gita-Govinda is an unrivalled book, both for its marvellous beauty 
and music and is the precursor of the movement which gave impetus 
to the writing of Radha-Krishna songs. te! , 

After Jaydeva comes Vidyapati. Vidyapati is a Maithil poet 
and he wrote in the Maithil dialect which is akin to the old Bengali 
language. But bis lyrics have been made our own and we reckon 
him as one of our own poets. Vidyapati and Chandidas are the 
twin stars who shine with resplendence in our early literature but 
we know very little of their lives and times. 

Vidyapati has a vitalised scholarship, while Chandidas excels 


in simplicity and sincerity. The superb rush of music, the crysia- ` 


line clearness of his pictures, the vividness of his imagery mark 
Vidyapati as a great genius. He excels in portraying things with 


a richness of style and complexity, which be seldom found in 


Chandidas. 


But there is a compelling appeal,in the pure lyrics of Chandidas.- 


In their simple intensity of feeling and expression, his love lyrics 
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contain the inmost heart of sex-romance. Ease, passion and sincer- 
* 
ity, these three mark his genius. 


A poignant intensity runs through ‘all his utterances and the 
vibrant heart-appeal lifts the readers from the work-a-day world 
to a dream land of love and poesy. Chandidas expresses in inimitable 
language a thousand and one mood of love, which at times, raises 
the hunger for the Infinite for their mystic tone. : 

In fine, Chandidas is a better poet than Vidyapati. Chandidas is 
the unsurpassed lyric poet of Bengal, who has sung the most superb 
songs In Bengal, which can outvie in their normal dignity and subtle 
charms the exquisite’ utterance of any other lyric poet of the world. 


Coming to the ‘age of Chaitanya we find two poets, Govindadas 
and Jnanadas who stand as compeers just as Chandidas and Vidyapati 
were. Govindadas is learned like Vidyapati and wrote in the strain of 
Vidyapati, while Jnanadas accepted Chandidas as his master. 
Govindadas was recognised as a master-poet by his contemporaries. 
His lyrics are resplendent with a bright-light which take the reader to 
a world of music. The harmonic flow of his songs takes us through 
the different worlds of rich music. l 


Jnanadas is less musical but excels in imaginative fervour and 
simplicity. As an artist as well as a poet. Govindadas ranks superior 
to Jnapàdas, whose genius is clouded by the more resplendent light of 
Chandidas, whom he copied and imitated. 

t is difficult to select names from the lesser lights. Among 
their works, Narottam’s prayers are the best in our literature. Their 
devotional ardour has not in any way interfered with their poetic 
beauty and emotional appeal. 

Balaramdas has written a few lyrics which are on a par with the 
best of Chandidas’s and delight us with their freshness and sincerity. 

Among the rest, whose number is over two hundred, I would 
select the names of Vasudeva Ghosha, Premdas, Narahari Sircer and 
Jadunandan for special mention. 

Vaishnava lyrics are poems of love, which show an exquisite 
response to manifestations of the different phases of love in all its 
elusive graces and mysterious charms. It is a world of tears where the 
beloved weeps in the bliss of union as well as in the throes of separa- 
tion. Their pensivé sweetness is their unique charm which stirs our 
feelings to their depths. Elemental in their appeal just like a sunset 
or like the full moon upon the dark waters, these vividly passionate 
songs are never-failing sources of wonder and delight to us all. 
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Matchless lyrics they are, in their flood of superb imagery, in 


their bewitching delineation of the emotional experiences and their 


power of mystic suggestions. These mystic poets and singers sang 
in spontaneous joy and sang with their whole heart. 

To call them nice, to call them fine would simply be a profane 
utterance. Sweet, lovely sensuous they are, but they are something 
more, Through these sings the living human soul and sings the 
hankering human heart. These contain something heavenly, 
something divine, which transmutes their passionate charms into 
the wistful hunger of the nansa heart for the ultimate love and 
beauty. 

They speak ofa joy, they sing of a bise iiie at times only 
touches the horizon of human sensibility. 

These lyrics therefore have a universal appeal and I am sure 
people all over the world, would find in them an abiding joy. In 
the midst of the fever and fret, the heat and dust of modern life, 
these will bring an atmosphere of peace and love. Their vital influ- 
ences will enrich our sorrow-laden souls and embalm all our cares 
and worries. 

I would request all genuine lovers of poetry to drink . deep 
the honey of, Vaishnava lyrics, for I am certain that they would, 
even, in the midst of the bewildering confusion of our modern life, 
where misery and despair reign supreme, sanctify and strengthen 
our souls. They would bring back to us the joys and delights of 
a forgotten world—the enthusiasm. and vigour of a happy life, and 
the forbidden bliss of divine intoxication. They would surely 
enable us, who are groping in dark and mist, to find a fresh 
faith and a new outlook. 
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HISTORICAL Account OF SASSERAM 


Sasseram is a place of historic note. It was here that Sher or 
Shir Khan, who afterwards assumed the title of Sher or Shir Shah 
when be defeated and dethroned Humayun’ the son of Babar, and 
founded the short-lived Sur (Afghan) dynasty (1540-55), passed his 
younger days, where he was buried, and where his Mausoleum stands 
to this day. The históry of Shir Shah’s achievements can be read 
in any In lian history, and need not be narrated here in any great 
detail. It would be sufficient to say here that he was a man of 
consummate ability and genius. The ultimate -success of the Mughals, 
and tbe great celebrity which they attained, have resulted in his being 
considered a usurper; but as Elphinstone says, '' he was born in 
the country, and expelled a forsign family who had only been in 
possession for fourteen years. His claim was therefore more in 
conformity with justice than those of most other founders of Indian 
dynasties.” l 

As I have said it would be out of place if 1 wrote a history of 
Shir Shah here. I however take the liberty to quote here some 
facts of the early life of the man, as described in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
a History of India in Persian, written by an officer of the Emperor 
Akbar, not many years after Shir Shah’s death, which I was engaged 
in editing and translating for the Bibliotheca Indica. The passages 
, quoted are in the II Vol. of the work. These facts of Shir Shah’s 
history are not to be found in the ordinary histories of India ; and as 
* they show how he behaved in his youth; and as ‘the child is the 
father of the man,’ I think these quotations will be of some interest 
to the reader. : 

The author of the history, being a servant of Akbar, did nof like 
to give Shir Khan the title of emperor. He therefore begins by 
saying “fon the tongues and in the mouths (of men) Shir Khan is 
mentioned as Sbir Shah’ His name was Farid, and his-íather's 
name Hasan. Hasan was of the tribe of Sur Afghans. At the time 
when Sultan Bahlol attained to sovereignty, he summoned a large 


number of Afghans from the country of Ruh which is the abode of 
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the - Afghans......... At ihat time, the father of Hasan Sur, who 
bore the name of Ibrahim came to Hindustan, and entered the ` 
service of one of the amirs of Sultan Bahlol." Abul Fazl who is not 
so conscientious a historian as the author of the Tabaqat says that 
Hasan was a horse leader but this does not appear to be correct 
according to other historians. : 

“ Hasan had eight.sons. (Farid) and Nizam were of one mother, l 
and their mother was of Afghan descent. The others were sons of 
slave-girl mothers. Hasan did not have much affection for Farid’s 
mother ; and in comparison to the other sons, he did not give much 
attention to Farid. The latter, therefore, being ‘aggrieved with his 
father’s’ service, and foregoing the happiness of it, went to serve 
Jamal Khan at Jaunpur. Hasan sent a letter to Jamal Khan begging 
him to send Farid to him, after comforting and encouraging the 
latter. He also represented that he wished that Farid should read 
something and should cultivate good manners and morals. Although 
Jamal Khan insisted on Farid’s going back to his father, from which 
he said, all his happiness would spring, he did not agree. He said 
‘Jaunpur is a city in comparison to Sasseram and there are more 
learned men here.’ He remained there for some time and read 
something. He studied the Kafia (a treatise on grammar) with 
“commentaries and other books. He also read the Gulistan, Bustan 
and the Sikandarnama, which the people of Hindustan used to read 
in those days ; and he acquired knowledge from books on travels and 
histories. ; 

* After two or three years, when Hin came to Jaunpur, their 
relatives intervened ; and brought Farid to wait on his father, and 
removed the ill-feeling. 

*' Hasan then entrusted the management of bis jagir (fief) to 
Farid and sent him there. At the time of taking leave, Farid told 
his father, ‘ Every affairin the world and specially the work of a 
chief is founded on justice. If you send me to the jagir, I shall never 
transgress. the rules of equity, and your servants are chiefly your 
relations and kindred. If any of them transgresses the path of justice 
I shall not wink at their transgressions.’ Having said such things 
he went to the jagir. Having arrived there he behaved with great 
judgment and ability, and held the balance evenly among his relatives. 
The headmen of some of the villages, who Were turbulent and refrac- 
tory, did not. come and wait on him. Farid preparing to punish 
them, consulted with his retainers. They all said, ‘The troops are 
with your father.’ Farid then ordered that two hundred horses 
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‘should bé made-ready ; and he also borrowed a horse from the headman 
of each village ; and he summoned all men of the class -of soldiers 
who lived in that neighbourhood and had'no horses. He gave them 
help with some money and clothes, and encouraging them with 
‘promises mounted them on the borrowed horses, and attacked the 
_ refractory tenants. He pillaged their houses and took them and 
their families prisoners After that he collected a large force and 
marched against some of the turbulent men, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of his parganas and relying on their strength and power 
and wealth, and the complete protection afforded to them by the 
jungle, did not in the least care for him, and caused ‘trouble tothe . 
` people of his villages and parganas. He halted near their villages 
and building a fort (entrenchment) round his camp, cut down their 
jungles day after day till he reached their fort ; and erecting battering 
rams conquered them; and slew a large number of them and took 
others prisoners. He acted in such a way, that after that all the 
turbulent men of the neighbourhood became submissive and obedient ; 
and paid their rents. His parganas became rich and populous and he 
- became powerful and wealthy.” 

There are no remains of any palace or other similar buildings in 
Sasseram, but there is Shir Sbah's tomb or Mausoleum, which is in 
a fair state of preservation, and also that of his son and successor 
Salim Shah, formerly known as Jelal Khan, which is in ruins, and 
is overgrown with jungle. They were both built on artificial islands, 
situated in the centre of extensive artificial sheets of water. That.on 
which Shir Shah’s Mausoleum stands is said to have been a mile 
in circumference, faced by walls of cut stone, with flights of 
steps descending to the water. When I saw it, the area actually 
under water was much smaller. This was. surrounded by a low 
bank, which must at one time have been covered with- water. 
Round this Jow bank are high banks. ‘There were no vestiges 
of the walls of cut stone, and of the flights of steps except 
in one or two places on the side nearest to the town where some 
remains of them could be seen. The people of that end of the town 
get their drinking water from it, or at least did so when I was in the 
place. The tank is now kept filled with water from the canal which 
joins Buxar with Bedadih, a place about three miles from “Sasscram 
by a distributary. The main feature of the tomb is a massive central 
dome surrounded by galleries protected by battlemented parapets: 

Sasseram is sometimes dignified with the title of Nasir-ul-hukkaim, 
which means the ‘‘giver of victory to the rulers” on account of its 
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alleged loyalty to the British Government at the time of the Sepoy 
mutiny, but as far as I know there is no mention of this in any 
authentic history. There is a religious endowment at Sasseram 
presided over by a Sajjadanashin, literally ‘‘the man who sits on the 
prayer carpet,” but who was really the superintendent of the 
endowment. I have previously, had to make an incidental mention 
of a disputed succession to the Sajjada. 

Sasseram is essentially a Musalman town, but there was no 
trouble between the Musalmans and Hindus at the time I was there. 
On one occasion, at the time of ihe Muharram, there was a rather 
serious riot in which several people were wounded, but it arose from 
two Muharram processions disputing with each other, as to the order 
in wbich they were to pass along a road. I was on the spot, and the 
riot was very quickly put down, and there was no fresh disturbance. 

The Kymore plateau occupies the southern end of this sub-division 
as it does of that of the sister sub-division of Bhabua. The fort of 
Rhotasgarh is built on a part of this plateau. The name shows that 
it was the fort of the ancient Hindu prince Rohitasva, son of King 
Harischandra of the solar dynasty, and of his queen Saibya, but the 
first mention of it in historic times occurs in the history of Shir Shah. 
It was then held by a Hindu Raja whom Shir Khan dispossessed of 
` it, by means of a treacherous stratagem. When I saw Rhotasparh, 
there were standing parts of the outer walls which were said to be 
28 miles in circumference. There were also some buildings, the 
remains of a palace, in a fair state of preservation, but the barracks, 
bazars, stables, etc., had either disappeared altogether, or were in a 
few places in a ruinous condition. A fairly good road had been made 
from the village of Akbarpur on the plains not far from the river Sone 
to the edge of the plateau, at the same time the road to Karar and 
Adhoura in the Bhabua sub-division was made. The area of the 
plateau in this sub-division was.smaller than in Bhabua. There were 
no villages as far as-I could see and it was not necessary to have a 
Police station or outpost anywhere in the part of the plateau included 
in it. 

SERVICE IN SASSERAM 

There was an old gentleman of the name of Davis living at 
Akbarpur at the time I was in Sasseram who deserves to be 
mentioned. He was very well read, and -pogsessed a very valuable 
library. He had never been to Europe, but from his extensive 
reading and his retentive memory, he could give most graphic and 
accurate descriptions of most of the capitals and other cities of Europe. 
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He lived alone in his bungalow, but had a number of old and faithful 
servants. His bungalow was surrrounded by rocky land at the foot 
of the slope of the plateau, but he had made it green and fairly fertile 
by never allowing a leaf which fell from the trees, or a single blade 
of grass to be swept.away. Herds of deer used to come to the 
compound and rest there at night. They were never molested in any 
way. He was very careful and fastidious.'about his lamps. They 
had shades of green glass which according to him made the light very 
restful and soothing to the eyes. His greatest peculiarity, however, 
was a fixed belief that he was always attended by a guardian spirit, 
and. he would mention’ many occasions, when this guardian spirit 
bad saved him from death or other serious calamity. For instance, he 
told me, that, on one occasion, he was walking through the jungle 
when he came toa place, where the path bifurcated, and the two 
paths went in two different directions. He was doubtful which path 
he should follow, when a man appeared there, and directed him as 
to the path he should take. He went along that path, and had no 
mishap of any kind, but he afterwards learnt that a man, who had 
‘gone along the other path about that time, was killed by'a tiger. He 
firmly believed that the man who appeared, was his guardian spirit, 
and by appearing at that particular place and time had saved him 
from being killed by the tiger. He was dining with me one night. 
Shortly before he came a man came and enquired whether Mr. Davis 
was coming to dine there that evening. He was told that he was, 
on learning which he went away. We thought that the man 
was Mr. Davis’s servant, but when Mr. Davis came, the man who 
had come to enquire whether he was dining ibere that night, did not 
come with him. I spoke to Mr. Davis about this. He smiled mys- 
teriously and said that it was his guardian spirit. If it was, he came 
in an extremely material guise, and his visit appears to have been a 
very purposeless one, for no danger of any kind threatened Mr. Davis 
that evening. 

The sub-divisions of Diab and Sasseram are both intersected 
by the Grand Trunk Road, which runs from the north-west to the 
south-east. The portion of the Sasseram sub-division to the North 
of the Grand Trunk Road is intersected by the Buxar-Bedadih, and 
the Arrah-Dehri canals and the numerous distributaries. "There is 
no canal or distributary south of the Grand Trunk Road, except the 
shor& distributary which supplies water to the big tank in the centre 
of which Shir Sbah's, Mausoleum stands. The canals and distribu- 
taries have been aligned, so the engineers say, along the highest 
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ridges, and are supposed not to interfere with the drainage in any way. 

They were therefore, according to the engineers, not responsible in 

any way to the deterioration in the health of the ‘sub-division which 

was admittedly taking place. As a matter of fact they do interfere 
. with the drainage to a greater or less extent. I knew one village, 
Koath, which was surrounded on all sides by canals and distributaries, 

so that the rain water could not drain off at all, the soil became 

water-logged, and the place became very malarious. That was the 

impression I formed, I do not know whether the malaria has increased 

or has ceased altogether since then. 

The head works of the canals at Debri ene some mention. 
A dam has been built right across the Sone, the two end portions of 
which are without any openings, while the middle portion has sluice 
gates. Above the dam the river remains brimful of water and looks 
beautiful ; below it, it is nearly dry, except in the rains, with narrow 
channels meandering here and there-over the sandy bed. The canals 
which traverse the Gaya district issue out of the river on the eastern 
side, while those that run across the Shahabad district debouch from 
the western bank. Now that the Grand Chord line of railway has 
been built, a good view of the dam may be obtained from the railway 
carriages when a train passes over the new railway bridge over the 
Sone. There is a story about fish-ladders in connection with the dam, 
which is curious. It is said that a sum of- Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 10,000 
I do not remember which, was provided for erecting fish-ladders to 
enable the fish to go over across the dam. The ladders were never 
provided, but the money, in some mysterious way, disappeared. 

The old Maharaja of Dumraon died, and the accession of Maha- 
raja Radha Prasad Singh on the Gaddi took place, while I was at 
Sasseram. Theré was a great gathering of guests, both European 

` and Indian, at Dumraon, and various functions took place at the time 
of the: accession. I was -invited and attended ‘them. There were 
tennis tournaments, a durbar and several dinners and dances and 
‘much firework. . 

The sub-divisional- house at -Sasseram was a -fairly large and 
‘comfortable one, and my mother, and my wife and my littie son 
joined me there. When I was there my second daughter was born 
on ihe 15th February, 1882. She is now the wife of Mr. S. K. Ghose, 
M.A. (Cantab. ), 1.C.8. Sasseram is extremely Hot in the hot weather, 
and the glare from the rocky hills, which are in close proximity to 
` the south of the town, produces great irritation of the eyes, which 
frequently: causes Ophthalmia. Some members of my family suffered 
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from it, and my children also suffered from bowel complaints. For 
these reasons I applied for privilege leave, but before it was granted 
Mr. Caspersz, I.C.8. who was at that time Sub-divisional Officer of 
Raniganj in the district of Burdwan, wrote to me that he had never 
served in Behar, and he had found out that I had never served in 
Bengal; so if T agreed, we might each make an application for a 
mutual. exchange. On receiving this letter, I wrote to the Chief . 
Secretary to the Government, informing him that although I had 
applied for privilege leave, yet as Mr. Caspersz had written to me, 
suggesting a mutual exchange of sub-divisions, I was willing for the 
present to forego my ieave, if I was posted at Raniganj. I gota 
demi-official letter soon after, in which I was told, that in accordance 
with my request I would be transferred to Raniganj. There was 
however some kind of difficulty, as there was much delay in my 
appointment to Raniganj being gazetted. Probably the managers of 
the coal mines or collieries as they are called, which are numerous in 
Raniganj objected to a Bengali officer being placed for the first time 
in charge of the sub-division. There was so much delay that I again 
wrote to the Chief Secretary, telling him that if there was any objec- 
tion to my being posted at Raniganj, I did not particularly want to 
go there, but would be glad to get the leave of absence for which I 
had originaly applied, I received a reply that the notification of my 
appointment had been delayed by mistake, but it would be gazetted 
at once. It was gazetted soon after that, and I came to Raniganj . 
in due course. 


SECTION VIII 
SERVICE IN BENGAL: RANIGANJ 


The Sub-Divisional Officer’s house at Raniganj was a fairly 
spacious one, but.it was in some respects very inconveniently located. 
On two sides it. was bounded by the Raniganj pottery works, in which 
there were several high chimneys spouting smoke and occasionally 
flames. On tbe third side, there was a hotel. In front, at a short 
distance, was the railway line, and the station. All’ these combined 
to make the situation very hot and dusty and noisy. If I remember 
right, there was also an ice factory in the hotel compound, but I 
am not quite sure ; but there was something there also which added 
to the heat and the noise. l 

I had bought some fine milch cows and a milch buffalo at 
Sasseram. The Sub-divisional residence there was situated on the 
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Grand Trunk Road, along which large herds of beautiful mileh cows 
and buffaloes used to be marched down from the, North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab for sale in Calcutta. Sometimes the cows 
calved while still en route, and the traders finding it difficult to march 
& cow with a young baby calf, down to Calcutta, which was still 
more than three hundred miles distant, had to sell them at a 
.eonsiderable sacrifice. In this way I bought the cows and the buffalo 
at a comparatively cheap price, and soon after our arrival at Raniganj 
they were brought down there by road. They excited a good deal . 
of admiration on their arrival, but as the servant who came with | 
them was. somewhat careless, probably presuming upon the fact, 
that he was in the service of the hakim or Magistrate of the place and 
allowed some of them once or twice to trespass into the neighbours' 
gardens, I received some complaints of the damage they had caused. 
I at once gave order to the cowherd, ahd the cattle were properly 
watched, and nothing further happened. 

We had some mango-fish sent to us Hom Caicutta, soon after 
our arrival at Raniganj. As we could not get anything but rahu (or 
rui-carp) or other similar tank fisbes when in Bihar, they were found 
to be a very great delicacy. TI remember that some years later when 
I was Collector of Hughly and Mr. Luce, I. C. 8., came from Patna 
to officiate for me, when I went on short leave, he had some mango- 
fish for the first time in his life when dining with me on the night of 
his arrival, and expressed very great admiration for the fish. 

Something happened not long after our arrival at Raniganj, 
which was productive of some trouble. As I have meniioned already, 
the Sub-Divisional Officer's residence where I iived, was bounded on 
two sides by the Raniganj pottery works, and the gate leading to 
the latter was very close to one of the two gates of the former. 
Raniganj town stands within the boundaries of the Zamindari or 
Pattani Mahal (a special kind of tenure ‘created by Zamindars) of 
one of the principal coal companies. Well, one day I received a 
letter from the manager of the pottery works, calling my attention 
to the fact that a peon or darwan (gate keeper) of the coal company 
referred to, was at that moment stationed just outside the gate of 
his works, and was preventing all raiyats of the Raniganj Zamindari 
or Pattani Mahal, to enter these works. He also pointed out the 
fact that the coolies or labourers were paid at the rate of 5 or 6 annas 
a day at the pottery works, whereas they get only 2 annas a day at 
the coal mine and even that pittance was not paid wholly in cash. 
What they actually got was a-basket of coal, which they could sell 
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for 5 pice, if they found a buyer for it,.and 3 pice in cash. Besides, 
the work at the pottery works was above ground, and was in many 
ways pleasanter and more healthful than that in the mines. Naturally 
the labourers were very anxious to work at the potteries ; but as this 
interfered with the work in the mines those in charge of the latter, 
who wanted as many men as they could get, to work in the mines, 
did not at all like that their own raiyats should go and work in the 
pottery works. They accordingly stationed their darwans just outside 
the gates of the pottery works with orders to prevent their raiyats 
vi et arntis to enter them and work there. Ido not know how long 
this had been going on, and if it had been going on for any length of 
time, why the manager of the pottery works had not complained 
before, or whether it was an entirely new move on the part of the 
coal people ; but when the matter had been brought to my notice, 
it was clearly my duty to enquire into the matter, and if the 
complaint was found to be well-grounded, it was, equally clearly, 
my duty to stop the continuance of the illegal action of the manager 
of the colliery. 

, I accordingly sent for the darwan, and when he came, asked 
bins what he was doing there. . He said he had orders from his 
employers to prevent the raiyats of the latter from going to the 
pottery works, and work there; and he was simply carrying out these 
orders. I told him that under the circumstances, I would not 
punish him that day, but he was to go away at once and tell his 
employers that I had warned him and if I found him or any: 
other servant of the colliery, acting in a similarly unlawful manner 
I would: certainly ‘prosecute him, and he would no doubt be 
punished. I do not know whether the proprietors or the manager 
of the pottery works were grateful to me, but the coal people were 
certainly annoyed and incensed. 

After a while, another matter cropped up, which caused further 
annoyance, this time not to the manager of one coal company, but 
to all or most of them. I received a petition, signed by many 
villagers complaining that the managers of many collieries often took 
away the carts and bullocks of their raiyats, whenever they had any 
need for them, The- petitioners admitted that they were always 
paid at the rate of one rupee per cart per diem, which in those days 
and at that locality was very good pay, but they complained that the 
forcible use of their carts and bullocks often resuited in a very great 
loss to them. Many of them had only one cart, and a single pair 
of bullocks and if these were taken away on a particular day when 
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the owner required the bullocks.for ploughing ‘his land, ‘or the cart 
for taking the produce of his land to the hat or market, the rupee 
that he got, did not in any way compensate him for the loss he. 
suffered. I caused enquiries to be made, and I found that the 
statements made in the petition were perfectly correct. I then 
issued a general order that no carts were to be commandeered without 
the- consent of the owner, and had it widely published. T suppose 
jt bad: the desired effect; In any case, I tecoied no} ‘further com- 
plaint. - i 
The managers of the collieries were however not going to. iake: 
these orders lying down. They must have conferred together; and 
it appeared that they arranged that a large number of them should 
meet: together at Raniganj, -ostensibly to celebrate the christening 
ofta daughter of one of them, and should invite the ‘magistrate of. 
the district Mr. L—, who had known them for many years, and whom 
they had known for many years, to meet them, so that they might 
explain to; him, how they were being harassed by the new Bengali: 
or as they would call him “Native” Joint Magistrate. The fateful: 
morning arrived. .I was of course not invited to ‘the christening 
festivities, but as. soon as they were over, the Magistrate came over. 
to my house; and explained to me at first in a very: friendly way, 
that I was quite new to the place, whereas be knew it very thoroughly, 
having served for some years as Magistrate-Collector of the neighbour- 
ing district of Bankura, and now for some years as Magistrate- -Collec- 
tor of Burdwan, that the place was a poverty stricken wilderness, 
till the colliery owners and managers brought their energy and their 
capital there, and made it rich and prosperous. He finally aid 
that it was not right and proper that I should harass these people 
in any way, and he exhorted me not todo so. T, of course, knew 
or could guess what he was driving at, and I pointed out that I 
had not, so far as I knew, harassed anybody; and jf anybody had 
brought any act of mine, which was illegal and vexatious, to his. 
notice, he as my superior officer could have called upon me for an 
explanation, and could have reprimanded me, or reported the matter 
to thé higher authorities, if my explanation was, in any way un- 
satisfactory. _ I, of course, appreciated his kindness in coming to 
my house, and talking to me in a friendly, way, but as I was not 
aware of having harassed anybody, I did not see how“ T could mend 
my ways. After that, finding that- he could not bring me to what 
he thought was reason, or to Pent his views, Mr. ‘L—walked out: 
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^ „He then walked straight to my office, and inspected the Registra- 
-tion ; Office. In those days Sub-Divisional Officers were also Sub- 
Registrars, and I may also incidentally mention that such of them 
‘a8. were members: of the Civil. Service were also. Munsifs; or at least 
they. had to try a few civil cases, so that they might learn a little 
of civil law and procedure, which would be of some use to. them, 
if they afterwards joined the judicial branch of the. Civil Service. 
In the Registration Office, Mr: L—who as District Registrar had.the 
wright to inspect my office, found or thought he found that my work 
.Was very badly in arrear so: that he was justified in recommending 
that I should not get any commission ex-officio. Sub-Registrars 
like myself were in those days, paid by commission according to the 
number of deeds completed by them and not by fixed pay. This 
meant that I should be mulcted of Ks. 50 or Rs. 60 that being 
the amount I usually got, which would certainly not ruin me, but . 
it showed Mr. L—'s frame of mind. I had no difficulty, however, 
when the time came to show the Inspector-General of Registration, 
that the arrears in my office were in no way exceptional or excessive, 
and that my work, if anything, compared very favourably with 
that of my predecessors. So I did not after all even lose the small 
sum of Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. f | 

It was however impossible that I should remain in charge © ét 
ihe. süb-division and go on ‘‘harassing’’ the colliery owners and 
managers on whom the prosperity of the place depended $0 much. 
Every effort was to be made for hustling me out of the place, and 
there was an.opportunity before long for doing so. The neighbour- 
ing district of Bankura had at that time been selected as the corpus- 
.vilé, oh which the experiment of an administration manned entirely 
by Indians was to be tried. The District J udge or rather the District 
and Additional Sessions Judge, the Joint Magistrate and the Civil 
Surgeon were already all Indians. The District Magistrate and’ ‘the 
Superintendent « of the Police were not, but I suppose it was intended 
that Indians would: be appointed to. these posts as soon as possible. 
The late Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt was at that time the Joint 
Magistrate, but he was appointed about this time to officiate as 
Magistrate-Collector of the district of Balasore in’ Orissa. I was 
sent to Bankura i in, his place,. 80 that the harassed  collièry owners 
were rid of me, and had peace. 

I may mention here, that a case occurred when I was “at 
Raniganj to which I referred, in my report on the Ibert ‘Bill, which 
was under discussion, a short time afterwards, when I Was ‘Joint 
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"Magistrate of Hughly, and which drew down the vials of the wrath 
öf Mr. John-Beames, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division on ` 
roy devoted head. 

In this case a menial nani of a European resident of Raniganj 
complained against the latter of a petty assault. Who or what the 
European was, I do not now remember, nor does it matier very 
much. Of course, I could not try the case as I wasan Indian and 
the accused was a European British Subject. The District Magistrate 
Mr. L. had to come all the way from Burdwan to Raniganj to try 
this trumpery case. The accused denied that he had assaulted the 
complainant, but, he was nevertheless fined Hs. 5 which shewed 
that the trying Magistrate, himself a European, did not believe his 
statement. I mentioned this case as an instance of the inconvenience, 
and waste of valuable time and money which the privilege enjoyed 
by European British Subjects of being tried by Magistrates and Judges 
belonging to their own community caused, as I shall have occasion 
to méntion, later on, at the proper time. 

BANKURA 


Bankura was then, and up to a few years ago, very: inaccessible, 
The nearest Railway station was at Raniganj about; thirty miles 
distant. There was a fairly good road all the way, but there were two 
unbridged rivers, and an unbridged ‘nala or narrow watercourse 
which intersected it. One of these rivers, the Damodar which is 
only about two miles from Raniganj and which forms the boundary 
between the two districts of Burdwan and Bankura isa specially 
difficult one to cross at all seasons of the year. In the dry season 
it is a broad stretch of sand with several shallow channels of water 
meandering over it, so that one has to cross the sand with consider- 
able difficulty either on foot, or in a conveyance of some kind, and 
then to cross one or two of the channels which might be’ too deer. to 
wade across, in boats. In the rains, it was sometimes a rushing 
current, which it was more or less dangerous to cross: The other 
river the Gandhesvari is quite close to Bankura town. ‘At that time 
there was a causeway across it, which had some ruts and: holes in it 
but it was fairly easy to cross it except when there was an h abnormally 
high flood. 

I learnt before leaving Baniganj, that the only house. that Í could 
get in the Civil Station of Bankura, that is im the quarter: of’ the 
‘town, where Huropean officers resided, was the one which had been 
occupied by Mr. R. C. Dutt, which was a very small one. ; Mrs. R. C. 
Dutt and their children had lived in Calcutta, so he had not required 
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a larger house. I had, therefore, to send my mother, and my wife and 
brother and children to Calcutta, and to go alone to Bankura. On 
arrival there, I found that there was quarrel of some kind between 
Mr. Anderson, the District Magistrate on the one side and Major 
R. L. Dutt, I.M.S., the Civil Surgeon on the other. I have never 
heard what the quarrel was about, but I understood that Mr. R. C. Dutt 
had also been involved in it. I was advised by some people to have 
nothing: to do with Dr. Dutt, but this I refused to do aleve I did 
not take any part in the quarrel. 

Mr. Anderson or his wife, I do not know who, was very well of. 
He had two houses in Bankura. One of these was called tbe Hill 
House., It was a fine house with a very extensive garden and orchard 
attached to it. It was quite close to the town and the Civil and 
Criminal Courts Mr. Anderson lived in this house himself. The 
other house was also very large, with also a very large compound in 
the neighbouring village of Kenduadih (which was however included 
in Bankura town) which was occupied by the District Judge. 
Mr. Anderson was a vegetarian, and was said to consume a large 
quantity of milk in different forms and preparations. It was also said 
that he.got his drinking water from a spring in the Susunia hill situated 
at a distance of about sixteen miles from Bankura. On account of 
` his quarrel with the Civil Surgeon, he did not call the latter in, 
when either he or his wife required medical advice, but he used 
to send for Dr. Natabar Sirear who lived at Indas, a long way off from 
Bankura, a distance of about forty miles. 

I did not see Mr. R. C. Dutt at all at this time, as he had 
already left Bankura when I arrived, but I saw Mr. B. C. Seal, the 
District and Assistant Sessions Judge, and Major R. L. Dutt, the 
Civil Surgeon. Mr. Seal was one of the fisst, probably the first, 
Subordinate Judge in Bengal to rise to the rank of a District Judge. 
I saw him again when I was Collector of Khulna, and he was District 
' and Sessions Judge of Jessore and Khulna. With Dr. and Mrs. Dutt, 
I became very friendly, and frequently enjoyed their Hospitality. I 
have since known them for some years in Calcutta. 

I did not remain long in Bankura. I received letters and 
telegrams to say that my little son was suffering from a severe form 
of diphtheria, and my wife and one of the little girls were also suffer. 
ing from a milder form of it. I had to take short leave, and to hurry 
down to Calcutta. 

T'reached Majhia the village where the road to Raniganj crossed 
the Damodar, and where there was a police outpost, late in the 
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événing. "The river was then full and . there was a strong-current. d 
sent oùt. constables to the ferry: ghat (landing place) to. tell the;farmer 
to aríánge-io take me. across. They came back ang -said that no 
‘boatman would dare-to: atteript to-cross the river in the darkness. of 
night and ‘that T. should liàve to wait till day-light, when the boatman 
would ferry me across. I saw ihere was no help, and arranged to 
pass the ‘night af Majhia. "Early next morning I. was taken across 
the riverj'and wert to -Raniganj, and thence to Calcutta. When- I 
arrived there I found that the little boy had died the preceding. morning, 
but my "wife and the little girl were better, and there was a likelihood 
of their recovery. I had to return to Bankura, as Thad only a few 
days’ casual leave, but on my return I applied for and obtained three 
months’ privilege leave which I spent in Calcutta. i 

' I was afterwards Collector of Bankura and later I had to go there 
on several occasions, twice when I was officiating Commissioner of 
Burdwan, and later again after I had retired from the Civil Service 
when my son-in-law Mr. G. 8. Dutt, I.C.S. was Magistrate- Bena ied 
of the district. 
i (to be T i 
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-LORD CURZON AND THÉ INDIAN ` 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 


SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA, M.A., PH.D. (LOND.) 


` University of Calcutta 


The private correspondence which passed between Lord Curzon, 
the: ‘Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 1899 to 1905, and 
Tord George Hamilton, the Secretary of'State for India from 1895 
to 1903,. which has recently been made available to readers 
in the India Office Library (Commonwealth Relations Office), i 
London, throws some “interesting light on the working of du 
Government of India under that domineering Viceroy. Lord Curzon 
himself attached great importance to’ these letters. Soon after his 
arrival in India, Curzon wrote to Hamilton, on 23 February 1899, 
“Government by private correspondence, with telegrams when requir- 
ed, seems tò me to be both an agreeable and, in practice, an 
effective method of administration” . This view was strengthened as he 
came to have’ stronger grip on his exalted office, for in his letter 
to Hamilton, on 18 June 1901, he reiterated his opinion saying, 

“As you and I know though perhaps it is desirable that the world 
should not, India is really governed by confidential correspondence 
between the Secretary. of State and the Viceroy.” 

The following. letters have been picked up from the correspon- 
dence between the Viceroy and the Secretary of. State. They 
reveal the real attitude of Curzon to the Indian National Congress 
and his jack of appreciation of the potential strength of the Congress. 
Incidentally they aiso throw some light on the help which the rich 
men “in India, including the Princes and landed aristocracy, 
rendered to the Congress and the freedom movement in India. 


oh ee ^q 
"A mE ` Vicerégal A 
m PE o. "Ae usd es Simla ; 
$ D XS E DU |. ,Juse 7,1809 .., 
My dear George, d 
i I duly received _ your confidential letter ‘eticlosing mémo about 
“India’”’; ' aud Wedderburn ?. I attach less importance to the 


! The Journal of the Indian National Congress in Great Britain. 
Sir William Weddeburn, Bart., M. P., (eta: J. C. 8.), President of the Tadign 
National Aog ean 1889 iod E PE 4 
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pernicious influence of the former than does the writer. I had 
expected (knowing the paper well and the tactics! and mind of © 
its Editor) that on arriving in India I would find its doctrines 
permeating and its articles, etc.,. repeated everywhere in the 
vernacular press. This does not seem to be the case to any appre- 
ciable extent, chiefly owing to the fact that it only arrives here 
2-3 weeks after publication, too late to be of much use to the daily 
or even to the weekly newspapers. Again, if I may give a per- 
sonal illustration, ‘‘India’’ has never had a kind--but usually a 
sneering or malignant word for me. This however has not so far 
at all influenced the favourable verdict which the ; Indian newss 
papers still maintain ; though how long I shall keep it I hesitate 
to say. l i 
I rather gather that you want me to ascertain ' what native 
princes or noblemen contribute to Congress funds, and I will 
endeavour to discover this. l . 
Upon the other point, my titles, rewards and "distinctions to 
agitators, I do not stand in need of conviction. I cut out from 
my native honours list all the names of those of :whom I have 
learned that they were associated with anti. British papers or 
societies, Of. course, as you know, Sandhurst * has been the great 
offender in recommending and honouring such men. ; 


Yours very sincerely, 

Curzon of Kedleston 

I 

Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla 


June 28, 1899 
My dear George, 


In reply to the notes which, you sent me a short time ago, 
upon the paper “India” and other subjects, I send you a copy 
of a private note which has been drawn up for me by Mr. Bayley? 
General Superintendent of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department. 
Any further information that we may procure shall be passed on 
to you in ix same way. 

* Yours very sincerely, 
Curzon of Kedleston 


* Lord Sandhurst, Governor of Bombay, 1895-1899 ' ; 
3 Charles Stuart Bayley, I. C. $,, C. S. I. f i 
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Note by Mr. C. S. Bayley, General Superintendent of Operations 
for the Supperession of Thagi and Dakaiti, dated 18th June, 1899 :— 

1l. ‘We have no evidence to show that ''India" is supplied 
gratis, as stated-in thè note, to the vernacular press and to public 
bodies in this country, though it is not improbable that many 
of the Native papers receive it as an exchange. On the other 
hand we do know that one leading object in the establishment 
of the "journal was to bring grist to the Congress mill. To take 
one proof out of many which I can, if desired, bring forward 
on this: point, I may mention a meeting held in . Calcutta on the 
2nd February, 1894, at which, after an address had been delivered 
by Mr. Morgan Brown, the Assistant Secretary of the British 
Committee, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea ' proposed that the 
Hooghly District should pay Rs. 600 annually to the Congress, 
for which purpose 100 subscribers to ‘‘India’’ were wanted. 

Whether the distribution is free or not, there can be no doubt 
that the author of the note is right in saying that ‘‘India’’ is very 
widely distributed and that it. exercises an important influence over 
the Native press and that the influence is pernicious. 

2. As to. the support given to the Congress by Chiefs and 
other ;leading Natives we have -no certain amount of information, 
though from the nature of the case it is not to be expected that 
that information should be complete. 

We have nothing to prove that the late Maharaja of Darbhanga ° 
contributed: Rs. 10,000 a year, but it is certain that he did give 
very large pecuniary assistance. In 1888 it was rumoured that he 
was to be nominated President of the Congress to be held at 
Allahabad and that he intended to contribute a large sum. In 1890 
he and the Raja of Vizianagram * each subscribed Rs. 5,000 
towards the cost of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea's deputation to 
England to lecture on behalf of the Congress. In the same year he 
was said to have given Rs. 2,000 to Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee ^ as his 
first instalment towards the expenses of the next Congress. In 1894 
Babu ; Surendra Nath Banerjea mentioned ata meeting held on the 
2nd February that in the previous year the Maharaja had contributed 
Re. 20,000. In 1898 and 1895 an “Indian Friend", who was suppo- 
sed to be the .Maharaia of Darbhanga, gave Rs. 15,000 to the 


1 ; Surendra Nath Banerjea,; President of} the Indian National ens, 1895 and 
1902, 
2 Maharaja Lakshmeswar Singb, who died in 1898, 
3 Maharaja Sir Pasupati Anand» Gaja Pati, Raja of Vizianagram (1850—1897). 
4 The President of the first Indian National Congress held at "Bombay i in 1885. 
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. Permanent Fund of the Congress and Rs. 8,000 to the, Seal Fund 
for “India”. 


As to the Thakur of Gondal *, our only fitum id is. contained a 


in a letter from Sir William Lee-Warner' dated the, 9th J uly; 
of which I annex’ a copy, together with a copy of the orders passed 
by Lord Elgin ? on it. i 

As to the. Maharaja: of Bhaunagar-*, we have 'no information 
at all. , l 

About the Gaskwir- of Baroda *, there was reason to believe 
that he was financing Mr. Nawroji*. This was mentioned in a letter 
from Colonel Biddulph, then Agent to the Governor-General, who 
also stated |that over a lakh of rupees had been taken out of the 
Treasury by His Highness without the knowledge of the Minister, 
presumably for some secret purpose. Mr. Nawroji' had boasted 
in Baroda that he could do what he liked with the Irish Members. 
I may mention that ali, or nearly all, the Home Rule Members 
appeared in the list of members of the British Commitee *. The 
"Ahmedabad Times" of the 15th May (?) 1895 stated that the 
Gaekwar had given Naoroji £ 1,000. e 

In 1895 and again in 1896 Mr. Tata * subscribed Re} 500. 

In 1895 or previously the Raja of Ramnad in ‘Madras gave 
Rs. 10,000 to the Congress Fund: 

8. With regard to the last portion of the note, it may be noticed 
that in 1893 the “Indian Mirror’’ mentioned in regard to the recent 
. elections to the Bengal Council that five out of six members 
' elected were Congress men. In 1895, the Police Inspector of 
Tirupati in Madras discovered a Telegu pamphlet in which, among 
other results of the Congress agitation, the fact was mentioned that 
- Government had appointed four representatives of the Congress and 
had given them seats on the Legislative Council. As lately as the 
sixth of the current month, the: ‘‘Advocate’’ (Lucknow) drew the 
attention of its readers to the fact that six prominent Congress men 
are or have been judges of different High Courts * and that several 
others had received decorations of Native Titles. l 


1 H, H. Thakur Sahib Sir Bhagvat Sinhji, K.O,I. E.. G.C.L.E., LL, D., D.C. L. 
Secretary in the Political Department, India Office, London, 1895—1902. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 1894~-1999. 

Maharaje Takhta sinji,. E 

H. H. Maharaja Saya j ji Rao. á Fa 1 

Dadabhai Naoraji. 5 n 

The British Commitee of the Indian National Congress. 

Jamsetji Nasarwanji Tata, the philanthropist merchant of Bombay (1839—1904), 
To this Lord Curzon remarked :“Yes : but their appointment was exclusively 
upon their professional merits and had nothing to do with their Congress associations, C of K,” 
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I will, now try to ascertain to what extent Chiefs and other 
prominent persons are helping the Congress with money, but Iam not 
very sanguine as to the result of the enquiry. f 


TII s 
Viceregal Lodge 
Simia 
August 2nd, 1899 
My dear George, 
F Pe " K 


I gend you an additional enclosure about the newspaper ''India" 
and the Congress movement. It indicates what both are doing 
in the Province of Bengal; and it rather tends to comfirm your 
suspicions as to the growing influence and circulation of Sir W. 
Wedderburn's pestilential organ. T note that at present, I am, more 
or less, in its good books, but I foresee the truculence with which, 
when it gets the opportunity, it will round again upon an ancient foe. 


Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Curzon of Kedleston 


LU 
à 


Gopy of a confidential demi-official letter from the Hon’ble 
Mr.C. W. Bolton, C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, to 
The General Superintendent, 
T.' and D? Department, 
i ‘Dated 18th July, 1899 

In Ted to your letter No. 647 of íhe.920th ult. I send the. 
information which I have been able to obtain regarding the financial 
support received by the Congress and the newspapér ''India" from 
leading N ative gentlemen of this province. - It has been furnished by 
the Detective Superintendent of the Calcutta Police, and is necessarily 
not precise as to the amounts of subscriptions, such particulars being 
difficult to procure. 

, The Congress movement excites much less enthusiasm than if did 
some years ago. lt has lost much of its interest to the educated 
classes since the expansion of the legislative councils 7d, ‘thé election 
of representative members; which were the principal demands of its 
promoters, were concéded by- the Government. The people are: 


g Thagi, 2 Dakaiti. 


Li 
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lukewarm on the question of the separation of the J udicia) from the 

Executive -functions of the Civil Service and the various-questions on 

which thé Congress Conferences annually pass resolutions do not arouse - 

. much discussion. The centre of the movement is Caleutta, but even 
there funds are not liberally supplied. -The British Committee in 
London. were promised Rs. 8,000 annually from the Calcutta Stand- 
ing Committee, but no payment has beeen made for. 1898 and 1899, 
notwithstanding several reminders from Mr. A` O. Hume', the 
General Secretary at home. At the Berar Conference. of 1897; it wag 
agreed that £ 1,000 should be collected for a memorial in recognition 
of the generous help given by the British people during “the famine, 
and that £ 500'should be raised in Bengal. It Appears that riot a 
single rupee has actually been collected in Bengal. 

For the last three years there has also been no payment of the 
sum of Rs. 500 out of the interest on the National fund which was to 
be annually given to the Congress fund. 

The actual expenditure required in Calcutta is idt large, but 
there has been some difficulty in maintaining the office establishment, 
which costs about Rs. 100 a month, and a circular was issued not long 
ago calling on the members of the Committee to subscribe more 
liberally towards this establishment. When the annual, Conferences 
are held, each delegate is expected to pay Rs. 10. 

The principal subscribers of the Congress now are the members . 
of the legal profession and their clients. The Bengal zamindars do 
not subscribe largely, though there are a few regular: subscribers. 

' The following have been ascertained to be such subscribers— 

Babus Manmatha Nath and Narendra Nath Mittra, grandsons of 
the late Raja Digambar ` Mittra. They are strong , Congressmen 
residing in Calcutta. : : ` 

Raja Binoi Krishna Deb of Shobhabazer family. [ 

Maharaja Jogendra Nath Roy of Natore in Rajshahi. ; 

Maharaja Surjya Kanta Acharya of Mymensingh. 

Rai Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri of Gatri (Sic) in the 24-Parganas. 

Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore, and ihis brother 
Sir Surendra (Saurendra?) Mohan Tagore are also believed to be 
subscribers to the Congress, not from active sympathy with the 
movement, but from fear of newspaper attacks. ET 

The members of the branch of íhe family of whicli Babu 
Debendra Nath Tagore * is the head are active Congressmen. 


i The chief sponsor of the Indian National Sadas 
2 Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore (1818: 1905). 
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. It is stated that the late Maharani Sharnamayi, of Kasirabazar, 
coniributed libérally to the Congress. Her successor, Maharaja 
Monendra Chandra Nandi, has apparently not yet given it any 
pecuniary assistance. 

The ‘late Maharaja of Darbhanga’ gave Rs. 10,000 annually to 
the Congress ‘fund, and the amount will be due about the end 
of this year. ve M 

It is not known whether the present Maharaja? will continue 
the subscription. I gathered from a conversation which I had with 
him that he is not inclined to give any assistance to the Congress, but 
it is quite possible that he will yield to pressure. He' informed me 
that an, endeavour had already been made to obtain à contribution 
from him. i 

With regard to the newspaper “India” it appears that no lump 
sums are paid in Bengal towards its maintenance. It- receives 
support only through subscriptions for copies. Of the 6,000 copies 
published in England 1,500 are allotted to Bengal. In 1898 the 
number.of copies subscribed for here was 750. This year it has 
risen to 960 ;—400 copies being for Calcutta and the rest for Mofussil. 
On the: list of subscribers are the names of the leading zamindars of 
Bengal. The paper is said to be popular. 

IV ; 

Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, 

i September 27th, 1899. 

My dear George, 


* * * 5. * 
t9 


T: enclose you some papers containing further information about 
the contribution of Native Princes and leading men to the Congress 
movement. l 

* ; * Ld * 
. Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, . 
Curzon of Kedleston. 
* « 7 *- 


i 
[ 


1 Maharaja Bahadur Sir Lakshmeswar Singh, K.C.1.B, (1856-1808). 
? Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, K.C.1 E. (1860-1929), 
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Confidential a Poona, 9th Sept., 1899 
Dear Bayley, a 
In continuation of this office letter No. 281 of the 29th June, 
1899 (replying to your No. 646 of the 20th June), I forward herewith 
copies of letters from the Commissioner of Police, | Bombay ; the 
District Superintendent of Police, Kathiawar, and the- Political Agent, 
Kolhapur, giving what information is available on the subject. 
Yours sincerely, 
i +E. C. Cox 
C. S. Bayley, Esq., I.C.8. l 
| 
Confidential ? i 
No. S.B./42 of 1899 UM 
Bombay, 20th July, 1899 
, My dear Cox, ae 

Your letter No. S.B./273 dated 1st instant. 

There is little doubt many of the Chiefs and leading natives of 
India sympathise with the Congress movement and isome of them 
render pecuniary help to it also, but they do so very secretly and 
indirectly, and it is impossible to find out to what extent it is being 
done. There are only four of the Congress leaders that could give 
this information, viz., Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
at home, and Messrs. P. M. Mehta and D. E. Wacha out here, 

Kolahpur, Baroda, Junagad and Gondal are believed to be 

- subscribers and supporters of the Congress. Bhavnagar was, but I 

understand under the present regime it is not. The expenses of the 

annual Congress are met by subscriptions raised in the province in 

which it is held, by fees paid by delegates sent to the iCongress and, 

when urgently required, by contributions from the ‘general fund 
which exists in each province. 

Tt cannot be. ascertained here whether Kolahpur paid blackmail 
to the '* Mahratha ’’ two yedrs ago, but I would suggest that this 
sort of information would be more likely to be forthcoming from 
Kolahpur itself through the political Agent there. ! 

i Letter from Sir Edmund C. Cox, Baronet, Inspector-General of' Police, Bombay, 


. S. Bayley, I.C.S., General Superintendent, Thagi arid Dakoiti Dept. 
XR P hoi H. Kennedy, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Sir Edmund Cox, 


Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency. 
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Mr. Tata * did pay to the Congress when it was held in Poona 
some two or three years ago.” In the same way, as I said before, 
many natives are asked for and give subsctiptions to the local Congress 
meetings, while others, including, no doubt, native Chiefs, are annual 
contributors, l 

Yours sincerely, 


H. Kennedy. 
: P 
Confidential ? Kolahpur 
. My dear Cox, 5th Sept", 1899 


With reference to your No. S.B. 274 of Ist July, I cannot find 
that H. H. Raja of Kolahpur .has contributed to the Congress fund. 
He subscribes to the “‘ Mabratha ’’ as he does to a great many other 
native papers, but I cannot find that he has paid blackmail. Tilak 4 
came to see him shortly after he obtained his majority, and asked 
him to head the Shivaji movement, but His Highness refused and 
Tilak told him he ought to be more patriotic. . This annoyed His 
Highness so much that he has had nothing to do with the Shivaji 
movement or Tilak since. : 

Yours sincerely, 
J. W. Wray. 


Confidential * 
C.8.B. No. 1125 Dated Simla, the 21st. Sept., 1899. 


My dear Lawrence, 

The Rajputana S. B. say that ‘‘ from enquiries made it appears 
that none of the Chiefs or Jeading natives of position in Rajputana 
are contributing to the funds of the National Congress or to the 
newspaper ‘India’ ’’. 

' Yours sincerely, 

: Chas. S. Bayley. 
W. R. Lawrence, Esq., C.I.E. 
Private Secretary to H. E, the Viceroy. 


t 


1 Jainsebji Nasarwanji Tata (1839-1904). 

2 1895. 

3 Letter from J. W. Wray, Political Agent, Kolahpur and Southern Maratha Country, 
to Sir Edmund Cox, Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency. 

4 Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

* Letter from C. S. Bayley, General Superintendent, Thagi and Dakaiti Department, ` 
to W. R. Lawrence, Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 
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v 
Government House, 
Calcutta, . 
December 28th, 1899. 
My dear George, an 
* * n * 


I send you an enclosure which, I am sure, will be of interest, 
It is a letter which has been sent out by Wedderkurn* at home to 
the Congress people here complaining. of their imperfect pecuniary 
appreciation of the services of himself and his papér. 1t will, I hope, 
be a source to you of equal amusement and delight. | 5 
It was procured for me by our. secret Intelligence Department. 
* * ub 8 » 
è M m 
Believe me ^, 
Yours sincerely, . — 
Curzon of Kedleston: ? 


British Committee 
r of the: 
Indian National Congress 
84 & 85, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 


To 
The Secretary & Members of 
The i 
* c . * *! 
Standing Congress Committee ' ! 
Dear Friends, 


We are sorry to ‘be compelled to draw your attention once 
more to the great delay that you, in India, allow to occur in 
paying our subscriptions for ''India". It is almost incredible, but 
it is none the less the fact, that of Rs. 60,000 voted annually by 
the Congress for the purpose of British Committee (and of which 
the major portion would be raised if only all who receive and 
read "India" would pay up their subscriptions), only Rs. 16,205 
have as yet been received on account of 1898 and only Rs. 2,064 
on account of the current year, now in its last quarter ! 


Tf you could only fully realize the inconvenience, trouble and 
anxiety which these dilatory habits entail upon those’ in “England 
who are ceaselessly labouring in your cause—fighting a most difficult 


1 Sir William Wedderburn, M.P. : 3 
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and uphill battle for justice. and for you, in the face too of .no 
little obloquy—we believe that you would not find it in your hearts 


to lay this additional and grievous burthen on. these, your old and 


faithful friends and champions, 

But independent of the unnecessary difficulties viii you thus 
condemn us to encounter, we find that, in consequence of these 
inordinate delays, the time is fast approaching when, unless you 
and the rest of the Congress men make up their minds to remit 
promptly, at any rate, the balances of the sums voted at the two 
last Congresses, the whole work of the Committee here must 
come to an end.. ` l 

We cannot believe that you, and your brethren generally, will 
ever tanjely acquiesce in such a disastrous termination of all our 
labours in the ‘cause of India and her people, and we there- 
fore. confidently expect that on receipt of this our reminder, you 
will at’ óüce remit to us any money you have in hand, and, 


speedily realizing all outstandings, go to the coming Congress | 


prepared to pay up all balances there. 


We remain, 
Ever yours very sincerely, 
. (Sd.) A. O. Hume 
iSd.) W. Wedderburn 
October 18th, 1899. i 


VI 
Government House, 
. Calcutta, 
: ! February Ist, 1900. 
My dear George, 
%- * * * 


I have just been reading an account sent by our ‘police officers 
about the recent meeting of the Congress at Lucknow.’ Of course 
they are prejudiced against the institution, and their natural ten. 


dency would be to disparage it. Still, the fact remains that the- 
recent gathering appears to have had but little success. There 


were less than 900 delegates in all, of whom some were illiterate 


and others had to be feds clothed, and otherwise induced to attend. . 


Only 2009 persons came up to Lucknow for the meeting, and 


1 The fifteenth session of the Indian National Congress under the President. 
ship of Romesh Chunder Dutt. 


1—1800P—IV, 


bar i 
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the attendance in the great pandal or temporary ball, on no day 


exceeded 3,000.1 The speeches were generally moderate, no secret 
meetings are reported to have been held, and, in fact, there was 
a general conspiracy of good behaviour. i d 
* * o+ POR 
Believe me, 


Yours sincerely, 
Curzon of Kedleston. 


* * 3* o 
VII " 
Viceroy’s Camp, Kohat 
April 28rd, 1900 
My dear George, f 

The mail came in yesterday, and I have nof yet had time to 
read your House of Commons debate. Wedderburn’, wrote to me. 
the other day very civilly, and asked me why we ido not employ 
more Natives in the very highest ranks of the service. I told 
him plainly in reply, because they are noi competent, and because 
: it is our constant experience that, when placed in authority, if 
an emergency -occurs, they lose their heads or abdicate altogether. 
Some day I must address you about the extreme danger of the 
system under which every year an increasing number of the 900 . 
and odd higher posts that were meant, and ought to have been 
exclusively and specifically reserved, for Europeans, are being filched 
away by the superior wits of the Natives in the English examination. 
I believe it to be the greatest peril with which our ‘administration 
is confronted. Macdonnell* says it is all due to Lord Dufferin* 
who might have insisted upon the racial qualification -without exciting, 

a murmur, whereas now there would probably be a storm. 

* LÀ * : . 

l ! 

` Yours sincerely, 
Curzon of; Kn. 


1 Compare this statement with Reutez's telegram received in London on 26th Decem- 
ber, 1899, which stated: ‘‘Nearly & thousand delegates. were present, including over 
four hundred Mahomedans. There were five thousand visitors; The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee said that he had met with great cgrdiality from the Hindu and 
Mahomedan population of Lucknow."—The Times, London, Dec. 29, 1899. 


2 Sir Willium Wedderburn, Bart, M.P. (late Bombay C. 8., President of the 
Indian National Congress, 1859). 

3 Sir Antony Patrick Macdonnell, I. C. 8;, Lieutenant- Governor of N. W. Province, 
1895-1901. 


4 Viceroy and Governor: General of India, 1884-1888. i 
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VIIT 
Cochin, l 
November 18th, 1900. 
.My dear George, 
* * * 


Wedderburn sent me a copy of the same document that he 
forwarded to you, and 1 answered him in very much the same spirit. 
He was anxious to extract from me some pronouncement that might 
be regarded as favourable to the Congress. Now Iam not going to 
be tempted intó anything of the sort. My own belief is ‘that the 
Congress is tottering to its fall, and one of my greatest ambitions 
while in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise. I told him plainly, 
therefore, that I felt myself incapacitated from giving any: opinion 
about, or offering any advice to, the Congress ; but I added that 
while I was myself sensible of the desirability of consulting and 
conciliating public opinion in India, the composition of the Congress, 
at any rate in recent years, had deprived them of any right to pose 
. as the representative of more than a small section of the community. 
My belief is that the best men in the Congress are more and more 
seeing the helplessness of their cause and indeed many of their papers 
'have begun to argue that they had better trust to me to give them as 
much as I can instead of wasting their energies in clamouring for 
what no, Viceroy i is likely to give them at all. 

. `. * * . 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, . 


Curzon. 
IX | 
Government House, 
Calcutta, 
l January 3rd, 1901. 
My dear George, 
i d * * *. 


Your feelings about Congressmen will, I am afraid, have been 
rather agitated at the nomination to an officiating seat in the High 
Court at Bombay of the actual President of this year's Congress at 
Lahore.’ He was made a Judge by the Bombay Government after he 
had already been elected President of the Congress. At the latter, he 
made,.on the ‘whole, a moderate and wishy-washy pecol: and the 


1 Nias Gomesh Chandravarkar. 
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speakers, throughout tbe meeting, seem to have spent the greater 
part of their time in complimenting -me, and expressing pious 


aspirations, which I am afraid it will be my duty to shatter. 
* * M 


Yours sincerely, 
Curzon 


Government House, ' 
> Calcutta, 
i . Fen. 21st, 1901. 
My dear George, l ; 

With regard to the vacancy in the Bombay High | Court and the 
proposal to appoint Mr. Chandravarkar, who recently acted as 
President of the Congress at Lahore, I must say that I am entirely 
- in agreement, , "with Northcote,’ I think that it would : ‘be a great 
mistake not ` ‘to appoint this man, and that it might be a. great 
'advantage io appoint him. Although a politician in his earlier days, 
he had, for ten years, stood entirely outside the Congress movement, » 
and had not attended a single one of their meetings. He was selected 
as President of the last meeting much to the disgust of the extreme 
faction, who denounced his appointment in the Congress newspapers, 
because the bulk of the party felt it- most. desirable’ in existing 
circümstances to have a temperate man, and because.: ; they wanted 

to hold out the olive branch to me in the hope that T may, | take it. 
Chandravarkar, as you know, then made a very! moderate. and 
` milk-and-water speech. Now if his abilities warrant his being 
. placed upon the Bench, which I bélieve they do (and this is of course 
the real test), you might more or less disarm him on your side. If 
you fail to appoint him you infuriate the man himself, ànd you throw 
back the moderate party in the Congress into an attitude of hostility 
and revenge: l 
I: should be sorry to see this done because, as I have often told 
you, the Congress is, in my opinion, rapidly | sinking: into 
insignificance. Any tactics that might savour of persecution would 
at once revive it as a fighting force, and give as.much trouble in the 
future. . I hope, therefore, presuming the judicial qualification of 


this man to be adequate, that you will not resist Northeote's proposal. 
* * * 


" Yours sincerely, — . 
ox * "'Qurzon. a 


1 The Rt. Hon'ble a Stafford, Bardn aisi GOLE. Governor of 
Bombay, 1899-1903. ‘ 


A STUDY. ON THE ADVAITA THEORY. OF 
KNOWLEDGE: THE CONCEPT OE 
SELF-ILLUMINATION 


DzvaBRATA SINHA, M.A. 


Calcutta. University 


With knowledge-situation as an admitted fact or actuality, views 
differ as to the nature and status of knowledge. Knowledge may 
just be taken as a fact among facts, the relevant process, of involving ` 
subjectivity and object in a peculiar unity being explained in the light 
of- relations as pertaining to the world of objects. In such a view 
the unique character of knowledge is easily overlooked in its neglect 
of the subjective side of our experience. But, in the Advaita theory 
ihe. unique status of knowledge as fundamentally distinct from any- 
thing else, has been fully recognised. And, the key to the Advaita 
standpoint on knowledge (not to speak of its metaphysic in gerieral, 
we being here concerned with the theory of knowledge) lies in the 
concept of self-illumination (svaprakagatva) as essentially characterising 
` knowledge, (anubhüti). Without losing itself in the maze of cate- 
gories as constitutive of the nature of the objective world, Advaita 
chiefly coticerns itself with the essential nature of experience. 

. According to Advaita, knowledge is foundationally subjective. 
But in óür ordinary knowledge, we find that a reference to the object 
is quite important. Our’ ‘knowledge i is necessarily with regard to an 
object. known. But the question is, i8 the object or reference to the 
object a necessaray factor in knowledge? To begin with, we must 
say that an examination of the knowledge-process does not reveal 
the object as a necessary element. The objective factor involved in 
each knowledge is found to be variable and contingent, while the 
conscious factor or the aspect of awareness remains constant in all 
knowledge. - Mere objects cannot constitute knowledge. It is the 
aspect of awareness that provides the necessary background for our 
knowledge of objects. Thus, knowledge should mean the awareness 
of objects, material or mental—a process where the manifesting 
awareness is the Innermost essence. 


1 Knowledge, ynlesó otherwise mentioned;.should be taken in this essay to mean the 
aspect of conscioushess in knowledge as we ordinarily understand it. Thus, knowledge, 
conaciousness, experience .are io be taken synonymously as meaning pure consciousness 
(anubhüti); ' 
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The absence of contingency entitles knowledge to an altogether 
differént status from that of material objects. The latter depend for 
the revelation of their existence upon their corresponding knowledge. 
But, so far as the revelation of knowledge itself is concerned, its 
immediate certitude necessarily guarantees its own revelation. So, 
knowledge is independently manifest by virtue of its very nature as 
self-shining (svayamyoti) reality. Now, the unique subjectivity or. 
unobjectivity of knowledge renders cognizability with. regard to it 
prima facie untenable. Because, to be an object of cognition is to 
become somehow dependent for manifestation on cognition. And, 
whenever a thing is said to be cognisable, its dependence with regard 
to its:manifestation has to be admitied. That would also amount to 
its contingency. Then the question would naturally arise : how can 
knowledge, without being itself an object of knowledge, be certified? 
Its immediacy must not arise through the process of perception which 
necessitates an external object. t 

Thus even admitting the importance of consciousness or es 
ence as testifying to. the validity of objective existence, the evidence : 
of consciousness may still be questioned. That the reality of con- 
sciousness must itself be proved or certified i is an open question. And, 
indeed the Naiy&ikas have sought to explain: the problem in a way 
quite different from the Advaitin. The ground for the  Naiyàika 
explanation of the certitude and validity in réspect of knowledge is 
that knowledge is cognisable by an act 'of retrospective apprehension 
‘of the primary conscious act (anuvyavasiya), which certifies «its. 
existence. So, for the evidence of consciousness we- have to look. to 
the testimony of consciousness by way. of retrospection, i.e., by 
some form of consciousness, where the primary consciousness 
is certified by a secondary consciousness which makes the former 
its object. Here, neither is cognition cognised by itself, nor is it 
self-evident, but it has to depend for its certitude upon introspective 
or, to be more precise, retrospective evidence. - 

As to this view of the Naiyāikas certain difficulties are there. 
To be consistent, no knowledge whatsoever can- be self-established 
for the Naiy&ika. So, the question would arise whether the testifying 
retrospective act certifies its own existence or requires another act 
of retrospection for this. Consistently with the Naiyàika position, 
the second alternative would be binding. Anā that necessitates a 
tertiary consciousness, because ‘unless itself certified’ as real, the 
secondary consciousness cannot certify the reality of the primary 
consciousnéss. Taking retrospective knowledge as incompetent to 
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prove its own existence, the contingency of knowledge cannot be 
avoided even by a series of retrospective acts. Consequently, | the 
instability of an infinite regress (anavasthà) would follow, positing a 
series™ of anuvyāvasãyas, one following upon another, leaving the 
primary cognition which was sought to be certified, unestablished. 
On the other hand, if the Naiyàika takes up the first alternative, 
believing the retrospective knowledge to be self-certified, his posiiion 
that knowledge, just as any 'other existent fact, has to be evidenced by 
a cognitive act, is surrendered. In that case, an anuvyavasiya has 
to be arbitrarily accepted without proof at any stage in the chain of: 
successive consciousnesses. Moreover, if such a character is admitted 
for any particular member in the series, there would be no ground 
do prevent the extension of this self-evident character to any and every 
instance of knowledge. 

Now, from the Naiyaika side, it may be urged that the cognition 
may remain uncognised and still reveal its object. Thus, the infinite 
regress in the form of a series of anuvyavasiyas, invalidating the pri- 

mary cognition, may be sought to be avoided. So far as the ‘use of 
the primary consciousness is concerned, it consists in the mere revela- 
tion of the object which is not necessarily dependent on the revelation 
of that knowledge itself. The existence of the primary cognition is 
sufficient to enable its use with regard to the object (vyavaharasya 
tatsvarupasattamatrenabhyupate). Here the Advaitin would readily 
question if the secondary knowledge can at all be ascertained, without 
being itself amenable tọ» the process of knowing. An unproved 
knowledge cannot be accepted without independent proof in its favour. 
Still, the Naiyàika may argue that the question of anuvyüvasüya 
could arise only when there is an enquiry about its being (sattajijnása). 
And, prior to such enquiry, the existence of “the knowledge remains 
unknown and in that respect, unattested. On the occasion of such 
an enquiry, ihe knowledge concerned may as well be proved by 
subsequent knowledge through such signs as use, memory, etc. Such 
unattested knowledge followed, if required, by subsequent, certifying 
cognition, may be conceived at any stage of our enquiry. To this 
it should be objeeted that our experience actually reveals no tertiary 
cognition in the series of instances of retrospective knowledge, besides 
ihe primary cognition of the object and the secondary cognition taking 
the primary knowledge as its object. What we find from our actual 
experience is the object in the first instance and its knownness by the 
subject in the second—‘This is the jar’ and ‘I know the jar’. Any 
farther knowledge as evidence of the aforesaid experiences would be 
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an impossibility. And any possibility of such a tertiary cognition 
would give rise to an infinite regress, as already pointed out. On ihe 
other hand, if the existence of knowledge as an entity be affirmed, 


even without the relevant knowledge, it would amount to proving the 
existence of a thing that is necessarily knowable (prameyasattà) without: 


knowing it. And that would make the very process. of knowledge 
an irrelevant affair for, philosophie enquiry.’ Even the realism of 
Nyàáya- Vaishesika proceeds on the principle that categories (Padartha) 
or knowables (Prameya) are adniissible only on the basis of valid 
evidence in consciousness—‘Prameyasiddhih pramanat hi. 


Still, the..self-manifest character of knowledge may yet be chal-. 


lenged from another motive. Consciousness need not be taken as mani- 
fest itself while it manifests the object. What is revealed in cognition 
is the object and not the cognition. But, had it been the case that 
revealing the object, experience itself remains in the dark, then 
there. would ‘be every room for doubt, illusion or even 
contradictory cognition with regard to the very knowledge 
concerned. But, .as a matter of fact, we -never doubt an 
“experience which actually occurs to. us. ,Nor should knowledge be 
regarded as. dependent on something’ else for. its manifestation 
(anyadhinaprakiga), as: the mental stales like pleasure, pain etc.” 
Tf we. look upon consciousness as necessarily cognisable like the 
mental states, we would again be led to infinite, regress in.the form of 
consciousness of consciousness and so on. “go, mental states, though 
we are immediately aware:of them, cannot be treated at par with 
consciousness which provides the luminous background for those states 
to be revealed. Everything else than ‘consciousness is characterised 
by dependent manifestation (any&dhinaprakàéatva) and hence their 
necessary objectivity for consciousness (‘‘ Sarvam vastu jnatataya và 
ajnatataya va sákgicaitanyasya visaya eva ’’). 

The Naiyüyika position on the cognisability of cognition: should 
further be examined. Admitting, after the Naiyayika explanation of 
knowledge, that there is a secondary retrospective cognition (anuvy&- 


vasiya), the question may still be asked whether that secondary - 
cognition is catised by the same process of mind-soul conjunction 


P 


S] J In Advaita mental states are taken as necessarily revealal by the witnessing con-. 
&cjousness. In this respect, the theory of S. Alexander would be closely similar, so far as 
according to him, mental states are known enjoyingly. But, there would still, be the possibili- 
ty of introspection with regard to mental states in Alexander's theory, whereas the Advaitin 
would deny introspection quite categorically, in favour of illumination by the Sakgi. 
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. (8tma-manah-samyo£a) through which the primary. cognition is 
produced or by a different conjunction. To consider the first possibil- 
ity, the problem would. be whether the generation of the two aware- 
nesses, said to. be producéd from the same conjunction of mind and 
` soul, are simultaneous or successive. Now, it cannot be simultaneous, 
because a relation of. cause and: effect subsists between the primary 
cognition and the, secondary, the former giving-rise io the latter. 
And, such two ‘processes, one of which originates the other, can never 
be regarded as taking place at the ‘same point of time. Again, i 
cannot be -simultaneous -because the same instrument viz. uni 
- conjunction cannot give rise to a series of awarenesses." For, the | 
distinction of contingent causes i.e. mind-soul conjunction producés 
the distinction of the corresponding cognitions. If such distinction 
be not admitted, there would arise the difficulty of severa] cognitions 
such. as the primary awareness, memory and a different awareness 
with respect to the same object, occurring simultanecusly.. To 
turn to the second possibility, the admission of a different contingency 
in the form of mind-soul conjunction would also involve difficulties. 
„To follow the Naiyayika analysis of. the fourfold stage of ‘mind ` ity i 
^ &ognition, any new cognition is the.result of activily (kriya),. division: 
 (vibhàga) destruction of the previous conjunction and the subsequent 
“conjunction (uttara-samyoga-utpatti). Thus, between the primary 
cognition and the secondary cognition more than-one moment must 
elapse to allow the process of generating a new cognition. So the 
cognition of the primary knowledge by the secondary, both of which 
are admittedly momentary,’ becomes an impossibility. When one 
says, * I know that I know the pot’’, the first awareness has already 
ceased when the second awareness begins and sa the former awareness 
cannot be directly cognised by the subsequent awareness. Even if 
it be urged that it is retrospection which makes ‘possible such 
knowledge as ‘The pot is known’, we may reply that it is the 
knownness of the object, the pot, that is here referred’ to aud not 
the- knowledge. . i 


Now, the Naiy&ika may still-urge that consciousness need not be 
revealed at all. Knowledge is to be regarded as on the one hand 
revealing the object and thus eausig the use concerning the object, ` 
and on the other, as generating a-cognition other than itself... : But, 


1 Here ‘momentary’ should not be literally taken to mean just one moment, for 
according to the Naiyaika view cognition abides for two moments only and not one, as 
maintained by the Buddhists, 
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in doing.so, it would primarily: remain unmanifest for itself. Here 
the: analogy of the eye is brought in, as causing the perception 
concerning ihe object but not concerning itself. But such an 
explanation would involve absurdity. For, hat which is objective 
or material (jada) by itself is incapable of manifesting anything 
either by itself or in combination with something else. And, 
knowledge too, if it is not manifest itself, cannot be regarded as 
competent to réveal anything whatsoever. Experience itself remain- 
ing unmanifest would result in the whole world of experience being 
unmanifest. Things, in being revealed to consciousness, borrow the 
light of consciousness and if that unique illuminating capacity of 
consciousness itself be denied, the world of our experience becomes 
an impossibility (Jagadandhyaprasamga). 

Besides, so far as any state of consciousness is generically not 
different from another, consciousness as such being homogeneous, a 
relation of subject and object as subsisting between one consciousness 
and another is an obvious impossibility. Thus, it follows that the 
Nyàya view of Anuvyavasayais not tenable. After all, the awareness 
of awareness, even if admitted from the practical point of view, would 
mean nothing else than awareness itself. . 

We have so far considered the chief opposition that Raves Ta 


to face in establishing its theory of the self-manifest character of z 


knowledge. The,admission of the retrospective evidence of knowledge 
as held by the Naiyayikas would go against the self-evident nature 
of knowledge as necessarily revealed by the witnessing consciousness— 
siksicaitanya. Now, we are to find out the exact import of this 
concept of svaprakasatva as advanced by Advaita. And accordingly 
we shall examine several possible meanings in which the term may 
be understood so that the status and function of consciousness 
may be explained. 

At the first instance, we find the simple definition of self- 
illumination as the mere unity of being and illumination—svascásau 
prakagasea, But such » definition would be too broad as it will 
include under it also illumination by something else (paraprakasgatva). 
The primary cognition as revealed by the secondary, according to 
the Naiyüyika view, would not be left out. Then, coming to the 
second definition, self-luminosity may mean the ‘manifestation of a thing 
by its own self and -not by an ‘ other ’—~svasya svayameva prakàdóah. 
Now, such an interpretation would involve the fallacy of identifying 
the subject and the object in the same act (karma-kartr-virodha). 
Such is the view of the Buddhist idealists for whom knowledge is 
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substantive and self-cognised. It differs from Advaita in not recognis- 
ing the witnessing consciousness in the background of the knowledge- 
process. But, that view is rejected by the Advaitin on the ground 
of impossibility of looking upon the same knowledge simultaneously 
as subject and object. . 

To take up another definition, knowledge is self-manifest in the 
sense that it is not lighted up by any illuminating factor of the same 
kind—sajátiya-prakás&prakaéyatvam. Here the possibility either of 
introspection or of self-cognition are sought to be avoided. But the 
definition becomes too wide. For, even unintelligent entities like 
jar etc., are not manifested by entities of their own kind. Neither 
can this be avoided by bringing the jar and the lump under the same 
class of being (sattà), because even knowledge itself can be similarly 
brought under that highest genus. So, it has to be accepted that the 
jar when illumined by the burning Jamp is not illumined by an 
illuminating factor of the same kind. On the other hand, if the 
adjunct of ‘homogeneity’ (sajatiyatva) be excluded, the contin- 
gency of both material and intellectual illumination would arise, . 
the Naiyayika view of cognisability of ene being also not 
excluded thereby. ] 

l Again, self-illumination may be said to be that which never exists 

‘without illumination-in its own being, i.e., whenever there is know- 
ledge, manifestation must be there—svastiiyam prakagavyatireka- 
virahitatvam. But this definition would apply also to mental states 
like pleasure, pain etc., which too are never without manifestation 
in their own being. So, we come to the fifth attempt of defining the 
self-manifest “as manifest, being at the same time the cause towards 
its own use—svavyavaharahetuprakasatvam. But, such characteristic 
-is found to belong even to the-lamp, so far'as it is the cause of its 
own usé as also manifest itself. In the context of cognition, anuvyá- 
vasaya would not exclude such characterisation, so far as it is the 
cause of its own use with regard to the manifestation of the primary 
cognition and also itself manifest. Moreover, the manifestation of 
the lamp itself may be regarded as the cause of such use as ‘This 
is the knowledge of the lamp.’ So, this definition also has to be 
avoided. ; 

Let us next take self-illumination as implying non-cognisability 
—jnänävişayatvam—as mot forming the object of knowledge. But, 
such a definition would obviously prove suicidal, so far as knowledge 
itself which is self-luminous has to be established by some way of 
_knowing, inference or authority. At least it is rendered a subject of 
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- such discussion. Again, another way of explanation is sought by 
- defining self-illumination as immediacy without being an object of 
cognition—jnànàvisayalve sati aparoksatvam. But that would extend 
to the Prabhakara view of self according to which the self is imme- 
diately revealed without being an object of cognition itself.1 Now, 
in place of immediacy in the previous definition empiric usage may 
be substituted. Thus, the self-illuminating character may be regarded 
as pertaining to that which is subject to empiric usage without being 
an object of knowledge—vy&vaharavisayatve sati jnanavisayatvain. 
Here aiso it may be pointed out that by entering into judgment, 
knowledge would become at least the indirect object of knowledge. 
Moreover, such characterisation would be applicable also to the 
phenomenon of error as interpreted by Akhyativada, according to 
which the content of false perception is competent to be the subject 
of use but never the object of cognition, there being no positively false 
cognition. Moreover, as the self is said to be shining in its pristine 
. purity when.it gets back to its essential status at the stage of libera- 
tion, it would naturally be devoid of all determinations so thas ils 
‘ vyávahàravisayatva' becomes an impossibility. On the other hand, 
if the self has to retain the characteristic as defined here it has got 
to sacrifice its essential nature of self illumination at that stage. 
So, the adjunct of ‘ empiric usage ' with regard to consciousness 
-is not tenable. Yet, the immediacy of consciousness as coming to 
us in perceptual use has to be admitted. Thus, another definit.on 
arises, declaring knowledge to be self-manifest because it is the object 
of immediate use, without being known. Here, leaving aside the 
objection to uncognisability as previously mentioned there is one more 
difficulty involved in the qualification of being the object of direct 
‘usage. To be an object of direct use would also indicate the objec- 
“tivity to perceptual cognition, which evidently goes contrary to the 
attribute of uncognisability. Moreover, such qualification would prove 
' incompatible with the states of deep sleep _ (susupli) and liberation 
(mukii) in which the self is beyond any use whatsoever. 


1 The Pràbhükaras as well as Alexander advocate a peculiar type of self-luminosity 
in the sense that in knowing an object the knowledge itself ig also revealed. In the Prabha- 
kara view of "Triputisamvit' where the object, the knowledge concerned and the self as the 
locus are revealed simultaneously, the manifesting’ activity of knowledge must surrender its 
essential nature as knowing if it is to be at the same time a known content. Here the 
Prabhakara view with regard to the self is particularly under context. In such e view the 
pure subjectivity of the self is ignored.so far as its knowledge arises in the context of the 
knowledge of object. 
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Thus, to get a sound definition on self-illumination we must first 
of all modify the attribute of being the object of immediate use. 
Without regarding knowledge as an object of immediate use, let us 
rather declare it as capable of immediate use. The definition would 
thus finally stand like this: though incapable of being an object of 
knowledge, yet possessing the capacity for immediate use—avedyatve 
sati aparoksgavyavaharayogyatvam. Of course, the Advuitin has to 
answer certain difficulties even here before he can establish this defi- 
nition. Firstly, the admission of the capacity for use as an attribute 
and as such somewhat distinct from the substrate, would go against 
the Advaita contention of oneness and indeterminateness of con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, if this capacity be taken to be the 
very nature of consciousness itself, the latter would lose its autonomy 
80 far as it is to be ascertained in terms of its capacity for use, neces- 
sarily with reference to something other than itself, 

Now, farther elaboration of this definition would overcome the 
possible difficulties with regard to the concept. Itis maintained that 
that which is capable of being directly used, without being an object of 
cognition is the self-manifest. As regards the characteristic of ‘ capa- 
bility for immediate use,’ its inapplicability to the case of liberation 
or supreme consciousness which is beyond all determinations and 
usage is at once apprehended. But this may be avoided by taking to 
the Nyàya method of indirect explanation by way of negation. Thus, 
without taking capacity in its apparent positive sense, it may be 
taken to imply ' what would be the non-locus (anadhikarana) of 
absolute negation (atyantabhava) of the capability for perceptual use. 
Both the expressions are perfectly equivalent, so far as their import 
is concerned, though formally they are different. For the empirical 
consciousness the positive sense would do; because perceptual use 
has got empirical validity there. And for covering the transcendental 
consciousness double negation is used. After all, the attribute of 
absolute negation cannot be denied even to the final stage. Thus, 
the capacity for immediate usage is shown to be applicable to cons- 
ciousness both in its empirical as well as in the transcendental phases, 
that is, when consciousness is associated with the object in its em- 
pirical attitude as also when it is free from all such association. But 
even here the difficulty would remain that such characteristic as 
defined is to be found even in case of external objects. External 
objects, valid for the empirical consciousness, have every right to be 
marked immediate. So, hardly any distinction remains between 
knowledge and the objects of knowledge so far as the capacity for 
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perceptual use.is concerned. It is here that the Advaita emphasis on 
‘the differentiating characteristic of non-cognisability (avedyatva) can 
be appreciated. For the things of the world of experience, knowability 
is a necessary condition. They are invariably known somehow as 
objects of knowledge. And, those which are altogether incapable of 
being cognised must be taken as unreal (asat) like the sky-flower or 
similar absurd entities. It is only consciousness or “self which is 
immediate and not an object of knowledge. Its immediacy i is not due 
to its being an object of perceptual knowledge. Unlike any other 
entity, it is both a reality (vastu)—and, indeed, the Advaitin would 
admit it as the sole reality—as also non-cognisable (avedya). Even 
though the mental states such as desire, feelings of pleasure, pain 
ete., are necessarily immediate, their immediacy is not intrinsic or 
autonomous as that of consciousness itself, only for the fact that tey 
are immediate as revealed by the witnessing consciousness. 


To examine the qualifying epithet of EE E more 
closely, the question would arise whether the admission of -perceptual 
impossibility necessarily. plas the possibility of thinkability also 
with regard to consciousüess.' Knowledge may not be known by way 
of direct cognition or perceptual knowledge ; but should we go farther 
and say that it can never enter even into some indirect’ process of 
knowledge in the form of mere thinking? It is admitted that those 
qualities which are not cognisable in the ordinary way are still 
known through the authority of scriptures. Thus, as the Advaitin 
himself would adimit, the self-manifest principle of consciousness 
itself forms the subject-matter of cognition through authority 
or testimony  &gamavedyatva. Though we cannot perceptually 
grasp the indeterminate consciousness which is the end of Vedanta, 
yet it is ceriainly thinkable. So, to be more precise, ‘avedyatava’ 
should be taken in a “specific sense. And, accordingly, the 
knowledge, the perceptual impossibility of which is shown, should 
be taken to mean determinate cognition where the object as such is 
` revealed by consciousness—phalavyàpyatva, as distinct from indeter- 
minate cognition where the object is not directly revealed by conscious- 
ness-vrttivyapyatva. Here the distinction between phalavyapyatva 


x 


€ v. . 

. In this conneotion the distinction made by Kant between thinking and knowing may 
be noted. ''To think an object and to cognize an object are by no means the same thing”. 
Knowledge, for Kant, is only with regard to the object of possible experience, i,¢., sensible 
intuition. sx : 
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and vrttivyapyatva ‘should be examined. Our ordinary knowledge 
which has got a concrete content is the result of the reflection of 
consciousness upon the object. Thus the object has necessarily to 
be related to consciousness which is other than itself. It is by way 
of this relation with the revealing consciousness that the object is 
revealed. But there is the other way of. knowing where the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness. The object of knowing 
may be somehow remote when it is either past, future or inferred. 
And, as thus known, the object would be known under the form of 
internal modification or vrtti without any object corresponding to it. 
Thus, where the object of knowledge is an indeterminate principle, 
the approach should be through the medium of internal mode 
generated on the basis of the scriptural words. Consciousness also 
is said to be grasped by way of such an indirect process of 
intellectual cognition. Knowledge is never knowable in the sense of 
being an object of consciousness. Its ‘phalavyapyatva’ is an obvious 
impossibility, because the revealing consciousness cannot be conceived 
as distinct from consciousness itself which, i is to. be revealed. 

Now, the question would arise if knowledge i is vritivyapya in the 
same sense in which objects as known in mediate knowing (parokga) 
are. Here we should notice that so far as the inferred (nityanumeya), 
recalled (atita) and anticipated (anāgata) entities are concerned, though 
they are not determinately cognised at the moment, they have never- 
theless the capacity for such cognition. But, consciousness has never 
the possibility of being cognised in like manner. In the case of 
indeterminate reality, intellectual cognition is the only way, while 
it is not so in the case of other categories mentioned. It is by recourse 
to vrttivyaépya method of knowing where the object need not be present’ 
to consciousness that the possibility of self- manifest knowledge as 


`. coming under intellectual enquiry is assured. But, it is to be admitted 


that even entities that are unreal may as well be thought and in that 
respect can be brought under vritivyapyatva as the only approach to 
them. Should we then consider consciousness as equivalent to the 
unreal? Here the Advaitin would’ emphasise the attribute of 
capability for perceptual use—a quality nS is altogether absent in an 
unreal or fictitious entity. 

Thus, the knowability of knowledge, though .in an indirect, 
abstract way, has to be* admitted. But, none the less, the immediate 
certitude is the basic fact regarding knowledge. It is on the basis of 
this that the immediate use with regard to knowledge is accomplished. 
The perceptual use with regard to an object is effectuated only through 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
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In an under-developed country the key to economic progress lies 
in stepping up the rate of capital formation. An increase in the stock 
of capital—accompanied by knowledge of how: to use it to the best 

_advantage—will lead to an increase in the community's output of goods 
and services and so to a rise in its material well-being. The resources 
that can be applied to development depend, however, on the level of 
aggregate output that can be attained and on the consumption require- 
ments of. the ‘community. The larger the output and the lower the 
consumption requirements, the greater would be the productive resour- 
ces available for building up the capital equipment of the country. 

Apart from foreign capital, the necessary resources will thus have 
to come from -domestic savings and the pace of development of a 
country is rigidly set by the volume of internal savings that can 
be mobilised. The rate of saving varies, however, among under- 
developed countries, and tends to be higher in those with the higher per 
capita income. Itis also a function of the distribution of income 
among classes and individuals in [a “society, tending to be higher in 
societies where the distribution of income from modern industry ind 
commerce is more unequal. To increase savings is thus partly a 
matter of institutions, partly a matter of taxation and partly a matter 
of inflation. 

The supply: of domestic: savings in an under-developed economy 
is not necessarily confined to the rich ; there is a fairly large amount 
of saving among rural classes. Given the same income, a village 
cultivator is likely to save more than an urban labourer ; besides, there 
are some easily reducible elements in the poor cultivator's expense 
account. With the growth of modern sector, corporate saving in the 
form of undistributed profits is also becoming large. Again, publie 
saving m&y also be expeeted to play a significant part in the economic 
development of -poor countries. 

The effect of saving institutions on the level of saving depends 
partly on their number and accessibility and partly on the interest 
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rate they pay. If savings banks, co-operative savings societies, and 
social security agencies were more widespread, and perhaps also if a 
higher rate of interest were offered, people would save more in soine 
under-developed countries. The organisation of stock markets, where 
the business is potentially large enough, might stimulate middle class 
saving, while better opportgnities for making profitable investments 
could raise the propensity. to save among the higher income groups. 
' The main function of the stock exchange is to provide liquidity for 






investments, and thereby encourage; The flow of savings into investible 
‘funds and thus assist in capital formation. Life Insurance companies 
“are also an important agency for the mobilisation of the savings of 
the middle income groups. After a person: has taken out a“ life policy 
and has paid the insurance premia for some time, the urge not to 
allow the policy to lapse is usually so strong that the payment of the 
renewal premia in practice becomes more or less compulsory. More- 
over, postal savings offices, established for the purpose of "promoting 
thrift and providing facilities for small savings, are thé most exten- 
sive institutions available in the ruralarea. Improvement in the 
services offered to ‘depositors as well as an increase in the interest 
paid may secure increased savings in some cases. It should, however, 
be accompanied by a country-wide savings dive and educational 
campaign. The State should: create a desire for austerity in the 
administration and the public and devote the resources Felga to a 
large number of productive public investment schemes. 

` A socialistic state can offer high interest for inducing savings 
because it has no fear of any effect on. enterprise ; so long as all 
investment is public, a high interest is only a problem of budgetary 
adjustment. But it would be dangerous for an economy depending 
substantially on private enterprise to carry. the rate’ of interest to a 
level at which its effects on‘the saving-propensity would begin to 
be appreciable. 

Full use may not be made everi:of potential savings fund whicli 
exists, because an undeveloped economy lacks the financial institutions 
and methods whereby these potential savings could “be mobilised and 
canalised into industrial investment. Further, ‘mal-investment of 
savings is an important problem in under-developed countries. One 
way to divert savings from less to more desirable purposes is to make 
the latter as safe and as profitable as the former, e.g., by government 
guarantee or by franchise. A second way is to license new invest- 

' ment by control of building or by control of the import or installation. 
of new machinery. A third way is to tax savings away and to feed 
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the proceeds into more desirable investments through the channel of 
publie financial institutions, e.g., agricultural or industrial banks, 
which lend io private enterprise. 


if 


In a country where incomes are generally smali and the propen- 
sity to consume very high, direet diversion from consumption through 
rationing, indirect tax, ploughing, back of private enterprise profits, 
etc. would naturally provide a much larger amount of resources for 
capital formation than private voluntary savings would make possible. 
But the middle classes have an important part to play in making 
and executing development programmes, whether as administrators 
or as private entrepreneurs. Government measures to reduce their 
consumption might, therefore, inhibit development. Heavier taxation 
of high incomes'is hardly likely to result in bigger savings as the 
earners of high incomes would probably reduce their private savings 
rather than their consumptions.  Nevertheléss, it may be desirable to 
tax the rich in order io get hold of their savings and to use their 
savings for more desirable type of capital formation. But to achieve 
the effect of increasing savings by reducing consumption, taxation 
is not enough ; it is also necessary to use controls which ration luxury 
consumption, such as import controls, and special taxes on luxuries. 

Dynamically speaking, in an economy with an expanding. public 
sector, ib is always easy to take a slice out of increments of income. by 
taxation, It may ‘be possible to increase tax ‘proceeds pari passu 
with increases in production asa result of economic development so 
that the bulk of additional income would go into savings rather than 
consumption. . 

It is less difficult to increase „Savings by holding consumption 
constant while production increases or at least by allowing it to rise 
only in lesser proportion. Tbe mechanism involved is, however, 
growing inequality of income, dévelopment giving rise to large profits 
which are ploughed back in the creation of large private fortunes, 
In these days, the creation of large private fortunes is less likely 
to be permitted. The problem is then to siphon off the increase of 
production into the hands of Government, rather than into profits 
and to create financial institutions which enable the Government to 
use the proceeds for capital formation. This is easier than would 
be a policy involving an absolute fall in consumption. ae 

Some countries have found a source of savings by taking '. 
advantage of a temporary or a permanent improvement in their terms 
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of trade. The method is not to let exporters or producers to get the 
: full benefit of the increased prices of their goods in foreign countries. 
This can be done by imposing an export tax which varies directly 
"with the foreign price or by establishing a Government marketing 
agency which buys produce at à low price and sells it at a higher 
price. The difficulty is to know what part of the proceeds can safely 
be used to finance capital formation, and what part must be held 
in reserve against cyclical deterioration of the terms of trade. 

. Itis necessary to note the difficulty of devising taxes which 
curtail consumption without imposing heavy sacrifices on .the low- 
income groups and also without producing disincentive effects on the 
high-income groups. The income-tax, with all its incentive-main- 
taining modifications, is, of course, the most important component 
of a surplus seeking budget. It is possible to get some additional 
revenue from death duty and there is some scope for taxation of 
luxury consumption. A large future source will perhaps be the 
contributions to the social ‘security funds. Increased tax revenue 
must, however, come primarily from improved tax collection. 

In a country which undertakes economie, planning, the produc- ` 
tivity of labour will stéadily increase with: the progress of the plan. 
If, however, thé, planning authority ticks to the rate of increase of 
productivity of.labour, ‘an expanding fund would be automatically 
created and made available for capital investment. This is, of course, 
a measure of taxing at-the source but people will be unaware of the 
tax imposition. . The turnover tax, much used in .the Soviet Union, 
is an alternative method of finance but- it does not fall silently 
" like the ‘virtual tax',, Moreover, turnover taxes on ihe scale in 
evidence, for instance, in Russia involve a degree of organisational 
controlover producíion and internal trade which again cannot be 
realised in most of the under-developed countries in ‘the near future. 

; I ; 

' To speak of development as being limited by’ the ‘size of a basic 
‘savings fund’ (or alternatively by the institutional mechanism for 
mobilising such savings) only makes sense on the assumption that 
the margin between production and consumption can only be enlarged 
by lowering consumption: and cannot be enlarged to any appreciable 
extent by enlarging total production. As Soon as we drop this 
assumption. and allow the possibility of an increase in total produc- 
tion, the limit upon development -loses its absolute character. The 
problem of indusirialisation is essentially not a financial one, but a 
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problem of economic organisation. Asa matter of fact, the Russian, 
German and Allies’ wartime experiences have demonstrated that by 
proper organisation and co-ordination capital equipments can be built 
up more quickly than we could anticipate in the good old days of 
laissez-faire economy. Indeed, the rate of development possible in 
a country is not limited by the amount of savings as is thought by 
the orthodox economists but by the shortage of manpower and 
raw materials. ^ 

There is the possibility * ‘of ect capital by mE the 
under-employed to work for wages on public works, These wage- 
earners would in turn spend some of their earnings on buying goods 
and services, and the additional purchasing power thus created would 
draw still more persons into employment. Thus the existence of 
unemployment would make possible a rapid simultaneous expansion 
of both consumption and investment. Tf, however, there had previ- 
ously been a surplus of labour in agriculture, lacking employment 
on the land, tben the transfer of labour to building a railway or & 
power station would involve no reduction in agricultural output ; and 
the capital construction could take, place without any necessary dis 
in consumption per Bene 


r 
us 


IV. A Xe 
Although inflation may play a part in the financing by Govern- 
ment of economic development, it tends to; have œ deleterious - effect 
on the-rate and extent of mobilisation of resources especially through 
private and voluntary means. Moreover, it^ diminishes the amount 
of economic development that can take place with a given amount 
. of monetary resources. ib 
Thus, in the extreme case, inflation may actually cause the flow 
of goods on to the market to be Teduced since, if food prices rise 
relatively to other prices, the farmers may consume more at home. 
Again inflation distorts the profitability of various types of enterprise 
and encourages’ people to put too much capital into speculative 
enterprises and into hoards of gold and foreign exchange. Inflation 
also discourages the inflow of foreign investment, which is particularly 
important to under-developed countries. And, by reducing the real 
value of small savings, it also discourages the lower and middle 
income groups from: continuing to save. 
There is no substantial dangers of inflation in creating money 
to. employ surplus labour in ways that add to consumption; the 
difficulties arise only if this labour is put to producing capital goods. 
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Neath since the obstacle to employing this labour is usually 
insufficiency of capital equipment, surplus labour cannot be emplóyed 
even to.produce.consumption goods until some means of financing 
the creation of this capital equipment is first found. Either domestic 
consumption must fall, relatively to output, or foreign investment: 
must become available. The problem of putting unemployed labour 
to work is, theréfore, precisely the problem of finding sufficient wage 
fund to support labourers during the time period when machineries 
are being built. 

Domestic resources for increased capital investment by Govern- 
ment should be obtained only from taxation and surpluses of revenue 
over current expenditure, loans that genuinely tap the current savings 
of individuals and corporations, profits from state enterprises, and 
-where feasible, reduction of foreign security holdings. Other „means 
of finance, including advances by central banks, are believed to be 
especially.dangerous at present for under-developed countries, parti- 
cularly in view’ of the time lag between investment and the resulting 
increase in production of consumer goods and services. This method 
of; obtaining ‘ forced savings’ from incomes which lag behind price 
increases cannot be recommended’ because of Probable serious losses 
in other sectors of the economy. 
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A STUDY IN BIHAR CENSUS FIGURES : 


S. R. Boss, M.A. (Cav.), B.Sc. (Lonp.) 


Director of Statistics, Patna 


In my previous studies on the last gopala. census of Bihar, 
which were ‘published in the Calcutta Review under the heading 
“ The Bihar Population Census of 1951'' and “ The Outlines of the 
Occupátioral Structure of Bihar ” and in the Spark under the heading 

.'* Census Figures of a Bihar District’’, I had analysed the census 
data as far as they were available at the time. With the recent 
publication of the two volumes of the Bihar Tables (Census of India, 
1951, Vol. V, Parts II A and B), all the important data collected at 
the last census are now available for analysis. I shall not in this 
paper revert to the; facts which I have already analysed in my previous 
studies, but confine my examination to the new data that are now 

_ available. ` 


WHERE THE PEOPLE LIVE 


The following table shows how the population of Bihar is dis- 
tributed i ip- towns and villages ot different size :— 
Towns and Villages with population, No; f towns and silisqus: ^ Percentage of total popu- 


lation living in such 
towns arid villages. 


Less than 500 |a... 48495 — 20.2: 


500-1,000 18,849 . 23.6 
1,000-2,000 D 6,84 . i 29.9 
2,000-5,000 o^ 9,408 16.8 
5,000-10,000 uo 9 LV ^ 950 4,2 
10,000-20,000 ' fus 52 . 1.7 
20,000-50,000 . o 20 1.5 
50,000-100,000 6.75 7 11 
100,000 and above . 5 2.1 

. 71,491 |. 100.1 


"7 will be seen from thet table that almost 90 per cent. of the 
population of Bihar live-in villages with an average population of 
600. Although the great bulk of our population still live in the 
villages, yet the drift to towns was somewhat accelerated during 
1941-51 owing to the exigencies of the last world war. Thus taking 
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all the 63 towns for which there are records of population for the last 
two decades, we find that the urban population incréased by 28 per 
cent. from 1981 to 1941 and by 26 per cent. from 1941 to 1951 as 
against an increase of the total population of Bihar by 12 per cent. 
from 1981-41 and by 10-per gent. from 1941-51. During the last 
decade the growth of population has been more pronounced in the 
case of cities with population exceeding one lakh and towns with — 
population between 20 and 50 thousand, while towns with a population 
of less than 10 thousand have decayed. There is an annual migra- 
tion of at least 30 thousand people from the rural to urban areas. 
Although the total urban population of Bihar constituted 6.7. per cent. 
of the total population ‘in 195], there was a slightly larger proportion 
of persons aged 15-44 living in the urban area than the proportion in 
other age periods as the following table indicates :— 


. Age period Percentage of the total 
population living in 
urban areas. 


i 0-14 6.6 
> 15-44 ; m 7.16 
45 andaboye; > 6.2 


The disparity of the sexes in the urban ‘population is brought out by 
the following tables :— - 


Class of town. ; "Female per 100 malen: 
I (population of 1 lakh and above) ~- 82.4 — 
IL (50,000-100,000) : 86.6 
. III (20,000-50,000) . 82.7 
IV (10,000-20,000) l 86:0 — 
V  (5,000-10,000) - 90.0 


. Although the sex ratio in the urban population as a whole was 
84.5 5 females for every 100 males against 100°03 females for 100 males 
in the rural population, yet the sex disparity in the urban population 
becomes most pronounced in the age-period 15-54 as did following 
table shows :— 


Age period. Female per 100 males, 
Urban population . Rural population 
0-14 95 96 
15-54 73 gh ge 101 


55 and above 94 104 


x 
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Bus OF THE € Hovssnou 


"The data on household, age, civil: conio and literacy have 
- been compiled on a sample basis for the census of 1951. The sample 
size selected for the household data is one in a thousand, and for. age, 
civil condition and literacy data the size of the sample selected is ten 
per’cent. "Therefore, the conclusions to be derived from the study 
of the sample data would be subject to the usual sampling errors. 
For illustration, it may be cited: that although in the total population 
of Bihar there were 98.9 females for every 100 males, in the sample 
- population it was found that there were 97.9 females for every 100 
males. Thus the number of females per 100 males in the sample 
population is found to be subject to an error of 1.01 per cent. The 
error increases in the case of “district figures. ‘Thus in. the case of 
. Dhanbad (sub) district, the number of females per 100 males in the 
-.sample population is found to be subject to an error of 5 4 per cent. 
- Again, the total ‘urban population of Bihar shows that ‘there were. 
84.46: females for every 100 males;' but sample urban population 
shows 82.33 females for every 100 males. The sample urban popula- - 
- tion of females per 100 males is thus subject to an error of 2.5 per 
. cent, The error increases in the case of sample urban district- popula- 
tion. Thus in the case of Purnea district the number of femalés 
. per 100 males in the urban sample population is found to be subject 
to an error of 48 per cent. Subject to this conclusion I would now 
proceed to analyse the sample data provided. l 

An analysis of 7,344 samiple households shows that an average 
household in Bihar consists of the following persons :— 


; " Males Females Total 
Rural. n mrs Gale, ab 26 ^ 52. 
Urban zx e "S sss 26 - 22 4. 
Total bs iss is iy 2.6 20  . 52 


“An average household in the urban area is of smaller size and 
contains a smaller proportion of females thari an average household 
in the rural area. The relationship of the members constituting an 
T _avérage household in Bihar is indicated in the following table :— 


a Composition of the Family 


Average size of the Hend of household Sons and daughters of Other relations of 


family >- - and his wife ; the head of the the head of the 
' TUR T. household household 
5.18 omo nest. du. . 1.8 1.68 
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It is.of interest to note that. besides the members who constitute 
.& natural family, there are usually a number of other dependants. who 
constitute almost one-third of the family,and among whom females -- 
exceed males by more than 50 per cent. Again, as for the economic 
status of the members of the family, an average family id Bihar 
consists of 1.18 male earneis, 0.45 female earners, 0.91 earning 
dependants and. 3,34 mon-earning dependants. 


AGE AND SEX Cousin OF THE POPULATION 


In any study of the age composition of the population it must be 
borne in mind that people show a marked preference for ‘certain 
digits in returning their ages. In my ‘‘ Study of the Census Figures. 
of-a Bihar District ” I have shown that a marked preference 6éxists 
for the; digits. 0,5 and 2, while the digits most avoided are 7 and 9. 
This. difficulty may be overcome by presenting the statistics in con- 
venient age-groups in which the most favoured and the most dis- 
favoured digits occur in the middle of the group. But one difficulty 
of such presentation would be the Joss of comparability with the. 
` figures of past censuses. No such attempt. at smoothing has, how: 
ever, been made in presenting the age statistics of the 1951 census. 
The age composition of the population as found from, the sample 
tables of the 1941 and 1951 censuses. is indicated in the orang 
table :— 


Percentage of population comprised within ihe age group : 





Age-group Males : „ns, Females . 
eS i m. d 

1951 > A94, ` 1951 1941 
0—9 - 2? 868. 28.5: ' 968^'.-* 991 
10—19 20.8 ' 19.7 7. 19.99  ' ove 48.5 
20—29 14.8 16.6 15.4 17.1- 
80— 39 18.8 14.9 18.2 (0144 
40—49 ^. 104 7$ 10.1 . 10.1 9.5 
50—59 6.9- 5.9 "765 6.2 
60 & above 7.0 . 48 7.8 7 49 


In comparing the 1941 figures with those of 1951 it should be 

noted firstly, that although both are based en samples, the sample 
fraction was much smaller—being one in 50—in 1941 than in 1951 ; 
and further, the sample in 1941 was not fully representative of the 
whole province since some districts were uot represented at all and 
random sampling was not applied throughout the subdivisions. 


3 
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Secondi at the 1951 census age at the last birthday was recorded, 
while so far as I can see, at the 1941 census age at nearest birthday 
was recorded. Thus, for example, the age group 10-19 included, for 
the 1941 census, all persoris who were between the ages of 9} years 
and 19% years on the census day, while it included for the 1951 
census, all persons who had «completed 16 years but had not com- 
pleted 20 years on the day of the census. In the light. of this fact 
the comparatively smaller proportion of persons in the-first age group 
and: ‘larger proportion of persons in the ‘last ‘age group in the 1951 
population would appear all the more remarkable. The population in 
1951 consisted of a smaller proportion of children and a larger pro- 
portion of aged persons (aged’50 and over), than the 1941 population. 
Another thing worth noticing in the age constitution of the population. 
is. the remarkable drop in the proportion of the population from the 
age-group 0-9 to the age-group 10-19 and the equally remarkable 
steadiness of the proportion in the age groups 20-29 and 30-39. The 
proportion of males and females in the different age-groups in the 
1951 population is indicated below :— 


Distribution of 1000 persons of the 1951 population. 
according to age and sex 


Age-group “Males Females 
0—9 A 185 ; 1833 
10—19 105 . 99 
20—29 . 75 . 76 
80—80 67 66 
40—49 52 ` 50 
50—59 . An 35 .. 88 
60 & over "' 86 2 : BB 
Total. ch BOR 495 


ae 


The» above table shows an excess of males over femen in all 
groups ‘except 20-29 and 60 and over.’ 

The single year age returns (which are subject to preference for 
certain digits and aversion for others) show that up to 100 years of age 
males exceed females in 58 age periocs and females exceed males in 
42 age periods, the ratio of males to females in the total sample 
population being 1(0: 97.9. The excess of males over females is, 
_ however, most pronounced in the age-group 5-17 when the proportion 
^ stands at 100: 94.1, while the excess of females over males is most 
marked in the population aged. 60 and over, when the ratio of males 
to females stands at 100 : 114.9. Thus although females start in life 
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with a handicap in xoa: yet they finish € with a marked pre- 
dominance in numbers. 

The sex ratio among the Muslims in Bihar is 97.7 females for 100 
males against 99 females per 100 males among the Hindus. The sex 
ratio, however, varies greatly from district to district as' the 
following table shows :— 


Females per. 100. Males 


Hindus E - i. Muslims -- 
Saran : 110.2 Saran |. 106.7 
Darbhanga 104.2 Gaya 114.8 
Muzaffarpur. . 103.4 Purnea 91.9 
Dhanbad 78.4 Singhbhum í 0 755. 
; : Dhanbad 70.4 


Although both among the Hindus and "Muslims of Bihar males 
exceed females in number, yet among the tribal people females exceed 
males, the ratio being 108.6 females for 100 males. Among the 
Christians, too, who are drawn largely from the tribal people, females 
exceed males in the proportion of 100 males to 100.2 females. 

According to the Sundbargh test which states that population 


in the age-group 15-50 constitutes roughly one-half of the total - 


population of a country and that the progressive, stationary and re- 
irogressive character of the population would depend on whether 
the population in the youngest age-group, viz., 0-15, 18 in excess of, 
équal to, or less than, the population in the oldest age-group, viz., 
50 and over, we find, as from the following table, that the population 
of Bihar is typically of the progressive (expansive) type :— 


Percentage of the total population in each age-group 
1951 el 1941 : 


Age-group z 

Under 15 ^ — 88.7 . 89.6 

15 and under 50 : 47.1 49,8 
* 50 and over 14.2 m 10.6 


It would appear that whén compared with the composition of 
the population in 1941, the progressive nature of the population had 
been somewhat moderated in 1951. 

The average age of the 1951 population of Bihar is found to be 
25.69 years for males and 25.04 years for females.. A similar cal- 
culation for the population of the Gaya distriot had shown the average 
age of males to be 27.2 years and of females 25.2 years. More 
than half of both the male and female population of Bihar is'less 
than 21 years of age. 
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The following table shows the proportion, of unmarried, married 
and widowed population of Bihar in 1951 :— 
Percentage of unmarried, married and widowed population in the different age groups 
] 


Age group Males Females 
. Unmarried Married ‘Widowed Unmarried Married Widowed 
E & & 


divorced l divorced 

5-14 84.2 15.6 0.2 76.3 23.4 0.4 
15-24 81.0 07.5 1.5 18.4 84.1 | 25 
25-84 8.9 87.6 8.5 8.2 90.5 6.8 
85-44 4.7. 89.2 6.1 - 1.5 ^ 85.2 18.8 
45-54 3.4 86.0 10.5 1.0 78.8 25.6 
55-64 2.5 79.2 18.8 0.8 59.7 89.5 
(5-14 1.6 72.4 25.9 0.6 49.9 49.5 


75 and over 2.0 61.6 96.4 0.5 38.3 61.2 


Marriage is not only universal in Bihar (married and widowed 
females together constituting 96.8 per cent. of the female population 
in the age-group 95-84), but it takes place fairly early in lfe and 
even with the Sarda Act in operation for more than twenty years, 
we find in 1951 that at least eleven lakh girls aged 5-14 had been 
married in contravention of the Act. The district where child 
marriages are most prevalént are Monghyr, Santal Pargana and 
Darbhanga, where the proportion of females aged 5-14 who are 
married exceeds 80 per cent. The district where child marriages 
- are fewest in number is Singhbhum where only 7 per cent. of females 
aged 5-14 are married. It is, however, encouraging to find that 
although *the: 1941 Census revealed that 3.4 per cent. of the males 
and 8.5 per cent. of the females in the age-gtoup 0-5 where married 
or widowed, the 1951 census did not show any person, male or female, 
married in this age period; again, while in the age period 5-14, the 
percentage of married or widowed males and females constituted 
18.1 and 28.0 per cent. respectively ‘of the male and female . popula- 
tion in this age-group iu 1941, the percentages had come down to 
15.8 and 23 7 per cent. respectively in the 1951 population. Married 
women in the reproductive age period (15-50) formed 39.8 per cent. 
of the total female population in 1941 and 40.3 per cent. in 1951, 
Thus although early marriage is.on the decrease, the proportion 
of married women in the fecund age period had, if anything, increased 
in.1951. The number of infants under one year per married woman 
aged 15-50 works out at 0.06 in 1941 and 0.24 in 1951, . 
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The following table shows the excess of married females over 
married males and the excess of widowed females over widowed males 
in the different age periods in the sample population of 1951 :— 


. Excess (+) or defect (—) of Excess (+) or defect (—) of 





Age period a females over married mig females over widowed 

5-14 +80,653 . + 765 
15-24 +58,582 — + 8,218 
25-84 + 6,464. + 8,151 
95-44 —17,784 4- 15,695 
45-54 —29,192  . -- 24,111 
55-64 —21,660 + 28,445 
65-74 — 9,969 ' ^ 416,990 
75 and over — 6,907 i + 8,518 

+ 5,187 -+ 100,888 


The over-all excess of married females over married males is 
explained partly, by the emigration of married males to places outside 
Bihar to earn their livelihood leaving their families at home, and 
partly, by polygamous marriages among males. 

The excess of married females in the age-group 5-14 shows that for 
the 1,07,762 females who married in this age-period (in the sample 
population), the husbands of 77, 109 of them were aged 5-14, and the 
husbands of the remaining 80,658 were aged 15-24 or higher. The 
still greater excess of married females over married males in the, 
age-group 15-24 shows that this is most common age for women to 


marry and that husbands are generally older than wives. The. °° 


comparatively small excess of married females over married males. 
in the age-group 25-84 shows that most women marry at youngér 
ages and very few women marry at this advanced age. Perhaps in - 
this age period a number of married males also emigrate from Bihar : 
to earn their livelihood outside Bihar, but for which the excess of 
married females in this age period would have been still Jess, From 
the age-group 35-44 onwards the married males exceed the married 
females and perhaps the explanation lies in the combination of the 
two facts that the population of Bihar has been increasing from 
decade to decade and that husbands are older than* wives. Moreover, 
husbands being older than wives, the widowhood of a female in a 
particular age-group decreases the number of married women in that 
age-group but a corresponding reduction in the number of married 
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men takes place most often only in the next higher age-group to 
which the husband belongs. I cannot, however, find a satisfactory 
explanation for the sudden drop in the excess of ,married males over 
married females in the age-group 65-74. One would imagine that ' 
married males who had temporarily emigrated outside Bihar for 
earning their livelihood, would at this age return to Bihar and thus 
increase the number of married males in Bihar. 


Widowed females exceed widowed males in every age period 
because, as I have said, husbands being older than their wives, the 
chances of husbands, death are greater than the chances of wives’ 
death, and the death of a husband would generally cause the widow- 
hood of a married female in the age-group lower than the one to 
which the husband belongs. The death of & wife would cause, on 
the other hand, the widowhood of the husband who is most likely 
to be in the next higher age-group. The age of husband being 
_higher than that-of the wife, the number of widows would normally 
exceed the number of widowers. In fact, in the 1951 population 
ihere were twice as many widows as widowers. This excess is 
further accentuated by the fact that widowers re-marry much oftener 
than widows. These provide the reason why in the age-group 75 
and over the proportion of married and widowed in the case of females 
is almost the reverse of that among the males. It is, however, 
encouraging to note that while in the 1941 population 12 per cent. 
of the females aged 0-5 were widowed, the 1351 population did not 
show any marriages of females (and consequent chances of widow- 
hood) in this age-period. Moreover, although 15°1 per cent. of the 
‘total female population was found to be widowed in the Census of 
1941, the proportion had decreased to 10'1 per cent. in the population 
of 1951. 


For thé Census tables it is usual to take divorced persons along 
with those. widowed. The Census of 1951 shows that the number of 
persons divorced formed 3'6 per cent. of the number widowed. It 
is, however, curious to observe that although 80 per cent. of the 
Christian population in Bihar is concentrated in the district of Ranchi, 
the district of Parulia having only 3°7 per cent. and Champaran only 
half per cent. of the total’ Christian population, yet the number of 
divorced persons was the highest (18 per cent. of the total divorced 
Population of Bihar in the Champaran district, second highest (11 
per cent.) in the Purulia district and as low as 8 per cent. in the 
Ranchi district. 
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LITERACY: AND EDUCATION 


Literacy by age groups - in 1951 and 1941 (bot computed — on 
sample basis) is indicated in the following table :— 


1951 í . 3104 ^ 
Age group Percentage of persons in the Age group Percentage of persons in 
age-group who were “ the age-group who. 
literate ] were literate 
. Males Females l Males Females 
5-9 17.5 " 40 59 cv 6.6 1.9 
10-14 24.9 6.9 10-24 ~~ 149. > 44 
15-24 25.8 6.4  :15-20 20.7 ^ 5.4 
25-84 . 24.1 5.1 26-80 22.9 4.5 
35-44 29:3 ^ 8.8 — 80-50 18B8 . 84 - 
45-54 19.7 .8.2 50 and above 16.1 * 28^ 
55-64 17.5 8.0 l 
65-74 11. B 
75 and above’ 15.2 2.8 us ge 
All ages 922.0 4.8 >> Allages - 16.6 385 o. 
(5 and upwards) (5 and upwards) 


Owing to differences in age groupings in the 1951 and 1941 
tables comparison in the progress of literacy in age-groups other "than 
5-14 is not possible. The percentage of literates, male and female, 
in the age-group 5-14 had increased from 6'7 in 1911 to 18:5 5 in 1951, 
while literacy in the population aged 5 and over had increased from 
10'2 per cent. in 1941 to 13.5 per cent. in 1951. The fact that the 
percentage of literacy is lower in the age-group 5-9 than i in the age- - 
group 10-14 shows that either many children do not begin their 
education till they are’ ten years of age, or many of those who begin 
their education earlier do not acquire literacy (i.e., ability to read and 
write a simple letter) till they are ten years of age. It is of interest 
to note that corresponding to “100 males and 100 females each who 
can both read and write, there are 19 males and 53 females who can 
read but not write. Unless literate people subsequently lapse into 
illiteracy, or the percentage of deaths among literates is different . 
from that among illiterates, or adult education has made rapid head- 
way, which does not seem very probable, the percentage of literacy 
in the ten yearly age groups "would indicate roughly the progrese of. 
literacy from decade to decade. 

At the census of 1951 information was also collected on ihe 
educational standards attained by the literate persons. The informa- 
tion collected reveals that for every 10,000 persons who commenced 
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education and acquired literacy, there were 1,124 persons who passed 
the middle school standard, 357 who passed the matriculation standard, 
88 who passed the intérmediate standard, 46 who graduated and 18 who 
passed the post-graduate standard of general education. Besides 
these, 128 persons for every 10,000 literate persons passed the techni- 
cal and vocational training courses. That our literate persons show a 
preference for urban areas is proved by the fact that the ratio of urban 
to rural population is 5.5.:100 for the illiterate people, while it.is as 
"high as 21.5: 100 for the literate people. It is possible that literate 
persons acquire an outlook of life which inclines them to prefer an 
urban to rural residence : but “perhaps the more impelling cause is that 
literate persons find in urban areas occupation’ suitable to their 
attainments.’ Some light is thrown on the preference shown by 
educated persons for different classes of occupations by the following 
table :— f : 
Percentage of population in different livelihood classes. 
Livelihood class, Illiterate. Under middle Middle school Matric. to post- 
i schoolstandard. standard. graduate 
iih i standard, 
; Cultivators of land 55.2 . 59.5 48.9 25.5 . 
wholy or mainly i 
owned and their ` 
dependants f ; l 
2. Cultivators of land 8.7 5.8 4.5 8.3 
wbolly or mainly : 
unowned and 
their dependants 
'8. Cultivating labour- | 24.0 © 7.0 58 .. 2.4 
ers and their E 
dependants 
4. Non-cultivating , 0.5 Lb 2.2 28 - 
owners,  agricul- : . booa 
tural rent 
receivers and their 
dependants 


5¢ Persons with 9.5 . 6.6 9.2 18,0 
f dependants _ . en- 
gaged in produc- 
tion other than 
cultivation . : 
6. Persons with de- 2.9 6.7 ^, 8.6 8&8 . 
pendants engaged 
in commerce . 
7. Persons with de- ¢0.5 1.8 . 88 5.7 
pendants engaged 
in transport ; 
8. Persons with de- 4.7 12.2 22.2 89.1 — 
pendants engaged . : 
in other services. 
11—1850P—IV 
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. It would appear from the table that the literate and educated 
classes have a definite -bias for non-agricultural occupations. The 
percentages of illiterate persons, together with their dependants, 
éngaged in agricultural and non-agricultural pursuits are 88.4 and 
11.6 respectively, while the percentages of educated persons (matricu- 
lates to post-graduates), together. with their dependants, engaged in 
agricultural and non-agricultural oceupations are 33.9 and 66.1 respec- 
tively. Further, that educated persons prefer seeking service to 
following independent vocations is brought out by thé fact that even’ 
among the.four categories of non-agricultural] pursuits, they prefer 
most the last category in which employees (engaged by others) form . 
68 per cent. of the total persons following this occupaticn, while the 
percentage of employees (engaged by others) in all the four non- 
agricultural occupations taken together is only 49 per cent. 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGION 


The number of Muslims found in Bihar in 1951 was 4.56 millions, 
while at the 1941- census their number was 4.72 millions. Presuming 
that the Muslims showed the same rate of increase as tbe total 
population of Bibar during the decade 1941-51, their numbers in 1951 
would have been: 5.19 millions... That their numbers did not show 

this increase is due to the emigration of Muslims to Pakistan after 
the division of India. Since the main wave of emigration occurred 
in 1946-47, it is presumed that something between five to six lakhs 
of Muslims must have emigrated from Bihar. It.is also interesting 
to note that in 1941 there was an excess of females among the — 
Muslim population of Bihar, there being 101.7 females for 100 males 
but in 1951, the males were in excess, there being 97.7 females for 
100 males, which perhaps means that even among those Muslims 
who, bave stayed on in’ Bihar, many may have sent their female folk 
to Pakistan. The districts where Muslim population has shown a 
decrease in 1951 are Purnea, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Champaran, 
Bhagalpur (including Saharsa) and Santal Pargana. The rest of the 
districts show an increase which is particularly marked in the districts 
of the Chotanagpur division and specially in the Manbhum district. 
Another interesting feature. is that although in 1951 there were 4.56 
millions Muslims in Bihar, the number of persons who returned Urdu 
as their mother tongue was only 2.74 millions. Thus about 40 per 
cent of the Muslims must bave returned Hindi as their mother 
tongue. The percentage of Muslims speaking Urdu varies from 98 
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per cent in Gaya district, 93 per cent in Shahabad. district and 86 
per cent in Patna district to 84 percent in Saran, 33 per cent in 
Champaran, 28 per cent in Hazaribagh and 27 per cent in Palaman. . 
Bengali comes, next to Hindi and Urdu, as the mother tongue 
of the largest number of people in Bihar. It forms the mother 
tongue of 4.4 per cent of the population, while another 1.7 per cent 
` of the population speak Bengali as a subsidiary language. The 
number of persons speaking Bengali as their mother tongue exceeds 
those speaking Hindi (including Urdu) as their mother tongue in the 
districts of Purulia and Singbhum. It is, however, curious to note 
that although Bengali-speaking people constituted 5.6 per cent of the 
population of Bihar in 1931 and according to the sample table of 
1941 census, Bengali was the mother tongue of 6.1 per cent of the 
population of Bihar, and’ in spite of the fact that more than 55 
thousand displaced persons from Hast Pakistan (who speak Bengali) 
had arrived in Bihar during 1946-1951, Bengali was returned as the 
mother tongue of only 4.4 per cent of the population of Bihar in 1951. 


MIGRATION 


The total number of immigrants into Bihar from outside the 
State was 5.6 lakhs, t.e., only 1.4 per cent of the population both in 
Bihar as recorded in the census of 1951. Till the census reports of 
other States in India are published, it is not possible to know the 
number of emigrants from Bihar to the other States of India, 
whose numbers must be considerably larger than those of immigrants 
into Bihar. It is, however, interesting to note that in the 

immigrant population of Bihar the sex ratio is as high as 90.8 females 
for eyery 100 males, which means that most of the inmigrá- 
tion is atleast of a semi-permanent character unlike the emigration 
from Bihar which is mainly of a seasonal or temporary nature. 
The districts which receive the largest number of immigrants from 
the other States of India are Shahabad, Purnea, Hazaribagh, Dhanbad 

and Singhbhum, of which the first two are border districts and the 
‘last two contain important industrial centres. In fact Singhbhum 
receives almost three times as many immigrants from outside Bihar 
as from the other districts of Bibar. 

Coming to inter-district migration within Bihar, the stay-at-home 
character of the population is brought out by the ‘fact that such 

. migrants form only 2°9 per cent. of the total number of persons born 
' within the State, The following table gives the detaile of inter- 
district migration in Bihar. di Tx 


^ 
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Number of persons born in the. Nurober of persons born in'other 


. district noted in col. 1 but districts of Bihar, but enu- 
District enumerated in other merated in the district 
districts of Bihar. noted in col. 1, 
20.0 | Q e (3) 

Patna ... ay 87,828 1,45,251 
Gaya. me . 1,441,002 . 67,552 
Shahabad i^ ss 601,084 .. 48 846 
‘Bama uno “ad 07,266 22,982 

Champaran m 24940 — 7 86,207 
Muzaffarpur à x 2 ,14,584 f 50,404 
Darbhanga " 88,271 7o 875 
Monghyr ... me ^ C$ — x - — 92,822 
Scherer 2j 0 MB 84271 
Pumea 4. 0 45828 ^. 1,81,859 
Santal Parganas... — 47,602 45,168 
Hazaribagh ay Co 75,5800 - 70,845 
Ranchi ... Lane 99,850 = — 26,930 
Domi mj 6X. Qe 
Palamau Ee 28,827 80,123 
Singhbhum vs 12,779 . 46,892 
Total ms 11,40,875 11,29,627 


It would appear from the table that the districts of Bhagalpur, 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur send out the largest number of persons born 
in these districts te the other districts within the Staté; while 
Dhanbad, Patna and Purnea receive the largest number of immigrants 
from .the other districts of Bihar. The districts which show a net 
excess of immigration over emigration are Patna, Champaran, Purnea, 
Manbbum, Palamau and Singhbhum, while the districts which have 
an excess of emigration: over immigration are ee di Muzaffarpur 
M and Gaya. 


It is of interest to note that 53 per cent. of inter-district i immi- 
grants consist of females, which perhaps is due to the fact that a 
"large number of females born in each district is married to persons 
residing in adjoining districts. The proportion of female immigrants 
. is found to be particularly high in Saran, Champaran and Santal 
Pargana, districts,.but is specially low in Palamau district. 
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The scheme of oceupational classification followed for the 1951 
census is somewhat different from that of the earlier censuses. The 
entire population has been divided into two broad livelihood categories, 
.viz., agricultural and non-agricultural. Tt should, however, be noted 
that plantation industries, forestry and woodcutting, stock raising, 
hunting and fishery have not been included in agriculture. The 
agricultural and non-agricultural categories have each been further 
sub-divided into four classes. Each of these eight livelihood classes 
has been further divided into three sub-classes composed of self- 
supporting persons, earning dependants and non-earning depeudants. 
A self-supporting person has been defined as a person who is in 
receipt of income, whether in cash or kind, which is sufficient at least. 
for his own maintenance. An earning dependant is one who secures 
a regular income, in cash or kind, but whose income is not sufficient 
to support him. A non-earning ‘dependant is one who does not earn 
any income and is wholly supported by some-one else. The principal 
occupation of an earning dependant has been shown to be the same 
as that of the person, who partially supports him ; and the occupation 
in which he is actually engaged and from which he derives an income 
which supports bim partially, is shown as his secondary means of 
livelihood. Lastly, the economically active persons, i.e., those who 
are self-supporting persons engaged in productive activities, belonging 
to the non-agricultural classes, have been further sub-divided into 
ten divisions and eighty sub-divisions. Hach of these divisions and 
sub-divisions: has been sub-divided still further into employers, 
employees and independent workers. As a result. of a somewhat 
different classification being followed for the’ 1951 census from that 
adopted for the 1931 census (no table of occupational classification was 
published for the 1941 census), comparability with the previous census 
has been made difficult. The following table indicates the means of 
livelihood and the economic status of the persons censused in 1951 :— 


- * Agricultural classes Non-agricultural classe 
Percentage of persons who are Percentage.of persons who are 
Sex : ; 
Self Earning Non-earning Self Earning. — Non-esrning 
supperting. dependants. dej.endants. supporting. dependants. dependants. 
a 2 e T 
Males — 4577 44 | 499 - 448 42 510 
Females .184 87 779 115 42. — 868 


Total 819 41 64:0 29°5 42, 66°3 
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The percentages of self-supporting’. persons, earning dependants 
and non-earning dependants for the entire population of the State is 
shown separately for each sex in the following table :— 


Percentage of the population who are 


Sex 
Self-supporting. Earning dependants. Non-earning dependants. 
Males 45°5 AA 501 
Females 175 8'8 787 
Total 81:6 4°7 63°7 


Thus, although male persons between the ages of 16 and 60 
years, Who are expected ‘to be self-sufficient, constitute 51.6 per cent. 
‘of the total male population, we find that only 45.5 per cent. have 
been actually returned as self-sufficient. The rest may be presumed 
' to be suffering from infirmities, or are unemployed or partially 
employed, and are thus wholly or partially dependant on others. 
International comparisons are difficult ; but- if we take self-sufficient 
persons and earning dependants in Bihar to correspond roughly to 
the economically active population of other countries (for the number 
of self-supporting but inactive population in Bihar is comparatively 
small), the position of Biharivis-a-vis some other countries may be 
“indicated as follows :— l 


Country and ` : Year Percentage of economically active 
population. 
France (1946) 7 50.9 
United Kingdom (1949) Tos 44.9 
- Italy (1948) — 41.6 
United States (1949) 41.5 
Japan : * (1949) 40.7 
Canada (1948) 87.4 
Bihar a1) 86.3 
Greece (1946) . 38.2 


* Out of 11.05 million self-supporting persons who follow agriculture 
‘as à principal occupation, 0.74 million persons have some non- 
agricultural occupations as subsidiary means of livelihood. Similarly, 
out of 1.66 million self-supporting persons who follow non-agricultural 
' occupations as principal means of livelihood, 0.15 million follow 
agriculture as subsidiary occupation. Thus 12.0 per cent. of the self- 
supporting persons following any principal occupation, have also a 
subsidiary means of livelihood. The earning dependants when 
classified by the principal occupation of those on whom they are 
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partially dependent, are divided between agricultural and, non- 
. agricultural occupations in the proportion of 86: 14; but when they 
are classified by the occupation actually followed by them, the 
proportion changes to 64: 36.~ Thus non-agricultural occupation offer 
comparatively greater opportunities for employment of earning 
dependents than ot self-sufficient persons. Again, although the 
agricultural classes, together with their dependents, constitute £6 per 
cent. and non-agricultural clssses with their dependents, form 14 per 
cent. of the entire population, yet from the standpoint of the provision 
of employment (principal and. subsidiary, to self-sufficient’ persons as 
well as to earning dependents), agriculture and non-agriculture give 
employment in'the proportion of 80 to 20 respectively. 

The subsidiary agricultural occupations of those (self-sufficient 
males and females) who have some category of agricultural occupation 


as their principal means of livelihood, are indicated in the following 


table :— 
Príneipal means of Percentage of self-sufficient persons with principal means of 
livelihood. livelihood indicated in col I whose subsidiary means 
of livelihood are . 
Cultivation of Oultivaticn of Agricultural D. pendence on 
owned land. unowned land. labour. receipt of rent 
"Do" ie from agricul- 
, turol land. 
(1) i 
1. Cultivation of — 1.5 4.0 0.5 
owħed land 
2. Cultivation of 3.8 — 6.1 0.2 
unowned land 
8. Agricultural 2.9 # 1.5 — 0.07 
labour & . Dd) 
4. Dependence on 6.4 0.8 1.8 — 
< rent réceived : 
from agricultural 
land 


The folowing table summarises the information available in 


respect of self-sufficient persons following different occupations as 
principal and subsidiary means of livelihood :— 


Means «f livelihood as in the Percentage of self-sufficient 
previous tabie for categories persons who follow the 
l-IV and as described below occupation mentioned in 


Percentage of self-sufficient 
persons to: total’ persons- of 
each sex depending on the 


for categories V-VIII. col. I as principal and principa! means. of. livelihood 
: Subsidiary means of mentioned in col, 1, 
livelihood. : — 
: Principal ^ Subsidiary ^ Males Females 
Category I à 56.0 60.1 45.9 18.2 
z H 7.8 108 482 16.0 
» I 22.5 14.6 46.1 19.6 
ii IV 0.6 1.1 44.9 21.8 
" V 4l. 4.4 ; $0.0. 18.0 
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: (Production: other than p 


. iure) - - a" 
; E Principal Subsidiary Males Feinales 
. Category VI (Commerce) 29 | 8.2 41.9 11.5 
ji VII (Transport) 0.7 08 . 49.4 4.5. 
» o VIII (Miscellaneous) 5.8 55 424 -118 


The table shows that a somewhat higher proportion of people 
follow categories I and II and a somewhat lower proportion of people 
. follow category III as subsidiary than as principal means of 
livelihood.; and that women find smaller opportunities for employ- 
ment in non- agricultural oceupations, and specially in transport, than 
in agricultural occupations. 

The economically active . populatioa ‘engaged in dusta and 
services (non-agricultural classes) have been divided into employers, . 
-employees and independent workers. - Economically .active persons 
include all self-sufficient parsons excepting those that are not engaged 
in: productive activities. The economically self-sufficient but inactive 
population in the non-agricultural field comprise those who Jive on 
income from non-agriéultural property, on pensions, remittances, 
scholarships, inmates of jails and asylums, beggars and“ vagrants, 
, etc. Their total number is small, forming only 2.5 per cent. of 
the economically active population of the non-agricultural classes. 
Among them beggars and vagrants form the largest class, numbering 
in 1951 15,252 males and 9,514 females in Bihar excluding 
Bhagalpur Division for which figures have not been given. The per- 
centage of employers, employees and independent workers among the 
economically active population engaged in ‘industries and services is 
shown in the following table :— ' 


Percentage distribution of economically, active persons engaged in inoustrjes 
. and services amo ng 


Employers Employeea Independent workers 

"e 2 : Male Female Male Fema!e Male Female 

. -Rurdlarea -4.7 47 — 463 368 49.1 58.4 

"Urmere 3.9 —— £51 . 5,5 496 887 45.9 
Bihar . 44 "48 50.4 40.4 45.2 54.8 " 


It shows that women prefer, compared to mud work as indepen- 
dent workers rather than as employees. Again, in the urban areas a 
considerably higher proportion of males and females work as employees 
than as independent workers, when compared with rural areas. An 
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` average employer in the rural area employs 9.3 persons, while in the 
urban area he employs 18.9 persons. The proportion of. male 
employees to female employees in the rural area is 100 : 19.4 and in: 
‘the urban area it is 100: 18.5. That small and cottage industries 
predominate in Bihar is proved by the fact that. independent 
workers form 47 per cent.-of total number engaged in industries and 
services and that an average: employer in Bihar employs only 10.8 
persons, male arid female. It is of interest to compare the proportion 
of employers and independent workers, on the one hand, to salaried 
employees and wage - earners, on the other, in industries and services 
(other than agriculture) in Bihar and some of the other countries in 
the world as in the table below :— 


€ 


Country and Year : m ' Proportion of employers and independent 
: workers to salaried employees and 
wage earners, 


France (1986) - l 28 : 72 


U.K. . (1981) É 12:88 
Italy (1986) 22:78 
U.S.A.” * (1940) f : 12:88 ` 
Japan,* «, .-«19047) > i 22:8 
Canada > (19041) ` 16:84 
Bihar - (1951) i * 51:49 


i ~, The comparison of the economic structure with man-power distri- 

tution of Bihar i in 1951 with that in 1931 is rendered difficult due to 
changes in classification of occupations and the separation of Orissa 
from Bihar in 1936. I have, however, attempted in the table below 
such a comparison with the materials that were available. For this 
purpose I have taken the principal occupation of earners of 1931 census 
to correspond to the principal means of livelihood of the self-supporting 
persons of 1951. IT have also excluded the occupational figures of the 
Orissa Division from those given for the British territory of Bihar and 
Orissa in 1941, but I could not allow for the inclusion of Seraikela and 
Kharsawan in the Bihar state in the 1951 census. ‘In grouping 


P 


together occupations under a common head from the 1931 and 195i * 


tables, I have foliowed the instructions contained in. AppendixgA, Vol. 


V; Part IIB of the Census Report for Bihar. * The total number of 

earners in Bihar in 1931. was 9.15 million males and 3.94 million 

females, “while the total number of self-sufficient persons in 1951 was 

79,21 million males and 3.49 niillion females. Thus the percentage of 

earners or self-sufficient persons to the total population had come down, 
19—1850P—IV ` 
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from 40.4 in 1981 to 31.6 in 1951. The following ‘table is based on 
89 per cent. of the earners of 1931 and 96 per cent. of the self-support- . 
ing persons of 1951 who could be identified for purposes of grouping. 
and comparison. l l 


Principal occupation of earners or Percentage of total earners or self-sufficient 
self-sufficient persons. persons in Bihar engaged in occupations 
noted in col, 1. d 
1951 Í 1981 
1. Pasture and Agriculture 87.8 78.7 . 
2. Exploitation of Minerals ' 1.8 ' 0.8 
8. Industry _ 25 « 4.8 
4. Transport and Communieation : 0.8 0.6 
5. "Trade and Commerce 3.0 8.8 
6. Publie Administration and Liberal 1.8 1.1 
: Arts — is 
Total (1-6) 88.8 i 96.2 
7. Earners or self-sufficient persons . 11.2 3.8 
engaged in Construction and 
Utilities, Personal Services, ^ 
etc. not accounted for above i 
Total Earners or self-sufticient Persons 100.0 . 100.0 


The table shows that Bibar has made little progress in industria- 
lisation; and on the other hand, ruralisation has, if anything, increased 
since 1931. For ‘purposes of comparison I am giving below the 
percentage distribution of the economically active population in some 
of the other countries of the world. The comparison should be made 
with caution specially as earning dependants, who have been excluded 
from the Bihar figures, may have been included in the figures of the 
foreign countries given below :— "s 

Percentage of the economically active population employed in 
Country and Year Agriculture Mining Manufacturing Commerce Construc- , 


tion Transport and 
Communication. 


France (1946) 36.5 ` 1.7 22.7 8.6 11.6 
U.K, ^ (194) 54 (89 88.0 11.5 14.4 
- Italy (1948) 48.0 0.7 20.6 10.0 6.2 
U.S a (1949) , 14.3° 1.6 24.1 , 28.5 11.8 
Japan , (19049) 54.8 1.5 17.7 GA 7.8 : 
Canada (1948) 25.7 © 1.5 26.8. 15.6 14.8 
Greece (1946) — 60.9 0.5 5.7 18.8 5.7 


` The economic structure of India is materially different from that 
of the developed countries of the West. It is even materially different 
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from that of Japan. A much larger proportion of our population is 
engaged in agriculture and a much smaller proportion in industry, 
trade, transport and comnierce than in the developed countries of the 
East and West. Almost everywhere in the world the value of output 
per worker employed in agriculture is less than the value of output 
per worker in mining, manufacturing, transport and commerce. It 
would be very difficult for us to increase substantially our per capita 
national income unless we can reduce the proportion of our population 
engaged in agriculture and divert them to other channels, such as 
industry, trade and transport. Above all, we can ill afford to keep up 
the present rate of growth of population in Bihar at one per cent. per 
annum, when Bihar has a density-of population per square mile (572) 
which is higher than that of all other States in India except West 
Bengal and Travancore-Cochin and is only exceeded by a few foreign 
countries, such as England and Wales, Netherlands and Belgium, and 
asown area of just above half an acre per head of the population. 
Grow Fewer Babies should therefore be as important a campaign in 
this State as Grow More Food. — 


1 


Round the World 


British and French Parliamentary System. 


Sometime ago a writer in the Contemporary Review analysed the 

differences between the British and the French Parliamentary systems. 
' He, as others, has noticed radica! differences between the two systems. 
In Britain, although the Government has been characterised as 
Parliamentary, actually it is very largely independent of the Parliament. 
The Ministers are chosen from among those members of the Parliament 
who belong tothe majority par y From this one may conclude that 
the Government is constituted by the Parliament. Actually, however, 
itis the electorate which chooses the Government. In returning members 
to ‘the House of Commons -the electorate has in ‘mind the Government 
which it would like to be formed. It practically chooses the Prime Minister 
from among different parties on the ticket of which elections are fought. 
In other words it has a clear picture in its mind as to the Government 
which in its opinion should govern the country during the next five ‘years. 
It is with this object in view that the electorate gives its verdict in 
favour of the candidates set up by this or that party. 

In France the position is different. The electorate does not seem 
to be concerned with the Ministry which will be formed after the elections. 
It is concerned only with fhe choice of its representatives on the legislature. 
What Ministry will be formed and who will lead it and how long it would 
remain in power, all these are matters which, it thinks, should be decided 
not by it but by the legislature. In other words ibis not its responsibility 
but it is the responsibility of the representatives which it elects. In 
view of this it is easy to explain why the electorate attaches so much 
importance to even slight differences in view-points of the candidates 
and the groups which set them up. Simply because these differences 
are ‘emphasised, the French legislature happens to ,consist of so many 
small groups without any particular party or group having a majority. 

There are some Frenchmen who seem to think that too frequent 
ministerial changes. may be avoided if, as in England, the threatened 
Ministry is given the right to ask for the dissolution of the Parliament 
and an appeal to the country. If dissolution of the Parliament 
hangs over the head of the members as a threat, they may think twice 
before: voting out a Ministry. But it has been pointed out in rejoinder 
that even by this procedure it wiil be very difficult to secure a stable 
majority in favour of a Government. In England when dissolution takes 
piace the Government as a whole approaches the people for support. 
It is now for the electorate to decide whether it will support the 
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Government in office or vote for an alternative Government. In France, 
however, when the dissolution will take place the Government as a whole 
will not approach the people for support. The Government is always a 
coalition one and it consists of different political elements. With the 
dissolution the different component elements will fall apart and each 
group will approach the peopie on its own account. Consequently, when 
the elections are over, it will be found that the legislature consists of as 
many groups as before. Ministerial instability is in fact implicit in 
French traditions. 


President of the French Republic. 


On the 17th December last members of the two Houses of the French 
Parliament were called upon to meet at Versailles and elect the second 
President of the Fourth Republic. There isa popular impression gathered 
from the experiences under the Third Republic that the French President 
does not either reign or govern and in this regard he is a more pathetic 
figure than the holder of the British Crown. Many years ago, Monsieur 
Auriol, who became the first President under the Fourth Republic, gave 
out as his opinion that there was no room for both the President and the 
Prime Minister to function side by side. He thought then that President- 
ship of the Republic might be merged in the Premiership. 

This impression has now been largely washed away and an increasing 
importance is being attached to the office of the President. It is important . 
to remember in this connection that no pdlitical party maintains a 
working majority in the National Assembly. In fact the members of 
this body are divided into a large number of small or large groups. This 
phenomenon is not new. It was noticeable as much in the Third as in 
the Fourth Republic. Asa result of the presence of a large number of 
politiéal groups all Ministries are of a coalition character. It is no 
wonder that in consequence of this fact. none ofthe Ministries last long. 
In average twice a year there are ministerial changes. When a Cabinet 
falls, the President of the Republic has to undertake the responsibility 
of constituting another. For the British Crown this responsibility is 
not of any great burden. Once in four or five years one Ministry is. 
réplaced, by another and then also the Crown has not, as a rule, any 
important part to play. There is an accredited: leader of the party 
which has secured majority in the House of Commons and the Crown 
has only to appoint him formally as Prime Minister. In France, however, 
no ready-made leader is there to be invested with the seals of office. The 
President has to keep* himself informed as to the position of parties and 
groups in the legislature and , to- exercise his ingenuity in ‘selecting a 
person who might, by proper combination of groups, set up a Ministry 
Which would have the support of the majority of the National Assembly. 
.Not unoften there may be half a dozen group leaders, anyone of whom 


$ 
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may possibly be called upon to form the Ministry. "The President has 
to exercise his judgement after consultation both with the leaders and ` 
with the Presidents of the two Houses of the legislature as to the person 
upon whom his choice is to fall. This is a great responsibility with 


which the British crown has not fortunately been burdened often. 


In Britain no monarch has presided over the ‘deliberations of the 
Ministry since the early 18th century. What happens in the meetings 
of the Ministers is placed before the Kingin the form of memoranda 
by the British Prime Minister. Consequently it may be said that the 
holder of the Crown advises the Ministers only from outside. In France, 
however, a distinction is made between what is called the Council of 
Ministers and what has been described as Cabinet Council. The President 
of the Republic presides over ail meetings of the Council of Ministers 
in which Government policies are discussed and finally shaped, It is 
true he does not vote but he participates in discussions and has, therefore, 
an opportunity of advising the Ministry from inside. Cabinet Councils 
are, of course, presided over by the Premier. But meetings of the 
Cabinet Council have now become less frequent and those of the Council 
of Ministers more frequent and important. Correspondingly the influence 
of the President of the Republic has increased. Besides, the President 
of the Republic is the Chairman of the Committee and the High Council 


‘of National Defence. Heis again the Chairman of the High Council 


of the Judiciary and of the High Council of the French Union. From 
all these details it will appear that the old notion about the French 
President neither reigning nor governing should be considerably modified. 
The President as a factor of the governance of the country has become 
more important than before. He is not merely the ceremonial figure head. 


Politicai complexion at the centre and its circumference 


Up till now political domplexion.in India has been almost the same at 
the centre as in the units. In PEPSU there was for a while an 
experiment of a non-Congress Government. In Travancore-Cochin there 
is a similar likelihood of a non-Congress Ministry being set up as a result 


. of the general elections in which Congress men could not secure a majority 


of seats in the Assembly. But otherwise just as at New Delhi so in the 
different State capitals Congress Governments are in office in this country. 
At the time of writing it seems that in East Pakistan a non-League 
Ministry is in the offing. There are some people who seem to think that 
when the Governments at the centre and in all the component units are 
not affiliated to the same political party, tHe situation becomes 
incongruous. But in democratically administered .federations it cannot 
be expected’ that all, the Governments will be of the same political 
complexion. Even when the legislatures are elected simultaneously,’ “it 
is not unlikely that they may represent different political points of view. 


t 
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When, of course, they are elected at different times, their political outlook 
and attitude may very well be different. It has been found again that, 
in the same area people voting for the central legislature may be inspired 
by one sentiment and conviction and while simultaneously voting for 
the provincial legislature they may give quarters to other views. In some 
instances again people vote not for any principle but for a person. 
Irrespective of political views certain persons may be elected and certain 
persons may be rejected. 

A writer has in this connection referred to the Canadian example. 
'Ognadians" he says, ‘‘are getting into the habit of voting one way 
federally and another way provineially." At the present time the Liberal 
Party has a large majority in the Canadian House of Commons. Out 
of the ten provinces only four have returned Liberal majority both to 
the Parliament at Ottawa and to their own respective legislatures. 
Ontario, however, returned both in 1949 and in 1958 a majority of Liberals 
to-the House of Commons while it returned a Conservative majority 
to its own legislature. New Brunswick similarly returned a majority 
of Liberals to the House of Commons but did not return a Liberal majority 
to its own legislature. As for the province of Quebec it has beex uniformly 
Liberal so far as the House of Commons is concerned but to its own 
provincial legislature it has with equal uniformity sent an anti-Liberal 
majority. This is a paradox which is possible only in a democracy. 


Canadian Senate. 


We have referred above to a Canadian parallel regarding the central 
and provincial governments being of different political affiliations, Here 
we are referring to the constitution and composition of the Canadian 
Senate. When our Constituent Assembly was fashioning different parts 
of the present constitution of India, there was a reference in certain 
circles to the Canadian Senate. But our coystitution-makers decided 
wisely not to build the Upper Housé of our Parliament on the pattern 
of the Canadian Senate. It is a relic of the age, which is dead as 
mutton. It does not fit at all with the conditions of today. The British 
North America Act which embodies the constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada was the outcome of earnest efforts made by Canadian and British 
statesmen between 1864 and 1867. During this period the model for 
Canadian second chamber was the British House of Lords whose prestige’ 
was even then very high. The Canadian statesmen, of course. felt that 
it was not possible to create in their country a hereditary aristocracy on 
the basis of which the House of Lords was constituted. But they would 
see to it that something approaching a hereditary chamber wouldibe sel up 
in Canada as a second thambér. The British North America Act provided 
that the members of the Senate would be appointed by the Governor-General 
and hold office for life. In practice the appointment by the Governor- 
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General has amounted to appoinment by the Prime Minister. The Prime 

Minister again would nominate only those who belong to his own party. 

In fact as a reward for the services done to the party persons would be. 
nominated by the Prime Minister to the Senate. When the Liberal party 

is'in office, none but Liberal politicians and sympathisers wil have’ any 

chance of being nominated to the Senate. Similarly when the Conservatives 

were in power none but their party men would be nominated. Fortunately 
or ‘unfortunately since the close of the first World War the Liberals 

have been in power except only for aboub 6 years. Consequently the 

Senators appointed during this long period have mostly belonged to the 

Liberal party. It is ao wonder on this account that the Senate ‘‘is 

approaching the condition of a one-party Chamber." If the origina 
intention for creating the Senate was to protect the interesis of the 
provinces against the pressure of the Central Governmenf, that objective 
has not been gained. The Senate today only toes the line of the 
Government. l 


te 


Margaret E. Cousins 


Death of Margaret E. Cousins after a prolonged illness has been 
announced. It not only finally breaks up a great partnership in life but 
removes a great personality from the Indian scene to which it has lent 
colour for nearly half a century. James H. Cousins and "his wife made 
an intellectual and spiritual partnership- which is akin to only one other 
partnership we know of, e.g., that of the Webbs. What Sydney and 
- Beatrice achieved together in the field of social studies, the Cousins 

achieved in the realms of art study, education and theosophy. l l 


Their early life and upbringing were entirely different. James, born 
of-a working elass family in Belfast, was partly of Huguenet origin and has 
to take leave of formal education at the age of twelve years and six months. 
Thereafter while he was variously employed as ticket-writer, office boy, 
stenographer and clerk, he not only educated himself but gradually 
became keenly interested in poetry, drama and art. It was his enthusiasm 
for poetry which made him seek {he acquaintance with A.E. In 1897 
when he was twenty-four years of age he left North Ireland for the South 


and came fo Dublin as a clerk ina firm. Two years later he mier his 
future life partner. 


Margaret was born on November 7, 1878 (five years after the birth of 
James) in Southern Ireland of a good Catholic family. , Margaret got an 
‘excellent formal education in co-educational ‘National Schools,’ in the 
boarding establishment of a good high school and finally in Royal Irish 
Academy of Music at Dublin. She has herself left it on record that she 
was born with an extra store of physical energy, and was never stereotyped 
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in her movements and habits. Even when she was at the boarding high 
school, she was a girl out of the ordinary run, rather independent in her 
ways and not conforming to the general standard. - The Headmistress of 
the School warned her'against this independent way of life when she lelt 
the institution after graduation. But the warning had evidently little 
effect upon Margaret. 

During the three years after James and Margaret first met in’ 1899 
their acquaintance ripened into friendship and finally into love, culminating 
in marriage in 1903. James had during these years moved in the circle of 
poets and writers and became associated with dramatic societies. He was 
no longer a half-educated young man. He had now acquired that 
appreciation of arts and that gift of expression which later made him so 
famous. But during the first twelve years of their married life the Cousins 
had to fumble their way through diverse activities. They had not yet 
discovered the mission of their life. They were ardent souls sympathis- 
ing with every cause which, they thought, deserved support. ‘They took, 
for instance, a keen intétest in the suffragist movement which convulsed 
British public life before the first World War and became identified with 
it for some time. They also took interests in the movement which was 
set on foot by some people for popularising vegetarianism. They them- 
selves took to vegetarian diet ard stuck to it throughout life. To the 
Cousins meat or fish dishes were food made of ‘‘ dead carcases. " They, 
also became associated with the theosophieal movement and became soon 
acquainted with Mrs. Annie Besant and through her came to take interest 
in India. Finally in 1915 they took the plunge and were pérsuaded by, 
Mrs. Besant to come out to this country. They have been ever since 
part of Indian type. 

The autobiography entitled ‘‘ We Two Together ’’ which they published 
.in 1950 is also a partnership concern just as all their activities were. In 
this one book Mr. Cousins bas written half the chapters detailing his own 
life and the reactions of different episódes upon his own mind and the 
remaining chapters have been written by Mrs. Cousins and. contaih details 
of her life and the workings of her mind. Mrs. Cousins has died in good 
old age but this death has left a void-both in the life of her husband 
and in that of this country. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 
. Ernest Hemingway—By Philip Young. Published by G. Bell and 
Sons, Limited, London; 1952. Pages 244+ viii, Price 19s 6d. — . 

The man, who, in the depths of the falls and rock chasms of the dark, 
continent, has miraculously survived successive plane crashes in the 
wreckage of which no sign of life has been -found by the salvage parties, 
must be meant for still greater achievements, as something like literary 
: greatness i is already claimed by his admirers for Ernest Hemingway. And 
Mr. Young points, ina persuasivé voice, to further possibilities of his 
subject ‘ag much as he. gives, with judicious penetration, a full-length 
analysis of the whole body of Hemingway’s work and attempts a merciful 
but just aagessment of its meaning and value. 


- The. volume, second in Bell Critical Handbooks Series, without being 
a pl ; shows how the life of the man has had its effects on his works. 
Not only is he likely to utilize his last thrilling experience for materials of 
his writings, as he has done earlier with those of his fishing and shooting 
excursions, but the Hemingway Hero, that ill-defined figure, may be 
discovered in his own life as a projection of certain critical psychological 
problems which he has repeatedly tried to get rid of by writing them down. 
The critic has traced the origin and nature of the hero from Nick Adams 
of ‘In Our Time’ short stories to Colonel Cantwell of ‘Across the River and 
Into the Trees.’ All through the novelist has been sought to be presented 
‘in the words of his own creations. The copious quotations from their 
speeches not only substantiate the easy generalizations of the critic, but 
also serve as mottos to preface the several chapters on the theme, thought, 
and style of the writer. 


While acknowledging Hemingway’s books to be in the great tradition 
of American literature, Mr. Young shows that what makes his works so 
readable and popular is their topicality, from the Spanish civil feud in “To 
Whom the Bell Tolls’ to the First World War in ‘A Farewell to Arms’. 
For, as Mr. Young says, “while other writers were watching the side acts, 
Hemingway's eyes have been from the start riveted on the main show’, the 
violence and break-down of peace in our century. His ‘First Forbynine 
Stories,’ ‘Men without Women,’ ‘The Old Man and the Sea,’ all show 
man mutilated by his environment. Rather sentimental as his early 
writings like ‘The Torrents of Spring’ are, his true vigour appears in the 
later realistic novels, his most representative Works like ‘The Sun Also 
Rises’ and ‘To Have and Have Not’, which reflect the turbulence of 
modern society without offering any solution or hope, and where the prota- 
gonists are the cynical, disillusioned men and women of the 20th century. 


p 
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Mr. Young has taken particular care to bring oub what Hemingway has 
meant to Americans, the distinct lines that he has etched in their hearts 
by his success in drawing what has happened in "books closer to what has 
happened in life. 

The eriite has fully gauged the wide and deep influence which Heming- 
way, of all contemporary Americans, has had on modern writing. Much- 

. talked-of things like Hemingway manner, Hemingway attitude, and 
Hemingway style, have been thoroughly examined and elucidated. But, 
while Mr. Young has waxed eloquent on the tremendous stylistic influence 
of Hemingway’s works on contemporary fiction, he has not sufficiently 
recognized the undeniable influence on Hemingway himself of the art of 
his immediate predecessors like Gertrude Stein and Ezra Pound. And, 
while seeing the justice of Mr. Young’s complaint that Hemingway’s work 
‘has by no means been as well understood as might be,’ and accepting the 
purpose of his book to help increase this understanding, one has to 
admit at the same time that the world outside cannot ab every point fully 
enter the realm of the American myth. 

Mr. Young has substantially helped the intending students of Heming- 
way by pointing to sources of biographical materials in diaries, letters, and 
reported interviews of the author with stimulating personalities like 
Theodore Dreiser and Alice B. Toklas. . He has not provided an exhaustive 
bibliography ; but the notes on the chapters, appended at the end, give 
traces of a few enlightening papers on Hemingway published in American 
jourrials like New Republic and American Review. 

K. Lahiri. 


Truman Era—By I. F. Stone, Turnstile Press, 1058, pp. 226. Price 
12s. 6d. 
` This book consists of a collection of Stone’s contributions to different 
journals during the years 1945-52. The pieces collected here are on 
different topics but all of them are of stimulating reading, particularly in 
the background of world events of today. : : 
Stone is a forthright American Socialist and naturally on that account 
all his comments have a leftist tinge. He is, however, not only & clear 
writer but a very wel] informed journalist having experience in the field for 
a number of years. As the Washington correspondent of The Nation and 
as a contributor to the P.M., the New York Star and the Daily. Compass, 
he has established a reputation of his own as a clear thinker and a straight- 
forward writer. -The book entitled Hidden History of the Korean War 
which he wrote in 1952 has also added to his reputation. f 
As a publicist of radica! views Mr. Stone found himself completely out 
of sympathy with President Truman and his ‘administration. The , 
difference between Truman and his predecessor is brought out by him ina 
:graphie manner in the Foreword he writes for this book. He quotes the 
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much maligned Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Harry D. White, who 
observed ‘‘When Roosevelt was alive we would go over to the White 
House for a conference on some particular policy, lose the argument, and 
yet walk out the door somehow thrilled and inspired to go on and do the 
job the way the Big Boss bad ordered...:.. You go in to see Mr. 
Truman. He is very nice to you. He lets you do what you want to, and 
‘yet you leave feeling somehow dis-spirited and flat." In fact during the, 
regime of Roosevelt a whole government, a whole country anda whole era 
. was permeated: by the exuberant idealism and courageous ‘actions of 
Roosevelt. But Stone thinks Truman had no confidence in his own capa- 
city and therefore became unnecessarily stiff towards some countries by 
way of covering his own weekness. : : : 


Stone refers to the anti-democratic tendency which has prevailed in 
American public life since the days of Alexander Hamilton. This current 
was swelled from time to time by the activities of different persons and 
committees. Inthe thirties of the last century when an agitation was 
going on for enfranchising non-property owners, Chancellor Kent of New 
York gave it out as his opinion that “the admission of universal suffrage 
and a licentious press are incompatible with government and security to 

‘ptopetty”, The Congressional Committee on un-American activities 
headed at one time by Martin Dies gave strength to this tradition one 
century later. It was really in tune with this tradition that witch-hunting 

` was started in the United States in the name of preserving liberty and : 
democratic freedom when Rosevelt died suddenly in April, 1945 and Truman 
stepped into his shoes. The anti-democratic reaction which Senator Me 

Carthy represents today was really seb in motion when a Democrat still 

presided over the destiny of the American nation. ` 


Coming to the excerpts from Stone’s writings inchided in the book we 
may refer first of all tq what he wrote about the San Francisco Conference 
on the United Nations. Stone observes ‘But there was here no Wilson, 
no Clemenceau, no Lloyd George, -as at Versailles; no Metternich or 
Talleyrand, as at the Congress of Vienna which met in 1815 to re-establish 
peace amid the ruins Jeft by Napoleon; no commanding figure, except in 
spirit—Franklin D. Roosevelt's...... Here also were three delegates 
for one great captive power, India, whose spokesmen were chosen for her 
by the British Raj without consultation with her parties or her’ political 
leaders, most of them still in jail,-including the far-seeing Nehru, who would 
have shone even in a gathering of giants, still more among the small men 
who are prominent at San Francisco". Again hg refers to the fact ‘That 

. tendency which is very strong, if not dominant, in the: American delegation 
is to regard the United Nations Conference on International Organisation 
as a Conference for the Organisation of an anti-Soviet bloc", It is true that 
by the time the Conference met-at San Francisco the rift between, the 
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War-time allies had started but it is very difficult to say whether either 
side of the present cold war wanted deliberately to use for its present end 
the platform of the United Nations before this Organisation was actually 
born. Y 


The book is interesting and will help people in understanding liberal 
Ameried. - : 


N. C. Roy. 


Ourselves i 


EDUCATIONAL MALAISE 


Modern University education is barely one hundred years old in 
this country. It is true that before the establishment of the first 
Universities in 1857 there were certain colleges, established either 
on the initiative of the Government or under the auspices of oneor  . 
another branch of the Christian Church, which also imparted educa-. ~ 
tion on University lines. But it must be stated that before the 
establishment of Calcutta and other Universities this higher education 
on modern European lines had not caught the imagination of any 
large section of the people. The year 1857 is from this standpoint 
a very important land mark in our educational history. 

This system of University education as developed during the 
last one century and more is, as every one knows, emphatically 
foreign in many- aspects. The indigenous system was very different 
in organisation, in content and in effect. So long as the new system 
attracted only’ a small section of the people, the question of its 
adaptability to Indian temper, outlook and conditions did not, 
however, become live. But in the present century particularly 
since the close of the first world war the demand for higher education: 
has increased by leaps and bounds and more and more boys and giris ` 
have been drawn into the portals of the University. This increased 
number of students has created problems which have not yet been 
solved. In the Indian indigenous system relations between teachers 
and the taught had been very close and intimate. The teacher was - 
the Guru and the students his disciples. The former was to treat 
the latter as his children and the students had to show fatherly 
respect to the teacher. The word of the teacher was binding upon 
ihe disciples. In the present scheme of things this old relationship 
between the teacher and the taught has disappeared completely. 
But the modern relationship which subsists between a teacher and 
the taught in western Universities has also not been substituted. 
There is consequentiy a vacuum. 

. Classes as a rule are far too big for individual teachers to come. 
in personal contact with the students. They cannot consult the 
needs of their students and become their guide, philosopher and 
friend. The result is that outside the class rooms the teachers do 
not command much of influence over thé students. ‘Their social 
and economic needs cannot consequently be properly looked after. 
Even necessary attention cannot be paid to their intellectual aspirations 
and inclinations.- 
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Unless this vacuum is filled in the near future, the malaise 
which we notice today in student life will further increase and involve 
the educational system in ruin. Our Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J.C. 
Ghosh, has referred in his speech at the first meeting of the Senate 
of the Calcutta University, constituted under the new Act, to this 
vacuum and to this malaise. It is hoped that definite steps will be 
taken under his regime for making student life in West Bengal more 
productive and fruitful than it has been. 

* * * * 


GIRISHCHANDRA GHOSH LECTURES FOR 1047 


Sri Kiron Chandra Dutt, Girishchandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1947 
delivered four lectures on ‘‘Girish Chandra’’ on the 22nd, 24th, 25th 
and 26th March, 1954. 

* * * * 


BASANTA LECTURES FOR 1951 


Dr. A. C. Ukil, Basanta Lecturer for 1951 delivered a course 
of three lectures on ‘‘Science and the Health of India’’ on the 30th, 
31st March and lst April, 1954. The Vice-Chancelleor presided 
over the first lecture. 


PROF. g. F. NADEL 


Prof. S. F. Nadel of the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology of the Australian National University delivered a lecture 
on 25th February, 1954 on ‘‘Dual Organisation in New Guinea" in 
the University College of Scince at 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Caleutta. 3 P P : 


Mr. W. G. ARCHER 


" Mr. W. G. Archer who is in charge of the Indian Section of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, delivered a lecture on 
*' Romance and Poetry in Indian Painting" on 19th February, 1954 
at the University. The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 

* * * * 


LADY BRAHMACHARI LiECOTURERSHIP LECTURES 


Dr. V. R. Khanglkar, M.D., Director, Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay, and Lady Brahmachari Reader for 1954 delivered 
a course of lectures on ‘‘Studies in the Histology of Early Lesions 
in Leprosy” at the Schoo] of Tropical Medicine in March last. 





Official Notification 
KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


No. 910 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidate who has been 
found guilty of having used unfair means at the First LL.B. Examination 
held in October, 1958, is hereby declared to have failed at the First LL.B. 
Examination, to have forfeited his claims to exemptions, if any, earned 
this year or in previous years, and further debarred from appearing at any 
` college or University Examination before the date mentioned against his 
name :— i 


FIRST LL.B. EXAMINATION 


Seat No. Name of the candidate College Date 
88 Shri Kidambi Vedadri R. L. Law Col- 1st January, ` 
Ayyangar. lege, Belgaum. . 1956. 


S. S. WODEYAR, 


_ Dharwar, 11th January, Offg. Registrar, 
1954. B5 07 & Karnatak University, Dharwar. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
X ge Ue 


JANARI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., P.D, Samkhyatirtha 


s 


THE MIMANSAKAS HOLD THAT THE Naumimy.or. A- PIECE 


OF KNOWLEDGE.IS, INTRINSIC. 
uccisi on 


The hypothesis that the validity as well as the invalidity of a piece 
of knowledge is intrinsic is not reasonable since when a person moves to 
get hold of an object, seeing it to be such and such he | becomes unsuc- 
cessful. Thus the truth of his knowledge is contradicted. Ifa piece 
of knowledge carries with itself the sense that if is either true or 
untrue then does the mistake of the mother-of pearl for silver carry 

With itself the sense that it is true or untrue? 

, df a piece of knowledge carries with itself the belief that it is 
intrinsically true then how is it that it is discordant with its object? 
Again, if it carries with itsglf the belief that it is not true then how is 
it that a person moves to bring the object referred to? 

This criticism refutes the third alternative hypothesis according to $ 
which the invalidity of a piece of knowledge is intrinsic and owes its 
existence to no additional factor but on the contrary, the validity of a 
piece of knowledge is extrinsic and owes its existence to an extraneous 
factor. If the invalidity of.,à, piece of knowledge had been cognised 
along with the awareness of ftself then there would have been no move- 
ment in response to it. , Again, the invalidity of a piece of knowledge 
cannot come into being if itis fiot generated by a special condition. 
Tt presupposes a distinct factor for its appearance. It owes its exis- 
tence to such deficiency as belongs to ‘the condition of knowledge. 
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Again, we know a piece of knowledge to be false when we definitely 
know that it is contradicted by its contradictory judgment. Hence, a 
piece of false knowledge does not ariseindependently of a special factor 
and a piecé of knowledge is not cognised to be false whenever we are 
aware of it. Some (Buddhists) hold that the invalidity of a piece .of 
knowledge is the negation of validity. They also hold that itis unreal 
as it is negation and therefore it does not owe its existence to the 
deficiency of its condition. 

The hypothedis i is not reasonable since untrue knowledge admits of 
two: ‘kinds, via. (1). ‘illusion and (2) doubt and hence it is not unreal. i 
Thus, the untruth or invalidity of a piece of untrue knówledge, being 
‘its abstract property, * *cannot be unreal. Moreover, the validity of a 
-piece of knowledge does not owe its existence to a distinct factor. And 
the view that a piece of knowledge is known to be true afterwards . 
when it is verified (i.e. when it is submitted to a real test) and that 
its validity owes its existerice to a distinct factor will be elaborately 
discussed in the following’ paragraphs of this section. Thus, the 
second part of the hypothesis that (a) the invalidity of a piece of 
knowledge is extrinsic and that (b) the validity of a piece = knowledge 
is extrinsic will also be refuted. 

It has been stated that a piece of knowledge is true if it reveals an 
object in its true character. The truth of a piece of knowledge is its 
non-discrepancy with the object: referred to by it. Now, if the said 
truth depends üpón. a distinct factor for its appearance and if it is 
cognised to be. such only in, relation to something other than itself 
then it is called as extraneously determined and known. But with 
regard to these two aspects it is absolutely independent of any outside 
influence. Now, if it is held that the validity of a piece of knowledge | : 
is extrinsic then three questions arise in our mind, viz. ''What is the 
extraneous factor that brings it‘about?’’,.‘‘What isthe extra object 
the aid of which the true knowledge reqūites to discharge its normal 
function?" and “What is the standard by which the truth of a piece 
of knowledge is tested?’ If it is admitted that the validity of a piece 
of knowledge owes its existence to an extraneous factor then what is. 
this extraneous factor? Is it nothing but the essence of the conditions 
that produce it? Or, is it some special quality that pertains to a 
condition but is different from it? If-the validity of a piece of 
knowledge depends solely upon the essence of its conditions then we 
simply try to establish what has been already established. If the 
conditions are absent then a piece of knowledge which is an effect 
cannot come into being. In that case there is no piece of knowledge 
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the validity or the invalidity of which will be discussed. It is also very 
difficult to establish the hypothesis that the validity of a piece of 
knowledge depends upon a quality which is distinct from a condition 
though the former pertains to the latter. The so-called qualities that 
belong to the conditions are unreal like the sky-lotus since their 
existence, has not been proved. Hence, such a quality apes not 
constitute the dependable condition of validity. 

Let us take an example of true perception. The truth'of perception 
does not depend upon the special quality of a sense-organ. It is very 
difficult to establish that such a special quality which pertains to & 
condition is grasped by perception. The truth of. “perception is deter- 
mined by a special quality that belongs to'a sensé-organ. . All sense- 
organs; as the eyes, etc., are imperceptible. “Hence, how can the said 
quality be perceived since it belongs to a sense-organ, a transcendental 
object ? It is not an inference since the relation of concomitance 
holdiig between it and its mark cannot: bé detected. Hence we 
arrive at the conclusion that a piece of Saild knowledge is produced 
only by the defectless conditions. 

If there had been a third type of judginent which is nefther true 

‘nor false then the threes different sets of conditions were necessarily 
assumed to explain the three different types of effects: In that case 
we are to hold that a true judgment is produced by a cause, possessed 
of a good-quality, that an illusory judgment is produced by a defective 
cause and that a neutral judgment is produced. by a cause as 
it is, i.e. by.a cause which has neither a good quality nor a defect. 
But a third type of judgment is conspicuous by its absence. It is 
a truism that there are only two types of judgments, viz., true and 

"false. Of these two types the false one is seen to be odaad only by 
ihe defective cause. It has been experienced that a jar which is 
produced by the defective conditions has a distorted form. . Similarly, 
the moon which has been' ‘perceived with viormal eyes to be one is 
perceived with diseased. éyes to be two.i, © 

It has been established that an illusory judgment is produced by 
the defective cause and that the third type of judgment which is 

‘neither true nor false is conspicuous by its absence. Hence, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the true judgment is produced by its 
normal cause, having no good quality. There is no need of assuming 
the hypothesis that a new good quality of the cause in addition to its 
property is necessary for the appearance ofa true judgment. The 
assemblage of conditions (viz. the existence of the reason in the subject 

of inference, the knowledge of the relation of invariable concomitance 
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"holding between the reason and the consequence, etc.) which deter- 
mines an inferérice is also known to contribute towards its truth when 
the conditions of an effect which have neither defects nor new good 
qualities (i.e. when they remain normal), assemble, they do not surely 

remain indifferent’ to produce their effect. Why should we assume 
that the conditions of consciousness require the assistance of à new 
good quality to produce a true judgment? For this reason, the 
hypothesis that the conditions have a new good quality is to be 
discarded. The absence of any disease of the eyes such as glaucoma, 
jaundice, ete, has been expressed in a manner so that an impression 
is produced in our mind that the eyes have acquired'a new good 
quality, viz., transparency. Bui it should be noted that the trans- 
‘parent. eyes are nothing but ‘normal ones, having no new good quality. 

When we: apply ointments or collyrium lines to oür eyes we 


do it with the intention :of curing nr eyes of their disease but - 


not under tHe impression ‘that anew good quality will emerge. In 
other words, this device réstores the eyes to their normal conditions. 
Hence, the true knowledge i ig produced by the normal conditions. 
The false knowledge is prodüced by an excess of defects which 
"interfere with their normal funétioi. Thérefore, the falsehood’ of 
knowledge ‘depends upon an additional condition for its coming into 


being. Again, the falsity of knowledge is determined when we are . 


truly conscious of a true opposite judgment that prevents the false one 
from coming into being. 

The truth of'4 piece of knowledge does not depend' upon a new 
good quality of its conditions for its coming into being. A piece of 
knowledge does not depend upon an extra condition, viz., a new good 
quality to do its normal function. The illumination of an object is its 
normal function for the acquisition of wbich it is indebted only to its 
conditions. . The true knowledge ‘simply reveals its object. The 
movement of the knower for the object. revealed i is due to his desire for 
the same. It intervenes between the knowledge of an object and the 
movement of the knower for it. E 

When a true judgment comes into existence it does not depend 


upon-a new quality as its source. It does also independently play its 


part. It derives its nature of illuminating an object only from its own 
cause. The function of a true judgment is only to reveal an object. 


The’ movement on the part of a knower for the revealed object is due: 


to his choice and final resolution in favour of the same object. 
When an ‘apprehension comes into being it is not endowed with 
the--cHaracter óf- illuminating -an- object. > But it, being produced: 


hy 
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reveals an object. Still, it does not depend upon something ab extra 
in order to revéal its object: u 

Some logicians have expressed the same idea in other words. A 
jer derives its existence from a lump of earth, a stick, a wheel, a piece 
of thread, etc. but it depends upon none when it discharges its 
function of carrying water, &.e., it independently carries water. 

Or, (the Mimansakas clarify their position). 

A jar cannot independently carry water. It requires the services 
of a carrier to do so. Buta true judgment requires the aid of nothing 
outside itself in order to reveal an object. (It may be>argued against 
the hypothesis that an act of awarehess, being self-conscious, reveals 
its own object. The drift of this argument is that an awareness 
depends upon its own awarenéss for the illumination of an object. 
The Mimànsakas anticipate this argument and try to render if point- 
less in the followng manner). An, act of awareriess being self- 
conscious, does not reveal its abject: As the sense-organs such ‘as the 
eyes, etc., without being conscious of their own existence reveal 
objects when an awareness is ndi self-conscious it reveals its own 
object. - : 

Sabara, in his cémmentiry on. the Mimansà-sütras, has jua 
this.effect. ‘No body is award of his awareness if the object is not 
cognised. When an object is cognised the known infers that he has 
the awareness of wn, object because the object has been cognised', 


.Henee, a true judgment does not require the aid, of its own awareness 


in order to discharge its own function, viz., in order to illuminate an 
object. ; Again, a true judgment does fat require the aid of an extra ` 
factor in order to apprehend its own essential attribute, vtz., validity 
since there is nothing else to be depended upan. Let us examine the 
rival hypotheses which explain the determination of the validity of a 
judgment. Does the determination of validity presuppose the 
knowledge of a new quality: which occasionally springs up and qualifies 
the cause of the judgment which the validity in question is supposed 
to belong to ? Or does it presuppose the knowledge of the absence of a 
contradictory (preventive) judgment? Or, does it presuppose the 
consilience of the judgment with another true judgment ? The first 
hypothesis that the determination of the validity of a true judgment 


“presupposes the knowledge of a new quality which occasionally 


springs up and qualifies the cause of the judgment and that the 
validity in question is supposed to belong to is not tenable since the 
presence of such a quality in the cause of the judgment will be im- 


' mediately refuted"in-the following-paragraph.- © ©- - «= e 
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The new quality which is assetted to „belong to the cause of a 
true judgmert cannot be sensed ` since the qúality which Haii to 
the super-sensuous cause is itself imperceptible. ; 

The upholders of tbe first hypothesis may -contend that the said 
quality of the cause may be. inferred from the successful action which 
signifies the actual attainment of the object referred to by the judg- 
ment, But such a success cannot be achieved if a person does not 
move. The movement of a person cannot take place if he does not 
determine the validity of this judgment, the main spring of his 
. movement. If.a person moves in response to a judgment without 
. determining its validity then the:determination of the validity of the 
judgment at a subsequent period is fruitless. Again, if it is held that 
the determination of the validity of the said judgment precedes his - 
movement then such a “statement is d glaring instance of circular 
reasoning. When a- person “moves he. knows that his action is 
successful. When he knows that his action. has turned out to be 
successful. he comes to know’ ‘that the cause of his judgment has the 

specified quality. When he knows that ‘the cause has such and 
' such quality he determines that the judgment is true. And when 
He:arrives at such a determination he moves for the object. 

`~ Moreover, if we know for certain’ that a contradictory judgment 
which prevents the appearance of its opposite is absent then it does 
not follow that the opposite judgment is true. —— .., ? 

Is such knowledge of the absence of a contradictory judgment 
, confined only to thé present time? Or does it covey all times? If 
» it is limited only to the present time then it is not capable of, „leading 
to the determination of the validity of the judgment in quëstion. The 


;, knowledge of spurious cowries may not be contradicted for some time. 


..But it is a fact that such knowledge is contradicted after some time. 
A person who is less than an omniscient being cannot comprehend 
that a judgment is absolutely free from all contradictions in all . 
times. - 

Now, let us examine the second hypothesis regarding the test 
of the truth of a judgment. Tf it is held that Consilience constitutes 
the standard by which the truth of a judgment «As determined then 
what does consilience signify? Does it mean that a judgment is 
consilient with another if . they both refer to one and the same 
object ? Or, does it mean that a judgment is consilient with another 
judgment which refers to a distinct object ? Or, does it mean that 
a judgment is consilient with another judgment which refers to the 
utility of the object of the first one as its object? We draw the 
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atiention of those logicians cee are: in favour of the first meaning 
of the term ‘consilience’ and put this, question to them ‘‘Where- 
in lies the -distinction "between the prior and the posterior judgments 
so that the prior one is recognised as true if it thoroughly 
agrees with the -posterior one?" Moreover, if they hold that the 
truth will be asserted of the prior judgments on their consilience 
with a-posterior judgment then they will not be able even after 
hundreds of years, to find out the final posterior judgment. If they 
go on examining a lot of judgments without accepting them as true 
but arbitrarily select one to be intrinsically true ihen why do they 
cherish hatred against the first “one? (In other words, they cannot 
determine the truth of a judgment if they do not hold that judgment 
which" constitutes the standard of truth is intrinsically true. If they 
are compelled to hold that one judgment is, at least, intrinsically 
true then why should’ not they hold that the other judgments a are 
also intrinsically true?) - í 

It has been stated by Kumarila:: | 

"Ifa judgment is to be at all accepted as intrinsically valid 
then why do you murthur at the acceptance of the instrinsic vd» 
of the initial judgment?” 

It may be held that a judgment i is true if it is consilient with 
another judgment.’ Such’ a view is not tenable since our experience 
does not bear it out,- The knowledge of a post is never in agreement 
with that of a jar. It may be said that the validity of the initial 
impellent jodgitient i is ascertained when there is consilience between - 
the kiiéwledge of the object referred to by the judgment and that 
of the effect of the said object, Such a view is not tenable. If the 


vaildity of the second knowledge is not determined then how can. 


the validity of the initial judgment can be ascertained? Moreover, 
wherein lies the distinction between the knowledge of an object 
and that of its effect? For which reason should the first knowledge 
depend upon the second one for the determination. of its validity? 
It may be said in its favour that the practical efficiency constitutes 
the differentia of? "the second one. Let this point of view be subs- 
- tantiated. When water is absent we mistake at the outset the rays 
of the sun for water. How one cam place his reliance upon the 
validity of: a judgment of the first type. But when one actually 
plunges in water, drinks it and bathés in it he experiences the 
practical utility of water. Such an experience is never contradicted. 
Hence, it guarantees the truth of the knowledge of water. This 
bypothésis is nof sound. The sight of water and the experience : 


~ 
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of drinking and bathing falsify. the above hypotheses. Moreover, 
when one sees a youthful damsel in a dream and embraces her he. 
ejaculates semen without the actual contact with a real lady. Thus 
the above hypothesis is open to serious inconsistency. . ; 

The upholder of the above hypothesis may contend that the 
above emission of semen is not due to the embrace of a lady. But 
it owes its existence to the excessive sexual excitement or to the 
‘derangement of bile. Hence, there is no contradiction in the above 
: hypothesis. Such a defence is not reasonable. Such an emission 
is causally connected with the dalliance with a damsel. This causal 
connéction is determined by the joint method of agreement and 
difference. 

Hence the hypothesis of consilience . between the knowledge of 
-an object and that of ite result does not guarantee the truth of the 
knowledge of the ‘object since, the true knowledge of the practical 
utility of an object takes place even when the object is absent. 


If a person does not move in response to his initial judgment 
then it is impossible on his part to acquire the knowledge of the 
utility of the object. Now, it should be admitted that he moves 
when the validity of the initial judgment is ascertained. In order 
to determine the validity of the judgment in question it should be 
recognised before that some special good quality of the instrumental 
cause of the judgment is responsible for it (the judgment in question). 
Thus, the tree of this hypothesis will ultimately have to face the 
havoc done by a see-saw in the shape of reasoning in a vicious 
circle as it has been indicated before. In other words the mdvement 
of a person helps one to acquire the definite knowledge of the truth 
of the impelling judgment, its truth leads to the determination of 
the special good quality of its cause, the recognition of such good 
quality tends to the ascertainment of the truth of the judgment 
_and such determination of truth impels one to move. Therefore it is 
a’ clear instance of reasoning in a vicious circle. If a person moves, 
- without knowing for certain that the knowledge of object towards 
which he moves is true then the subsequent determination of the 
truth of the impelling judgment though possible, is futile. According 
to the Hindu custom one should shave when the star is auspicious. 
But if he shaves and then enquires whether the star is auspicious 
then such investigation is surely profitless. Similarly, post move- 
ment enquiry about the truth of a judgment is absolutely fruitless. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. There are tyo 
types of movement, viz. (1) original movement and (2) imitative move- 
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ment: An illustration of the first type is as foliows. In orderío: 
test the condition of seeds some seeds of Sali paddy, etc., are- sown . 
in'a flat cup containing very soft mud which has been properly 

watered. The cultivators observe the clever art of properly germinat- 

ing the seeds. Then they unhesitatingly sow the same seeds in the 

paddy field. Their activities illustrates the second type. Now, let. 

‘us come to our original point. When a wise man examines a judg- ` 

ment and makes it out to be true he moves for the object referred 

to by the judgment. This is an example of the first type of move- > 

ment; When his movement is fruatful the wise knower accepts the ` 

knowledge of the practical utility of the object to be true. Ifa judg- - 

ment referring to the same objéct arises in his mind ata later period, 

he will move with perfect ease for the object, having no shade of doubt. 

Therefore, the examination of the truth of a judgment after movément 

is not absolutely fruitless. This is what we have got to say. . 

A review of the above argument is as follows. The example, 
cited above, is not convincing. Wer shall firstly be sure ofthe fact 
that the seeds that are before us and those which have germinated 
are homogeneous. On the definite understanding of the homogeneity 
of these seeds the peasants unhesitatingly proceed to sow them. As 
all acts of consciousness have the same character but no individual- 
istic distinction so the distinction of an act is to be indirectly known 
in and through either its effect and cause. 

Can we infer that this act of knowledge is true because it is 
produced by suchrand Such cause? No, we cannot do it because the 
cause is beyond the reach of sense-organ at that time. We cannot 
also infer the truth of a judgment from the effect since it has been 
stated that in order to do so we are required-to move at the outset. 
If our voluntary movement does not presuppose the determination 
of thé truth of the impellent judgment then is the quest after truth 
later on not superfluous. Thus, the above argument against the 
charge of futility is not adequate. Hence, the truth of a judgment 
cannot be inferred by means of the pragmatic method. One may ` 
hold that the truth óf a judgment is determined if its cause is known 
to be defectless and endowed with good quality. Then he surely 
imitates a person who, after having concluded the nuptial geromony; 
enquires whether the time of the said ceremony is auspicious. 

Those who hold that the truth of a judgment is extrinsic argue 
this. .They describe a well-known incident. In a certain garden 
abounding in full-blown ‘flowers the bees suck the honey of flowers 
and hum very sweetly. A person conceals his body there behind the 
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thick bower of creepers and.: plays on the ie He who hears the 
music but dóés:no see the. player on ihe lute holds the musical notes 
in doubt to be the humming of bees. This very doubt prompts him 
to proceed towards the sound. When-the player on the lute is seen 
the cause of the ‘sound is definitely known. The doubt of the listener _ 
is solved. Then the listener is able to know which of the two 
alternatives of the above doubt is true. This is the finding out of the. 
truth of a judgment by means of the determination of the exact cause. 
Ifa man does not move for thé* object, he cannot. realise the 
competency of the cause. Moreover, if he moves without ascertaining 
the truth of the impelling judgment then it is superfluous on his part 
^to determine the truth of the said judgment. Again, if the upholders 
of the extrinsic validity of a judgment hold that movement pre- 
supposes the determination of the truth of the impelling judgment 
' then they will surely commit the fallacy of mutia dependence. The 
determination of the truth of the Judgment is the prerequisite condition 
of movement and such movement leads on to the determination of 
the truth of the said judgment. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the hypothesis of the extrinsic 
validity of a judgment cannot avoid the following charges, viz., reasoning 
in a vicious circle, mutualdependence, regressus ad infinitum, super- 
fluity, etc: Therefore, the determination of the truth of a judgment 
presupposes no other proof. In other words, the truth of a judgment 
is self-evident. Therefore, we (the Miminsakas) arrive at the three 
conclusions, viz. (1) ‘The truth of a judgment does : not depend upon 
an additional- factor for its coming into being’ ; (2) ‘A true*jtidément _ 
discharges its function independently of an additional factor’ ; and (3) | 
"The determination of, the truth of a judgment presupposes no. act of 
knowledge other than itself.’ The final great conclusions which these 
three conclusions point to is that the truth of a judgment is self-evident 
since it is absolutely free from the three conditions that determine the 
extrinsic character of the truth of a judgment. 

^ Kumirila says : . , l 

“The truth of all true judgments are innate in them since if the 
truth óf a judgment is not its inherent property then it cannot be 
imparted to it by an influence ab extra.” l 


"ES 
1, » 

Tur REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE FALSEHOOD 
OF A JUDGMENT IS INTRINSIC 


The falsehood of a judgment owes its existence toa defect belonging 


to a cause. A judgment is known to be untrue only with reference to 
$ 





Yee 
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a contradictory judgment. Hence the ‘untruth of a judgment is an 
extrinsic ‘property. Hence the first three hypotheses being not 
amenable to reason the fourth hypothesis is the best of all. The 
hypothesis amounts to this that the truth of a judemenye is intrinsic and 
its falsehood is extrinsic. 

When a judgment arises in our mind we are not in a position to 
determine whether or not it is true or untrue. Hence, this oscillating 
State of the mind gives rise to a doubt. if 

The nature of a true judgment is the revelation of an object. This l 
is the common property of the true and the false judgments. It is. 


well known that the awareness of the common character of these two ` 


kinds of judgments is a source of doubt. 

We cannot know that a judgment is either true or otherwise unless 
and until it is consilient with or contradicted by another judgment. 
Hence, both truth and ‘falsehood are extrinsic properties. 


This hypothesis i is not faultless. It is a truism that the revelation 
of an object follows from a true judgment. When a judgment comes 
into existence it is not coloured by the state of indecision. But asa 
general rule it should be prima facie provisionally accepted that the 
truth of a judgment is intrinsic and self-evident. When a person, 
knowing an object, moves for it he does so because he,’takes his 
knowledge to be true but does not doubt its veracity. This is the 
concluding part of the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is self- 
evident. There is an: exception to the above general rule. When a 
judgment:is contradicted it is known to be untrue, i.e., it misrepresents 

‘its object. The untruth of a judgment is not self-evident. A judgment 
is known to be false when we are aware of another judgment which 
sublates it. There are two factors which help to determine a judgment 
to be false. They are as follows, viz., the determination of the 
contradictory judgment and the awareness of a defect in the cause of a 
judgment. Sabara states that a judgment is false when the cause of 
it is defective or when the judgment is known to misrepresent its: 
object. Kumirila, the-author of Sloka-varttika, has stated that the 
truth of a judgment is innate in it but if a judgment reveals an - object 
at a place where it is absent or if it is known that its cause is defective 
then its truth is cancelled. But asa contradictory judgment sublates 
its antecedent opposite judgment so the former has reference to the 
content of the latter. Of the pair of the two opposite judgments the 
antecedent one is clearly superseded by the subsequent one because both 
of them refer to the same object. (Let us take an example: The 
judgment “This is red” is superseded by the judgment ''This is not 
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red." The first one asserts that this isred. The second one denies 
that this is red. Hence, one establishes a claim but the other one 
supersedes its claim. Thus these two judgments refer to the same 
object, viz., ‘this’. 'Phe object of these judgments being one and the 
same, the act of superseding i is nicely done.) A judgment is false if 
its cause is known to be defective. The awareness of a defect 
belonging to a cause, does not refer to the object of a judgment 
which is-falsefied. But still it cancels the truth of a judgment because 
the defect, -belonging to the cause of a judgment and the cause of the 
judgment have bearing upon the same effect. (Let us take an example : 
We have jaundiced eyes. But we do not know them to be such. We 
see a conch-shell. We judge that this is yellow. But when we learn 
that our eyes are jaundiced we ‘come to know that the predicate ‘yellow’ 
is wrong. This, the awareness of the defect in the eyes, i.e., jaundice 
supersedes the judgment that this is yellow. The predicate ‘yellow’, 
owes its existence, to jaundice but not to the cause. Itisin the 
nature of defect to produce false knowledge. The two : contrary 
predicates are predicated of the same subject. The cause produces the 
real one. The defect is responsible for its contrary one. Thus the 
possibility of the opposition is due to the defect in the cause.) The 
Mimànsakas put forward such an example as is found in the Vedic 
; literature.. ` It has been enjoined in the Vedas that water should be 
sprinkled from a Càmasa (a pot used for sprinkling water) in a Daréga- 
Paurnamisa sacrifices (Vedic rites observed i in new moon and full moon). 

A Camasa is a means to the performance’ “of Darga and Paurnamisa 
sacrifices because it is one of its necessary implements. But it has also 
been enjoined that a person who is desirous of gaining cattles should give 
water to a cow, carrying it with a pot used in connection with milking. 

In the second injunction an emphasis has been laid on’ an animal which: 
is the desideratum of the performer. The above-mentioned pot is an 

essential implement in the second rite. It serves well the purpose of 
giving water to a cow. Butin connection with the performance of 

this rite a Camasa has no utility. (A Camasa and a milk-pot may be 

used alike in the. second rite. The purpose of giving water to a cow 

may be served by both of them. The use of a milk-pot has been 
» prescribed by the Vedas. Hence, though there is no opposition 
; between a Cāmasa and a milk-pot yet the usd of a Cámasa has been 


4 cancelled by the Vedic injunction.) Similarly, though the knowledge, 


produced by a defective sense-organ, refers to the defect yet the truth 
of this knowledge i is cancelled because it has been generated by a . 
defective cause. : 


+ 
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Kumirila, the author of Sloka-varttike, has endorsed the same 
view and clarified the Mimansa point of view. He holds that though 
thé judgment produced bya defective cause, and a co-substantive 
true judgment do not refer to dhe and the same zobject yet the objects 
referred to by them suggest that these. two judgments seem to 
refer to one and the same object, i.e., they are co-ordinate. Hence, 
there is the possibility of opposition, taking place between them, As 
in the Vedic example a Càma&a is superseded by a milk-pot so 8 
judgment, produced by a defective cause, is cancelled by a judgment, 
generated by the defectless cause. l m 

If these two kinds of cancelling judgments do not arise to 
supersede the truth of their corresponding rival judgments then the 
innate truth of the judgment remains uncontradicted. -In that case, 
there is no justification for starting a suspicion as to its truth. ' 
Kumirila has also‘ stated that if the cause of a judgment is not found 
out'to be defective then the judgment is not baselessly suspected to be 
untrue.: 

Let me state some wisé remarks on this point. Kindly note 
them : Ë ' : 

A doubt exists in this universe. It assumes the form of that this 
is either a post. of a man. Every body's personal expérience bears’. 
witness to its actuality. go Bo 

But without sufficient reason if we subject the veracity of a piece 
of knowledge then we ‘¢annoi transact worldly business. If one 
entertains non-interesting doubts at his sweet will, he while embracing 
his wife, may stop and consider her to be his mother. The son of 
Paragara has said that a man who is distrustful of every act of 
knowledge meets with disaster. Oh Arjuna! a suspicious person finds 
happiness neither in this world nor in the next one. 


Let us now take a hypothetical case. A judgment arises in our 
mind. A corresponding contradictory judgment also arises in our 
mind. In that case, the truth of the first judgment is doubtful. Then 
a third judgment referring to the same object is required for the final 
verification. As a limited number of cases decides the truth or the 
otherwise of a judgment so the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum 1& got 
rid of. But though there is a reference to a third judgment for the‘ 
determination of the truth or the otherwise of the first judgment yet. i 
the hypothesis of the intrinsic validity of a judgment is not sacrificed, 
Tf the first judgment is consilient with the third one then the intrinsic 
validity of the^first judgment maintains its status quo. The second 
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judgment wrongly ‘ascribes untruth to the first one. ‘fhe duty of the 
third judgment is to cancel the attributed untruth of the first one but 
not to establish the. truth of it by means of its‘édnsilience. If the 
second judgment is consilient with the third one then the first one is 
held to be untrue, The hypothesis that the untruth of a judgment is 
extrinsically determined is agreed upon. The third judgment does not 
impart the truth to the first one by means of the consilience of the 
first one with the third one but functions to remove the imaginary 
suspicion of untruth. 


Kumirila has also said in his concluding remark that three or four 
judgments are only required for the final solution of the truth of 
judgment in the manner described above. No more judgments are 
necessary for this purpose. This admission lends support to the view 
that the truth of a judgment is intrinsic and self-evident. This is the 
- sum and substance of the Mimansa view of Svatah-pramanyam. 


THe TRUTH OF THE VEDAS IS ALSO INTRINSIC AS THEY HAVE NO 
OTHER souRCE OF TRUTH 


The truth of every type of valid knowledge is self-evident. Hence, 
on account of the same reason, the truth of verbal knowledge is also 
self-evident. It is not fair to hold that the relation holding between a 
word and its meaning is naturally accidental. This point has been 
discussed before. The truth of verbal testimony is innate in it because 
words aré the source of our knowledge. Some exceptions are noticed 
.. because the speaker of the untruthful words has defective knowledge. 
Kumirila has said that the speaker is responsible for the untrue words. 
In case of a sentencé made by a human being, if the author has the 
required qualification, t.e., he has complete knowledge’ of the thing 
stated then his words have intrinsic truth unsuperseded because his 
qualification removes all possible defects. But his qualification does 
not contribute towards the truth of his words since the qualification 
is not a logical condition of its truth. It has been already stated 
before that the truth of words is discussed because they produce 
knowledgé. The Vedas enjoy the intrinsic truth without the shade of 
doubt because as they have no author so no defect is even suspected 
to cling to. it.. We should also take note of the fact in this connection 
that defects find a passage to words only through the agency of their 
speaker. As nobody has ever experienced the contradiction of the 
truth of the contents: of the Vedas so the truth of the veda remains 
uncontradicted. 
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Kumirila i his Sloka-vārttika, has said :— 

“As there is no author of the Vedie sentences so it is more 
quickly grasped that- the Vedas are free from all defects. For this 
very reason nobody. suspects the untruth of the Vedas.’’ 

Jaimini has also ` stated in his Mimansa-sitra that the Vedas 
are intrinsically valid because they do in no way depend upon 
Bàdaràyana, the compiler of the Vedas, for their appearance. (This 

sutra, apart from this literal meaning, is impregnated with the 
` wealth of hidden meaning. He suggests that all words consisting 
of letters are eternal and their relation with the objects meant is 
also eternal, but their relation ` is not due to a convention set up by 
human beings. The words, being eternal, are not made by a person. 
Hence, thay’ are intrinsically true. Though Badarayana is a great 
repository of the Vedic‘lore yet the authorship of the Vedic mantras 
should niotbe ascribed to bim. 

The untruth of a sentence is due only to a defect (imperfect 
knowledge). As this defect belongs to every human, being so 
it has been truly remarked that a sentence which has no human 
author is necessarily true. 

Again, if the truth of a sentence is due only to the qualification 
(perfect knowledge) of its author then as the qualification belongs 
only to human beings so it is not consistent to hold that a sentence 
which has no human author is true. 

On the other hand, the qualification of a person does not bring 
about the truth of a sentence. The truth of a sentence i is innate 
in it by its inherent character. The critical thinkers hold that the 
qualification of an author does not contribute to the truth of his” 
sentence but simply removes the defect which- is the source of the 
untruth of a sentence. 4 


Tus REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE TRUTH OF A PIECE 
OF VALID KNOWLEDGE IS INTRINSIC | 


Thé refutation of the above thesis is as follows. Even if we. 
do not ascertain the truth of the judgments which have reference ` 
only to worldly objects, but we proceed to our ordinary works on 
their basis then it is useless to discuss the problem whether it is 
intrinsic or not (/.e., extrinsic). We should rather prefer indecision. 
But intelligent persons should not undertake Vedic rites, a means of 
the attaintment of transcendental objects as they entail upon them 
a heavy expenditure of wealth and a lot of troubles. Therefore, 
the question of the truth of the Vedas should be settled: We shall also 
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prove later on that the truth of the Vedas is extrinsically - determined. 

The Mimànsakas elaborately have tried to prove the hypothesis 
of intrinsic validity. Let us (Jayanta) now examine their hypothesis. 
What is the exact meaning, of the compound word “‘Svaiah- 
pramanyam’’ (a judgment itself is true)? Does the truth, of a 
judgment emanate from the judgment itself? Or, does a judgment 
reveal its own truth to itself. The thesis that a judgment itself is 
aware of its own truth is not tenable since it is not amenable to the 
rules of logic. Let us clarify the point of criticism with reference 
to a concrete case of perception. When the perception of a blue 
object correctly reveals a blue object as blue, the perceptual judgment 


_ is true so far as the blue object is concerned. The judgment is true 


in such a limited sense because it is learnt that it owes its existence 
to the sense-object-contact. Is there anything to discuss of. this 
point? But we should discuss the question, viz., ''By which proof 
do we ascertain the truth of the above true judgment?" Do we 
determine it by perception or by inference? Because the other 
proofs are of no service in this matter. Let us servtinise the merit 
of perception at first with regard to the point at issue. 

A true perceptual judgment itself can neither reveal its own 
truth nor reveal that of its resulting form. In other words, a 
perceptual judgment can neither grasp the truth of its own self nor 
that of the illumination of the object. Of these two the perceptual 
judgment is the knowing process of the knower. It remains ever 
transcendental, according to the Mimansakas. Therefore, it cannot 


- grasp the truth ofits own self since the process itself remains beyond 


the grasp of its own self. The resulting form of perception is the 
illumination of an’ óbjeót. It is in no way connected with the ex- 
ternal sense-organ. Therefore, the truth of the illumination of 
an object is never perceived. The inner perception cannot be 
competent enough to perceive it. Itis impotent to ascertain the 
fruth of the resulting form of the perceptual process since the inner 
perception is not experienced when the illumination of an object 
takes place. The judgment that this is blue is not experienced to be 
immediately followed by another judgment that the antecedent judg- 
ment is true. But if it is admitted that the said second judgment is 
experienced by us then this second one assures us’ of the! truth of the 
first one. Hence, the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is 
self-evident ' sliould not be tenable. The net result of the above 
discussion is that perception fails to grasp the truth of a judgment. - 


(To be continued) 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF POWER, KNOWLEDGE 
"AND SKILL IN MAN 


CAN M. C. Guosz 


Leéturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University. 


Man is born helpless. But his helplessness in infancy indicates the 
presence of dominant powers in him. The most noteworthy power 
which man possesses is his power lo affect mental developments. 
Basically his supremacy in the animal world is due to his powers 
arising out of the special structures of his mind and body, both of 
which are the-results of evolution. 

, Man's power consists of (1) his characteristics—physical and 
menial-which are his own and (2) the characteristics which he can 
acquire in his individual life, due to the plasticity of his instincts. 
All developments in man, whether they are of such traits as are 
peculiar toi him or whether they accrue from the modifications of 
certain urges of life, gain their expressiveness through experiences. 
In individual lives, experiences are needed not only for effecting worthy 
modificitions, known as sublimations, but also for refreshing and 
steamlining inherent traits of man. Experiences by offering scopes for 
reliving certain patterns of lives develop even those human traits that 
are due to appear in him, asif through learning. In nature also, 
there is a probationary period and one must serve as an apprentice even 


for learning one's ‘‘family professions." Erectness of posture is a human . 


characteristic; but the human child actually passes through various 
stages of development before he takes to this posturerin his individual 
life. Again, man's power to speak is a giff-which he inherits; but 
ihe human child has to pass through certain stages of pre-speech 
development before he becornes fit for picking up a language. Nature 
plans to effect all developments through experiences. 

The enrichment of the mental life of man has been possible solely 
due to the appearance of his powers to think, to reason and to form 
concepts: and these powers owe their origin to experiences. Founda- 
tions of thoughts are, in reality, our experiences; but thoughts are also 
correlated with human experiences both in their cause and effect’. 
The appearance of tational thoughts in man signifies a distinct stage 
of mental advancement for these thoughts serve to organize expériences 


Pi * 


1 Development Er Pubes T, Hobhouse, p. 204, 
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into a systematic whole. .And by tending to bind all elements of 
experiences, rational thoughts build up, in fact, a connected unit of 
experiences. Reason has rightly been defined as the impulse m effect 
connections and Interconnections in the world of experiences.” Kant 
said that perception without conception was blind and conception 
without perception empty. This idea may not be identical with that 
of John Dewey,? specially in the modes of operation but it contains the 
basic elements of truth. ` 

Experience plays an equally great role in social life for social 
acquisitions take place much in the same way as individual acquisitions- 
Art, Literature, Music, Philosophy—all grow through accumulations; 
and all of them grow in stages. Society, after all, is like an organism; 
it is a “‘living conscience.’’* 

Even Kant did not understand all implications of social forces. 
Had he a true knowledge of the nature of the contents of the social 
mind, the nature of his great book—‘‘Critique of Pure Reason’’—would 
have been slightly different and his fundamental concepts of a priori 
knowledge and of categories would have found expression id a modified 
form in his Philosophy. 

Much of what was considered a priori by Kant is, in fact, derived 
from the accumulated deposit in the social mind of the individual; and 
his categories now seem to imply grooves of thoughts and concepts that 
have gradually grown out of sensations. Active elements that are 
responsible for the formation of a priori tendencies, and categories are 
really our experiences both racial and individual. Some of Kant’s 
concepts might need modifications but his system of thought in general 
will endure. Dewey thinks that there is now no necessity for Kantian 
machinery of a priori concepts and categories for the comprehension of 
the nature of experience. This view is not altogether correct. Have 
not Kant’s hypotheses served as the milestones in the path of our 
progress towards the clarification of various concepts in Philosophy? 
Can it be gainsaid that his basic concept of the mechanism’ for the 
gradual growth of ideas from sensations is still found to be enormously 
useful? Philosophy, in the hands of Kant, changed its character; 
it lost its former naivety but gained a subtie profoundness, most of the 


2 ]bid., p. 333. 

3 The Quest for Certainty—-John Dewey, p. 164. * 

4 Des Societes animales—-A. Espinas, pp. 358-360. 

5 Reconstruction in Philosophy—John Dewey, p. 86. 

6 Critique of Pure Reason—Tmmanuel Kant, (English Translation by F. Max Muller) 


—specially Part II on Transcendental Logic. 
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subsequent forms of Philosuphy—Pragmatism of William James, 
Voluntarism of Schopenhauer, Intuitionalism of Bergson and the like— 
could develop only because Kant had lived. 

Kant was a unique figure in the field of Philosophy; his creation will 
. continue to live as a brilliant achievement in the history of human 
thought. 

Of late experience has become a topic for discussion among 
Psychologists. But Haldane’ argues that Psychology alone, without 
the aid of Philosophy, can never explain the implications of experience. 
The reason for this, he holds, is that Psychology can only take up 
fragments of the whole and can never bring the whole situation 
at once under its consideration for the proper comprehension of the 
character and the significance of experience. This is not the whole 
truth; for it is not true to say that Psychologists even today do not 
take care to observe wide ranges in their fields for total comprehension. 
Philosophical methods of treatment will certainly help us in understan- 
ding the .true nature and the significance of experience because 
Philosophers have been accumulating a rich store of data regarding the 
topic ever since Plato or Aristotle. Traditionally the topic—experience 
—belongs to Philosophers. 

Of all modern Philosophers John Dewey is perhaps the most 
brilliant exponent of experience, from a fresh angle of vision.* Yet 
our knowledge regarding experience, specially regarding the subtle 
processes that emanate from experience for enriching the life 
of man, is stil! scrappy. Philosophy has a particular way of tackling 
problems. Buta more scientific outlook with au objective way of 
thinking for sifting observed materials for basing. conclusions 
will break new ground in the field of Philosophy. Only thus can 
Philosophy get new contacts with human problems for their solution. 
Dewey's plea for the development of “‘experimental attitude’’ in this 
field will change the nature of modern Philosophy and make it 
supremely fit for tackling all our present-day problems. Philosophy, 
after all, is a science and it must not be“confused with any form of 
art or poetry, religion or morality.’ 

Potentialities of power, knowledge and skill are there in man. 
These potentialities which form the nuclei are due to develop into 
realities in stages, by a' process which is akin to the process of 


7 Human Experience—Viscount Haldane, pp. 1-2. : ME 
8 Vide Experience and Nature— John Dewey. 
9 The Horizon of Experience—C, D. Burns, p. 841. 
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synthesis. Experiences, under certain conditions, effect the 
compounding of new elements of power, knowledge and skill into - the 
unit of the total possession at a particular stage. This is how man 
acquires power, knowledge and skill in his individual life ; this is also 
how he gains a control over the biological characteristics of man. . 

- The limitlessness of scope for experiences in life and nature is a 
distinct disadvantage ; ‘but man is happily gifted with a tendency to be 
attracted towards certain specific directions depending upon the stage 
of his physical and mental growth in his individual life. At the back 
of this tendency lies the biological drive for development. . This urge 
for development in childhood finds expression in the inclination for 
adequate experiences through certain patterns of activities; and this 
explains why particular forms of activities are found to be natural to 
all children of a particular age group. Thus when children are led to 
spontaneous activities in which they engage themselves with a spirit 
of joy and satisfaction, we say that they play. But this spirit.of play 
is not limitéd only to such activities as are conventionally known as 
play. It can be detected in all activities through which natural 
developments of life take place. It manifests itself clearly even when, 
under certain circumstances, the processes of acquisition of power, 
knowledge and skill proceed in natural ways. 

Man can develop knowledge and skill because his learning, though 
essentially individual, is also co-operative and cumulative ; learning 
among animals is soley individual. All acquisitions come through 
learning ; and learning becomes play when its processes are natural, 

‘Play consists in certain forms of activities in which higher 
animals feel inclined to engage themselves unconsciously, and under 
certain circumstances consciously, in different hierarchies of life. 
Spontaneity is the chief characteristic of play, and this spontaneity, 
specially in the case of man, may be noticed in mental activities as 
well. Play is far more widespread than it is supposed to be. It is 
not limited to early years of childhood alone. In some form or other, 
the spirit of play resides even in mature lives. In childhood the 
impulse of play is an organic compulsion but in adult life it tends to 
lose its dynamic strength and may even lie dormant due to environ- 
mental conditions, If properly guided, it may, however, retain or 
regain its vigour and may take to progressive and. creative activities. 
Play is the soul of all creative work ; and its wide prevalence in life 
argues its biological significance. The nature of activities which 


10 The Mind in the Making—J. H. Robinson, p. 50. 
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constitute play, depends upon the stages of somatic growth and ihe 
condition of mental development of the individual. Sheer movements 
of limbs or repetitions of certain acts and unmeaning articulations are 
the activities of play of early childhood. Active participations, in 
vigorous physical activities arid organized games as well as in mental 
experiments and activities for putting imaginary ideas into practice, 
are the typical activities of play of the adolescent. And for advanced 
people such mental activities as attempts of linking up of highly 
imaginary ideas for synthesising a hypothesis in connection with the 
structure of atoms or of utilizing imaginary concepts for speculating 
the form of an ancient animal from the findings of its fossils, and the 
like may be the true forms of play. The spirit of play is the 
primemover of all these activities whether physical or mental. 


The tendency to grow is innate in life but it is also a plan of 
nature to reinforce new acquisitions by the activities of play for a 
harmonious development. Play thus, aids and accelerates the intrinsic 
tendencies of life that determine an all-round development. Normal 
development consists of the growth of magnitude and the growth of 
the “‘subtleties of life”, and it seems clear that the role of play in 
developing the ‘‘subtleties of life". is quite as great as its role in 
developing the physical body. Play seems to be indispensable for the 
gradual development of sense perception, imagination and the processes 
of thinking, remembering, reasoning, learning. and the like. Extensive 
observations in different phases of life have resulted in the detection. 
of the precise nature of the working of play in aiding the processes of 
general and creative dovelopments. 


Activities of play operate to coordinate already controlled activities 
with uncontrolled activities and thereby they tend to bring a wider 
field under the command of the individual. These activities thus 
involve the integration of new power, knowledge and skill which 
constitute the development of the individual, particularly because the 
linking up of uncontrolled activities with controlled ones has the effect 
of the welding of the unknown with the known — a process well- 
recognized in the process of learning. Development is a continuous 
. process and it may be likened fo a journey in which every inch of its 
ground has to be cenquered and brought under control for further 
progress. i 


Play, after all, is a biological contrivance for effecting coordina- 
tions which are instrumentai in accelerating developments of the 
various phases of life. These coordinations are limited at the begin- 
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" Two'great nations arm for war, while calling each, other identical 
‘names and ‘throwing ` identical accusations—all in the name of peace. 
Little nations join sides and wait. Never before oh so vast a scale 
..has- the ghastly paradox of man’s inability to live with man been 
80  äppárent., 


Büt isn ' ‘there a deeper meaning than this gigantic struggle 
between two great powers and their respective power blocs? Even 
if one side were to win would the world’s problems really be 
answered? Would we have peace and harmony and happiness on 
earth? -I-don’t think so. The victory of either one would leave us 
just where we started. ae same problems would exist free to seek 
other manifestations. e 


For the problems ot the world are not confined to nationalities 
or even to Isms except for the only “ Ism” which really counts— 
humanism. Far below the surface of national flags, and anthems, 
and bands, below the barriers of guns and tariffs and political 
boundaries runs the continuous river of Humanity. It is this with 
which we must deal. It is here that we must seek our problems and 
our answers. Our problems.are as wide as the world and’ they touch 
everyone. They are philosophical, social, spiritual. They are as old 
as manis. The answers are the same. i ; 


What has all this got to do with India? Just this, I -believe 
that India more than any other nation is uniquely situated and 
prepared to contribute towards the eradication of the world's ills. 
This is my thesis. I do not claim that India is a cure-all or that she 
alone will save the world or that she wil make Hindus out of every- 
one. Such claims would be preposterous. I do claim, however, 
that India, because of specific elements in her culture, because of her 
geographic and demographic position, and most importantly because 
of the essence of hér Hindu philosophy is in a better position than 
most of us to help. It would be presumptuous to say that I could 
put my finger on the specific ills of the world. But I wóuldn't be 
human if I didn’t try. 
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Its seems to me that in an immediate and very Pical sense 
our greatest ills seem to be—a danger of war, lack of general inter- 
national understanding, a partiċularly wide gap in the understandings - 
of Asiatic and Western peoples towards each other,. private and 
national prejudice, abject poverty and low standards of living in 
many areas, and abject unhappiness and ‘emotional and moral in- 
stability in parts of the world with the Highest standards of living. 

More specifically what does all this méan? Does: it medn that 


man has let the machine become ‘his master? Does it mean that- 


man’s scientific developments have far out-distanced his moral and 
spiritual atiainments which are necessary to control science? Does ` 
it mean that the human race has failed'in some areas to utilize the 
‘world about it, for healthy comfortable living while in others material 
progress is worshipped like a God? Does it mean that some nations 
are putting national ambition before national ideals and that others 
have no ideals whatsoever? Does-it mean that-men and nations are. 
letting the disease of prejudice distort their visions: of other peoples? 
Does it mean that the doctrine of free economic competition, in an 
international sense, without accompanying moral values will inevit- 
ably set the stage for war? rs 

' think it means all this and more. ‘It means that man has 
forgotten—if be ever knew—how io give. ` He is not brave enough’ 
to trust. He has not yet. learned the meaning of love. He has 
followed wrong. Gods along wrong roads and in doing so has never 
found himself nor discovered his potentialities. 

We are unhappy because we expect, things of life that life cannot 
give and never see what life hag to offer. We expect others ‘to 
understand us when we fail to understand them. We fear ‘change 
while every day and every particle of a minute the world about us 
is changing. We expect things to last which cannot last mae never 
making the effort to find that which is eternal. DP 

It is here where India's mission lies, for India’s mission is India 8 
heart. It is ihe message of the oheness of all that lives: to a world 
divided by thousands of barriers; it is the concept. of fearlessly 
facing a changing world knowing that we can look beyond to that ' 

which is changeless. It is duties of man as well as rights.of man. 
It is the law of cause and effect instead of superstition and chance. 
It ig faith in the divine potnicaliey of the individual.man instead of 
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"1 The United States ranks highest in crime and insanity rales Acenrding to. Dr, - 
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resigning him to the status of an animal, a bundle of passions, or a 
mechanical robot; it is calmness to a confused world, ‘courage to 
one that is afraid. Itis hope instead of pessimism. 


If only India can see the worth of what is hers and vişvalize l 
her role in the world to come the strengths she needs will cóme to 
her. They will come from the Vedas and the Upanishads and the 
Bhagabad Gita, froin the examples of Asoka, Akbar and Harsha, 
from the many colored threads, of her past-—the Greeks, Moghuls, 
Afgans, Persians and Europeans, from tbe assistance of modern 
nations that can help her do what they themselves are incapable 
of doing. 


Q8 0s 


What is needed is what India has. Is there anywhere a» more 
vitally needed fundamentai than the Hindu concept of the Atman, 
the inner soul of a man, being only part of Brahman the one God? : 
Does this not immediately establish the fact that all the men are 
one and that by finding bimself.a man finds. God? And does this 
not lead to the concept of giving and Jove? If we give we gain, if 
we love we are loved. We may lament the state of the world and 
cry that war is inevitable but until we learn the concepts of giving 
and of love and: trust and project them into our dealings with other 
nations war wil] remain inevitable. 


And does not the Hindu concept of the ‘f moral man”, as 
Tagore puts it, contribute to the development of a weil-rounded third 
dimensional human being, ‘conscious of his roots in nature and his' 
spiritual oneness with all life, yet capable of living in a material 
world and enjoying material. things while realizing their relative 
unimportance? And is not this the delicate balance needed by a 
distorted world bent low by the sheer weight of material progress ? 


Is not the Indian principle of the inherent godliness of each man 
and his possibility of finding himself—meaning that which is Godly— 
an inspiration. to people everywhere to follow the path of self- 
realization and thus contribute to the moral wealth of the world in 
general ? And is not this principle—faith in the individual man—the 
very essence of Democracy ? 


Cannot Hinduism, in which this doctrine of search for self-realiza- 
tion is clearest, give impetus to the idea of search inherent in other 
societies? For is not all life a search? Does not each institution 
honestly dedicated to worthwhile ideals search for realization of what 


is felt to be its essential character? And is not this long time search 
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expanding tbrough lives and genérations a more noble characteristic 
than blind struggle for the satisfaction of the immediate? 


., Is not the Hindu axiom,,that the only permanent thing in this 
material world is change, healthy one? Change is as inevitable as the 
spinning of the world. Everything material must some day go. Man’s 
institutions were made to change, not to be frozen. . To hold anything 
motionless is to kill it. The outward form must always change to 
permit the changelessness of that within. "To'hold forever to what 
we have is as futile as to retrieve an hour that is gone. Empires 
must fall. New nations must rise. Change is as much all about 
us and in us as it is in the ever-changing sky? 


Is not the broadness of the Hindu view which does. not claim 
itself to be the only path towards truth and which respects all other 
religions claiming that they like itself are other rivers winding along 
to the same sea, js not this broadness and true tolerance one of the 
greatest’ needs of the world today ? 


Is not the Hindu concept of freedom that each man is free to 
seek his way alone—the essence of true liberty p For isn’t. it only 
through freedom, on a worldly plane, from societies and circumstances 
that persecute and limit, and on the spiritual level freedom from 
the ensnarlment of worldly attractions that man can ever find happi- 
ness ? And is not the other side of the same coin—the duties of man 
—a Hindu concept greatly needed in our world to day? Finally is 
not the Hindu doctrine of unity in diversity a guarantee of freedom 
in a political and cultural sense while assuring a solid basis for 
co-operating as one for a finer world ? > 


We speak of one world. We are one world. -But it is only India 
who has truly seen it. Yes, India has a mission, as Mr. Mallik in 
his book ‘“The Individual and the Group”, says: 


“A truly universal human organization is bound to be Hindu 
in structure, for it must be all inclusive, culturally, 
racially, and politically.''" 

And as Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said : 


“India furnishes a model of that Universal Federation, the 
Federation of the world, which is dream of thé seers and 
prophets of modern Western humanity.''? 


1 B. K. Mallik, The Individual and the Group, page 178. 
2 Bipin Chandra Pal, The Soul of India, pago 141. „+ 
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Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, all «alluding to India's possible role 
in the future went as far as to say: ° : 


“If a single individual, organization, or country can sei into 
motion the right kind of idea, it may ultimately move 
the whole world.” 


And as Gandhi once said, speaking of India: 


“I believe absolutely that she has a mission in the world.''? 


But how can India get into motion the ''right' idea ? How 
can she carry out her mission in the world ? What are the practical 
obstacles that stand in her way ? India has over 350 millions of 
people and not enough food to go around. Less than 20% of her 
peopie can read or write. Famine and plagues are frequent. The 
caste system, outlawed by law, is still observed in practice. She 
is not an industrial nation and her area of fertile’ land is too small. 
And, as Mr. Bullitt specializes in pointing out,  consider- 
able food needed by children is consumed by wandering monkeys 
and cows.. 


First, before India can do anything she must see her mission. 
‘Secondly, she must find herself before she can find the means with 
which to carry out her mission. But how can she see a mission 
when the majority of the people cannot read ? How can she carry 
out a mission when the majority of her people are too busy striving 
to keep their stomachs full ? ‘How can she find: herself when she is 
divided by several different languages and many different people, 
by serveral contesting political parties, and by numberless still 
existing barriers of caste and class ? l 


The shortest way is the oldest way. Itis the going back to the 
essence of Hinduism and the facing of practical problems in the 
clear light of that wisdom. She must find her national soul and 
have patience while looking. She must listen to her national 
conscience and see bravely her mission. Her leaders must study . 
their own country and know the riches which are hers. 


They must encourage literacy and education and a national sense - 
of unity while preserving local vernacular and culture. They must 
raise the material standard of living while never forgetting the 


! Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, in lecture at Mademoiselles Eighth College Forum, 
New York: 


? Mahatma Gandhi, India of My Dreams. 
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unimporíance of material things. They must promote national 
unity while permitting political freedom and while - also knowing: 
that nothing national is ever more important than international 
humanity. They must practise and spread ‘the doctrines of oneness 
and love and work,in every practical way for the gradual erasure 
of caste and class barriers. 

Let us for a moment visualize even more specifically hoi this 
could come about and glance at its possible effect on the world. 
What would happen if India could present to the world’ a clean, 
healthy materially comfortable country andà happy people despite 
their number, while still maintaining and practising her fundamental 
beliefs including the love of animal life. Is the idea of animal 
hostels, practised by Asoka, too impractical now ? The natural 
color of India supplemented by a program of tourist encouragement 
and an intelligent information service dispensing simple explanations . 


‘of her beliefs as wellas travel material could possibly make, of her 


a campus where people of the world could come to see. and learn, 
Why couldn't India become a ''Switzerland'" in the sense of 
ethnic co-operation but on a much greaier scale ? As Switzerland is 
repeatedly ‘cited as an example of harmonious living of different 
types, India eculd be likewise, What would happen if India could 
show the world that Hindus, Muslims, Parsees, Christians, Buddhists, 
Jains, Jews and light Indians, brown Indians, dark Indians, and 
Indians speaking a dozen different varieties of „language could live 
in harmony ? : e S 
What if India could develop on a large die: local and- national 
culture—literature, art, music, dance, etc., of high enough caliber 
to merit world recognition and of a nature embodying the best of 
her ideals and beliefs. 

' What an effect it would have upon the world if India, just-once, 
could establish a world precedent by sacrificing national interest to 
international well-being on a major and specific matter. upon which all 
the eyes of the world looked. 

Finally, what an impression it would have upon the world if India 
in a noticeably short time could do the well-nigh impossible and.make 
a reality out of what her constitution decreeg—the end of caste. - All 


the world would sit up and listen—even the United States and South 
. Africa. 


To those who say that fick possibilities a are things of dreams I 
say that without a dream there is no reality. India’s dreams are what 
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at heart India is and what ultimately India may succeed in becoming. 
India’s tools are every one of her own particular problems turned 
wrong side out. The bigger the problem, the bigger the tool, and this 
includes both. caste and over-population. The trick is in having the 
vision and the courage to turn it wrong side out. To those who say 
that what I vision here is an impossibility I cite the case of another 
Asiatic nation that—along different lines—did the impossible. It took 
Japan only 50 to 70 years to rise from an isolated feudal state to a 
world power, learning, perfecting, and adding new things to what had 
taken Western military > and industrial science literally hundreds of 
years to accumulate. The whole world said that Japan could not dé 
it. She did it because she did not recognize the impossible. Let us 
hope that India will do the same along far more humanitarian 


lines. ; 


Difficult? It is immensely difficult. All worthwhile things are. 
And below the surface at each level of penetratiqn the web of darker 
problems lurk—will India, dazzled by the glitter of the material pro- 
‘gress of the West, blindly copy it and by doing so join the sad 
parade of Western nations that have dedicated themselves to an ever- 
increasing standard of living and to its inevitable shadow ever-increas- 
ing dissatisfaction and unhappiness? Will India be able to resist the 
temptations and pressures of International power politics? Will the 
worst happen, and the Hindu philosophy become an unused thing 
chained to hours and books and temples and India suffer the tragedy 
-of certain Christian nations where the splendid Christian philosophy 
`. lias become a separate thing. having little bearing on the conduct of 
people or of nations? : = 
. In my opinion this won't happen if India's wise. While learn- 
ing all she can from the rest of the world and dealing with it in practi- 
cal matters she can become what she essentially is—a noble nation 
with a unique mission—-as long as she is loyal to her philosophy. . She 
‘must become: more Hindu not less, while at the same time avoiding 
the trap of a rigid “Hindo-Btate”’ which would serve ae to ene 
the heart of Hinduism. uns 


A free Hinduism identified with the hearts of men’ rtie ibai 
the mechanics of state is nof only the essence of India's mission but 
is the unifying force, the common denominator of all India as well. 
. It is a way of life, a way of feeling, a way of thinking that can belong 
to anyone including those who have never seen a Hindu temple. As 
the great Tagore, referring to the spirit of Hinduism said: 


E 
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"UH we must know where this spirit abides, it is not so much in 

. ritualism and customs,—it is in ideas. Itis through this community 

of ideas that a Bengali recognizes a Madrasias his Hindu: brother, 
though outwardly their differences are as great as pasenie can be. a 


There are those who will undoubtedly argue that India’s attain- 
ment of internal unity while acquiring all the aforementioned quali- 
ties is a maiter involving" considerable time. They are quite right. 
But to hurry blindly is to fail. There is only one speed and that is 
God's speed. It is the slow progress of many people governed only 
bythe clarity with which they see their goal and the patience, effort 
and perseverence with which they tackle the obstacles they meet. 

But assuming that India can approach close to finding her own 
soul and as a nation can visualize her mission, in what other ways, 
besides setting an example, can she carry it out? First by becoming l 
as Asiatic leader and secondly by using that leadership for the purpose 
of sincere anderstsnding between Asia and the West and spreading 

‘the’ doctrine: of the oneness of man: to all who will listen. 

l India is an Asiatic nation that has had a long tutorship in 
Western minds and methods. The knowledge of their customs and of 
their language is a major asset. Following the lesson of Akbar, who 
showed compassion towards Hindus, India is listening to the voice of 
‘her 40-million Muslims and in so doing may easily -become a leader of 
thé Muslim world. Hinduism is a base for the understanding of 

' Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, and the other major philosophies 
‘of Asia. India knows the problems of Asia,—hunger for land, the 
meaning of plague and famine, and over-population. And maybe ` 
India knows, as Okakura put it, that ''All Asia is One” ~ 

India may well bécome, as she did during the time of Asoka, the 
leader of Asiatic understanding spreading towards the West as far as 
Muslim Morocco and towards the East and North-east as far as Java - 

and Japan. Andif this leadership is India's destiny in Asia let us 
hope that India will use this leadership in accordance with Hindu 
principles—not East against West but East with West in the interest 
of all humanity. For the world needs a leader with a soul—a leader 
-who talks many languages in many different directions while knowing 
‘that all those to whom she talks are the same. 


"Not long ago I saw a movie called *'God's Little Halt Acre". In 
brilliant color it showed the myriads of life plant and animal that 


1 Tagore, Lectures on Nationalism, 
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struggles to exist in any fertile half-acre of land. Here was the bee 
that was caught and devoured by the spider-that in turn was devoured 
by the long- tongued Chameleon. Each bit of anima! life had its own 
special: 'Hieans of defense poison that stunned— webs that caught, skins 
that peeled and others that changed color, feet. with. -suction cups | and 
eyes that could look in two directions at one time. Here was nature, 
beautiful and cruel, where to die meant that something would live and 
where to live meant that something had to kill. !. 


The authors failed to include one thing—man. In this symbolic 
half-acre which represents the world, man is just another, although 
higher, ` Inanifestation of the universality of life. He does not have 
suction cup feet or a skin that he can voluntarily shed but he does 
have a mind and a soul. And these are more than mere tools of 
defense or offense. ‘These are the means by which he can attain self- 
- realization as an individual and harmony and happiness in the group. 
Man's chance is that he alone can both escape the eternal battle of 
kill or be killed and that he can consciously improve his pattern of 
existence. Man's tragedy is that he has failed. 


We háve but to put man into the half-acre complete with atom 
bomb and rocket, to see the shocking reality of his tragedy. Insects 
about him kill because they have no choice. Man kills because he has 
not searched for or found his soul, because not knowing his irue self. 
he exists/on the periphery of the possibilities which are his. Tt is jh.. 
this jungle land of confused values and fears that he is lost, where he. 
slashes madly, thoughtlessly about him, where his mind runs amok 
without a master. 


Our world is afraid because our world is divided. Wherever a 
barrier separates mankind, whether it is a wall of prejudice or of guns, 
the germs of misunderstanding, of fear and of hate will breed in stag- 
nant darkness. Wherever the spiritual is neglected for unwarranted 
pursuit of the material, life will be shallow, unrewarding and con- 
formist. Let me reiterate that we must learn to know ourselves and 
to recognize our own possibilities. Until we do—until the funda- 
mentals of oneness, love and giving become a part of our daily lives 
and of our national lives in dealing with other nations we ‘shall live in 
the shadows of frustration while the barriers stand and the bombs 
fall. 


India stands in the world’s half-acre like an old yet strong plant 
that by, force of will has recently overturned the heavy stone of British 
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Imperialism. As she unbends into the sun and air she is exposed to 
the opportunities and to the dangers of freedom. - " 
Her opportunity is as big as she cares to make it. Her daneen 
are all that any nation has-ever faced. Her mission isto answer the 
call of International Humanity ...... ] 


-. “The call has come to every individual in the present age to prepare l 
himself and his surroundings for this dawn of a new era when. man shall | 


discover his soul in the Spiritual unity of all human beings”. 
ai : —TAGORE 


* 


BOADICEA TRADITION AND ENGLISH 
. . LITERATURE. 


V. SRINIVASAN 
I 


Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansiis very much in our.mind as we 
approach the centenary of the stirring events of 1857. Her counter- 
partin English history was Boadicea who bravely strove for the 
deliverance of her people from the Roman yoke and from whose time 
may be dated the short history of Albion's feminine royalty. 

` “To-day we conquer or we die: and I will set you the example," 
roared this famous queen of the Iceni tribe at a crucial stage of their 
rebellion in the year 60 A.D. She instilled marvellous courage in her - 
followers, reminding them of the abominable wrongs ` suffered at the 
hands of the Romans and she also invoked the grace of the Celtic 
goddess Andraste as the protectress of her nation. The title page of 
the history of England (1757) written by David Hume, the philosopher 
(1711-1776) and Tobias George Smollett, the novelist (1721-1771) bears 
2 striking picture of the Queen when she harangued her forces. 

T'o Dion Cassius who wrote about 220 A.D. we owe the following 
description of the Queen's person : 

*'Tall in stature, hard-visaged and with fiercest eye with a rough voice with an 
abundance of bright yellow hair reaching down to her girdle: wearing a great collar 
of gold : with a tunic of divers colours drawn close round her bosom and a thick 
mantle over it fastened with a clasp. So sbe was always dressed, but now bore a 
lance in her hand to make her harangue more terrible.” 

Boadicea’s enterprise failed before the might of the Roman arms, 
but its glory has gone into the web of English tradition of national 
liberty. The story of her fight has been made familiar to the bairns 
by G. A. Henty (1893) and ‘‘Marie Trevelyan’’ (1900), by Ernest 
Protherae (1909) and C. H. Dudley Ward and a host of other writers 
who have built up England's excellent juvenile literature. On the 
Thames or Victoria Embankment in London at the west end of 


Westminster Bridge stands a famous sculpture of Boadicea by Thomas 
Thornycroft (1902). .It was presented by Sir John Isaac Thorny croft 


1 Me the wife of rich Prasutagus, me the lover of liberty, ` 
Me they seized and me they tortured me they lash’d and humiliated 
Me the sport of ribald Veterans humiliated mine of ruffian violators.” 
(Alfred, Lord Tennyson : Béadicea), 


5—1850P—V 
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and shows the Queen and he two daughters with scythian wheels and 
on the pedestal occur Cowper’ s lines— 


*tRegions-Caesar never knew 

Thy Posterity shall sway.” 
There is a picture of Westminster Pier and this statue in William 
Kent’s Encyclopaedia of London (Dent, 1951) and a much larger 
picture of the colossal statue with the great pedestal is included in the 
delightful volume The Tourist’s London by the Swedes Erik Liljeroth 
and Gunnar Dahmen just published and distributed outside Sweden 
by Edward Stanford, Ltd., London (1959). 

One of the four cruisers laid down in 1907- 1909 was named after 
Boadicea * and there was once a proposal to name King's Cross now 
known as Battlebridge, after the Queen. That even Stonehenge 
(Stonage) is in a way another memorial testifying to the strength of 
the Boadicea tradition in Britain is supported by Edmund Bolton 
(1675-1683) whose Philanactophil (1624) Nero Caesar or Monarchy 
Depraved in its second adition (1627) contained an appendix advancing 
such a view. E l 

The. Queen's death ended an old epoch and so, Ruskin writing on 
her significance in his Valle Crucis studies in monastic history 
observed that Boadicea’s death started the broad first period of British 
Christianity which lasted till the arrival of the Saxons in 4th century. 
“The temper, which under that Queen had displayed itself in the 
torture of the most beautiful and high-born ladies of Rome, is by her 
death brought finally under the temporal and spiritual power of Rome : 
temporal instantly by Agricola—spiritual gradually, by mission- 


ary and captain alike down to Constantius.'' ? 


II 


The queen's name is traditionally spelt as Boadicea, Boudicca 
however being the correct Celtic. Zeuss ê derived it from Welsh ‘bud’, 
or ‘buad’, meaning '*Victorious" which therefore makes her the Queen 
Victoria of the early Britons. Although the lady's name is also 
variously spelt otherwise, as Bodicea, Boudica, Bunduca, Bonducca, 
Bouducca, etc., we may adhere to Boadicea as sanctioned by usage, 
since it is always affected and absurd, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc has 


1 Vide article on Shipping History by Sir Philip Watts in The'Enoyclopaedia Brtanmea, 
Cambridge University Press, 1911 (11th edition). 


2 Sect. 1, Candida Casa. Valle Crucis i in Vol. XXIII, p. 211, Ruskin's Works, Library 
Edition (G. Allen), 1908. 


3 Gramm, Celt, 6, 27. 
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pointed out, to abandon a traditional title, Known to all, for a 
pretendedly * more accurate one. “It will be like calling Paris, 
“Pareo!” but in this case there is no excuse as- the spelling 
“ Boudicea’’ occurs in old Tacitus (58-120). a 

Tacitus is our principal authority. This historian was the 
- son-in-law and biographer of Julius Agricola (37-93) the Roman general 
who conquered Britain. The History of the Roman Empire from 
14 to 68 is dealt with'in the Annales of. ‘Tacitus while his Historial 
covers the next 29 years, i.e., 69-97. 


HI 


Despite Milton's s having slighted Boadicea in his Hi istory of 
Britain many poets besides Cowper have been inspired by the theme 
of the Boadicea story and her vogue could be traced back to mediaeval , 
times. The Queen is referred to in the chronicle of the Anglo-Saxon 
historian, Reverend Gildas, surnamed sapiens or ‘the Wise’ whose 
work (c. 546); has received high praise: ‘pleasantly readable, 
altogether good, right, and modest in temper, ingenious and graceful 
in thought,” being the encomium of Ruskin.” 

The following lines occur in Edmund Spenser’s (1553-1599) 
Ruines of Time (1591) and they are better than the pen met with in 
later Boadicea pieces of literature :— 

“But long ere this, Banduca, Britonnesso, 

Her mightie hoast, against my bulwarkes brought 
Bunduca, that victorious conqueresse, 

That lifting up her brave beroick thought 

Boue womens weaknes, with the Romanes fought, 
Fought, and in field against them thrice prevailed, 
Yet was she foyld when as me assailed” (ll. 106-112). 

While in our century Stephen Phillips (1868-1915) is known to 
have referred to the Boadicea rebellion in his verse-drama Nero (1906) 
and Lawrence Binyon (1869-1943) wrote a play entitled Boadicea 
(1927) considerable notoriety has been attained by the earlier efforts of 
John Fletcher (1576-1625) and Richard Glover (1712-1785), the 
balladist. i l 

Bonducca, tbe tragedy written by John Fletcher was written in 
1612 and printed in 1647. It happens to be the one un-aided effort of 
this dramatist who is generally known as the literary partner of 
Francis Beaumont (1586-1610). This drama’ which is based on 


1 H. Belloc: A History of England, Vol. I, p. 51n. 

2 Ruskin, Works, Vol. XXIII, p. 212. The history written by Gildas was published in 
1688 and it was translated in 1841, by J. A. Giles (Sis Old English Chronicles) and this 
was subsequently issued in Bobn’ s Antiquarian Library. 
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Raphael Holinshed (c. 1580) and attributed by Fleay and Macaulay to 
Nathaniel Field, makes good reading, but has not been considered a 
success on the stage. ‘‘We admire, we are noi moved.” It has, 
therefore, only testified to its author's incompetence in the field of 
tragic drama. Henry Morley, however, has some praise for the scene 
where the heroic Caractacus is shown as being appreciative of the - 
enemy's valour, scorning deceit and chicanery to the extreme and 
releasing the Roman officers beguiled to his camp by the daughters of 
Boadicea.” The play enjoyed some vogue on the stage and Richard 
Burbage (1567-1619) is said to have acted in it before his death. 
There have been many adapters of the Boadicea story and great was 
the interest shown by men like George Powell (1696', the elder 
Coleman (1778) and later still, J. R. Planche (1837).* 


The drama entitled Boadicea written by Richard Glover was 
first acted. on December 6, 1753 in Drury Lane theatre and it would 
appear to have run for nine nights. Glover is known by the sobriquet 
** Leonidas Glover' on account of his having writtén a play on the 
Spartan King who covered himself with immortal glory’ at the 
Thermopylae Pass in 480 B.C, Glover’s Boadicea has been derided as 
bad work despite the character of the magnanimous Dumnorix who 
will recall scenes in Dryden’s Cleomenes (1692). Old Horace Walpole 
expressed himself as particularly disgusted with Boadicea’s rantings ‘‘as 
much as ancient Visconti screams’’ but happily you hear no more of 
her after the end of the third Act.' The ''greatest Coxcomb and the 
greatest oaf that ever met in blank verse or prose’ is the verdict on 
Glover. Saintsbury in our time spoke of Glover's effort as ‘‘sham 
epic", and referred to its author as ‘‘the imposible Glover’’.* The 
play is characterised by considerable false diction but Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll would lay this fault at the door of most of the 
playwright’s contemporaries and so, we are only constrained to share 
the eminent Professor’s conclusion that we should accept at its face 
value the modest statement of the epilogue that in the play there is 

] “a languid flow 
Of strains unequal to this theme of woe." 
! Henry Morley : English Writers (Cassell, 1895), Vol. TI, pp. 266-67. 


3 Per Dyce. (A. W. Ward: English Dramatic Literature, Vol. II, p. 697m). ` 


3 Cp. Letters of 6-12-1753 & 28-1-1754 to .George Montagu and Sir Horace Mann. 


(Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Harl of Ozford, ed. by Mrs, Paget Toynbee, Clarendon 
edn. Vol. III, p. 199 et sqq... - . & 


4 G. Saintsbury : The Peace of the Augustans, p. 69. 
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Prof. Nicoll gives ihe titles of a few other works of the time ‘when 
Glover’s play appeared: Some Few Reflections on the Tragedy 
of Boadicea (1753), Female Revenge or, the British Amazon, exempli- 
fied in the life of Boadicea (1753), A Short History of Boadicea...Being 
the story on which the new tragedy is founded (1754) and W. Riger 8 
A Comment on Boadicea (1754).* 

Charles Hopkins, the author of a well-known play on Pyrrhus the 
king of Epirus, also wrote Boadicea, the Queen of Britain (1697) and | 
the story was also mentioned in a spurious chronicle of one Richers of 
Cirenchester which is considered to be a 18th century forgery dealing 
with 4061 years of world affairs. The story is also referred to by 
William Hazlitt (1778-1830). 

By far tbe best known poem is that classic of the schoól room, 
William Cowper’s (1781-1800) minor masterpiece Boadicea: an Ode 
(written in 1780 and published two years later), which has been 
acclaimed as Britain’s first imperial poem. The American Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882) had high praise for Cowper’s unsurpassed skill in 
adapting meter and felt himself unable to decide which particular 
aspect of the poet’s genius he should-mark out as excellent. ‘‘One 
knows not whether to admire most his handling of the trochaics in 
Boadicea or the anapaest of the Poplars or the flow of iambics of toll.’ 

Equally well-known is Lord Tennyson’s experiment in galliambics 
quantity measure inspired by Catullus. His Béadicea was frst 
published in the Cornhill Magazine in December, 1863 and. was 
included in the Enoch Arden volume next year. 

Enough has been said.to exhibit the deferential treatment to whicb 
the memory of Boadicea’s national resistance has but itself down to 
our own times and this belies the judgment of Milton (1608-1674) 
who had slighted the woman in his History of Britain (1670) 


IV 


The story of the rebellion itself revolving round Rome’s days as 
Suzerain in England bears easy repetition. Roman  paramountcy 
dates from 50 A.D. about two decades of Aulus Plautius landing in 
Britain and besides the usual road-making and colonisation considerable 
inflow of Roman capital resulted from the Roman occupation. 
Enormous sums of money were advanced to impecunious Britons and 
even a philosopher-statesman like Annaeus Seneca (4-65 A.D.) did not 

l1 A. Nicoll: A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama (1750-1800), p. 81 and 


ru. Ch. II, Tragedy. Sec. IIT. The Relics of Augustan Tragedy. 
R. W. Emerson. Journals, Vol. 5- 
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disdain to invest his immense fortune in Britain to the tune of nearly 
£80,000. Money was needed for paying the taxes and indeed men 
were even forced to take the money coming from across the channel. 
It is the usual game of economic penetration by a ruling race and 
Edmund Burke’s exposure of ‘the ways of Paul Benfield and other 
financiers of his ilk in the Carnatic is known to have had an ancient 
counterpart in Tullius Cicero’s denunciation of the misdeeds of the 
extortionate Verres. There-was also adopted a technique of befriending 
such of the natives as were willing to accept positions of dependence 
under the aegis of Paz Romana. And during the 16-day visit which 

Claudius (Emperor during 41-54 A.D.) paid, he took the title Brittani- 
eus after the tour a consultative Council was formed to associate 
Britons with the administration and a high priest was elected with, 
provision for-direct contact with.the Princeps in Rome. 

The Britons could hardly reconcile themselves to thia phase of 
naked exploitation and great was the consternation when a Client ruler 
like Cartimandua of the Brigands tribe surrendered brave Caractacus, 
(king of the Silures, 43-50 A.D.) to the occupation army to grace the 


triumph of Claudius. Feelings ran high when the fiscal officials - 


demanded back the moneys that Claudius had advanced and the 
smouldering discontent developed into a conflagration when the agents 
of the exotic regime misbehaved towards the Iceni tribe in Norfolk. 
The Iceni tribe had been befriended by the great Julius Caesar 
and Boadicea’s husband Prasutagus who was their king at the time 
we are speaking of had been so friendly with Rome that he adopted 
the Emperor as the joint heir of his property. But when this chief 
died in 61 A.D. the Romans treated his line as extinct and sought to 
annex his estate outright. Nero (Emperor, 54-68 A.D.) was dead set 
against client kingdoms whether in the Alpine region or elsewhere and 
the men of Decianus denied the rights of Boadicea and her two 
daughters. The queen was scourged and unmindful of their legitimate 
sháre in their patrimony her two daughters were enslaved and outraged 
and in the new situation the entire community was incited to rebellion 
and beside the Iceni tribe stood the T'rinobentes of Essex and 
Middlesex who had been wronged previously by the Roman general, 
Ostorius Scapula. i 
Tacitus wrote that no distinction was observed between the sexes 
at that time in the matter of succession to the throné and Boadicea 
showed it, inflamed Amazon that she was. She was of the Taureg 
type and she fell ferociously on her antagonists and it was not 
surprising that her forces gained a victory over the IX Legion at 


`~ 
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Worminfords on the Stour' and the fierce skirmish in , Watling . 
Street between Liondon and Chester has gone into martial history. 

‘Renowned are the sites of Hast Anglia where much of the fighting 
against Roman hegemony took pue ‘and three places figurs most in 
the Annales of Tacitus. ERES 

Famed as an old corn-centre and known as Camulodunum, 
Colchester was the site of the first Roman settlement in Britain. It 
is known as the surmised seat of Cunobelenus or Cymbeline whose 
name provided Shakespeare with a title for the play the last Act of 
which the late Sage of Ayot St. Lawrence in our century ‘‘retouched.’"” 

More important in the triad was St. Alb ins, about 20 miles north of 
London, known as Verulamium which was the seat of the Roman 
system of city Government, _ 

Londinium, only less distinguished than the above, being not a 
colony, was already spread over 600 acres and celebrated according to 
Tacitus in what is perhaps its first mention in history for the, number 
of its merchants and the abundance of its supplies. . 

Much carnage and destruction took place in these market towns 
during the rebellion and it is not surprising that many Roman remains 
have been found in these places: in Colchester which the rebels 
destroyed, in Verulam which showed a similar fate at their hands but 
rising from the ashes grew into the famous and progressive cathedral 
city of Hertfordshire that we know and in London too where ashes as 
well as skulls and bones buried by cartloads have been unearthed at 
Spitalfields in recent years.? . 

A symbol of Romish authority in Camulodunum (Colchester) was 
the temple of Divus Claudius which had been raised thére as a kind of 
national vesper and a solid edifice of defence but this was pulled down, 
only the massive stone-base escaping destruction. ' The fall of Verulam 
too was a severe blow to Roman prestige in view of its position as a 
typical station and when the Romans were forced to London events 
compelled their legatus to leave for Gaul as he found it futile to 
organise any resistance to the oncoming tide. 

The pro-praetor Suetonius Paulinus who with his legionaries had ' 
gone to distant Anglesey d Mona), north-west of Wales, to tackle 
Druidieal disaffection hastened back on hearing of the London debacle. 
Though it was arranged that Paenius Posthumus should join him with 


1 O. Merivale, History of the Romans Under the Empire, VI, pp. 51-56. 
2 Cp. Cymbeline Refinished by G. B. Shaw (1915) 


3 Buxton in J.R.S., XXV (1985), p. 40. q. IV R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain 
to the English Settlements, pps 102 n, 186 (Oxford History of England). 
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his forces in the south, the union did not materialise ih time and 
Suetonius took up his position with about 10,000 men and awaited the 
tribal fury. Boedicea flushed with her victory and riding on her 
chariot with her two daughters gave battle but the Romans plied them 
with the pilum and won the war. Great savagery was exhibited in the 
reprisals that followed and large numbers of Britons estimated between ? 
10 and 80 thousand werke cut to pieces. , ‘They were done what? “they . 
did to the Romans in two places," ànd escape wag difficult for some 
warriors as they had brougbt even their wives and: children in their 
camp). Boadicea, the head and front of the movement, escaped and 
destroyed herself with poison (62 A.D), preferring death to the 
. shame of being captured.and made to grace a Roman holiday.* 

The events left a trail of bitterness and a prolonged phase of 
pacification followed making it necessary for Julius Agricola who had 
been to Britain already twice to visit the Island again as its Governor 
(A.D. 78 86) and effect its final subjugation. 

The end of Roman rule came in its own time when barbarian 
hordes knocking at the gates of Rome compelled the legions to depart 
from their sea-girt dominion (410 A.D.). 


V 


Such was the course of Boadicea's effort and its aftermath. As 
Tennyson concludes : 
“Ont of evil eirlflourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buda. . 
Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies 


Perish'd many a maid and matron, many a valourus legionary, 
Fell the Colony, City, and Citadel, London Verulam Camulodune.”’ 


Tt was a tragic episodé indeed and.the likes of it were seldom met 
with in the annals of many other nations besides. As human societies 
seemingly function alike at certain levels the parallelism of the affairs 
of the Jhansi raj of General Sir Hugh Rose's day is found to be ` 
singularly striking. Such parallelisms are of abiding interest to 
scholars as Plutarch’s (48-122) parallel lives of eminent Greeks `and 
Romans disclosed long ago. We may also recall appositely that for our 
Rishi Markandeya Britain could show Tuan Mac Cairill as a celtic 
compeer of pre-Roman times’ and that for our Vedic Anasuya, Mercia - 
in the 11th century had Leofric’s wife, the lady*Godiva whom legend 


1 According to Dion Cassius, Boadicea's death (was brought about, by natural causes 
But this rhetorician wrote long after the event. ' | 


? Donald A. Mackenzie, Buddhism in Pre-christian Britain, p. 92. 
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describes as having riddén' naked through Coventry’s roads at her 


husband's bidding to secure the citizens’ relief from certain grievous 
taxation.* P Mt 


1 The reference is to the familia? story of Anusuya's successfully upholding of hospitality 
and chastity by changing the celestial trio into babies and suckling them nude when they 
had come to Atri’s hermitage dressed like, mendicants and insisted on being fed by her but 
without wearing any apparel. vs 
As regards the Crodiva story, the condition of the naked ride was imposed by the Harl 
for granting release fron the exactions to which the citizens were being subjected. The 
Hindu mind not only appreciates Godiva’s device of requesting the householders of the place 
to peep behind doors during her naked ride along the streets but also considers ss divine 
chastisement deservedly visited, the blindness with which the story describes the offender, 
‘Peeping Tom’ as having been afflicted for mischievously disobeying the lady’s request. 


* 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WELLESLEY - 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
BRITISH’ RULE IN INDIA 


Sanner M. (Levin * 

The name of Richard Wellesley is today unknown to the vast 
majority of the world and is remembered by few of his own country- 
men. Yet, his Governor-Generalship of India represents a very 
significant epic in the history of ,the| British Empire. It has been 
rematked that it was Wellesley who ‘‘conceived the grandiose idea 
of turning the Company from being only one among the Indian 
powers into the paramount power of jal] India.’’* and a biographer - 
of Wellesley has asserted that the Governor-General “found the 
East India Company a trading body: ‘he left it, almost in spite of 
itself, the mightiest power in the land, HAS 


When Wellesley arrived in India | n April of 1798, the balance. 
which Cornwallis had attempted to create among the various Indian 
states and between them and the Company had already disintegrated. 
The Company was a large power, |but there were others, some of 
whom were struggling against each| other for superiority. In the 
South Tipu Sultan of Mysore was|regrouping his forces after his 
defeat by the British in 1792 ; in Western India the Maratha chiefs 
were battling each other for supremacy ; and perhaps most serious 
of all, there seemed a real danger that the French would rise to 
challenge once again thé British possessions in India. Seven months 
after Wellesley's arrival he une iat Napoleon had invaded 
Egypt, a possible stepping-stone to India. 

Almost immediately, Lord Wellesley began a series ‘of man- 
euvers which were to establish English supremacy in India. With 
the help of superior military organization and techniques Wellesley 
was able within seven years to shatter all the serious rivals of 
England, except one whose fall was| insured before Wellesley left . 
for England, and he was able i to fud the vanquished native 


a aaa , 


* Mr. Levin is a graduate student at TNR University, New York City, spetiali- 
sing in Indian History & Politics, under the direction of Prof. Taraknath Das, Lecturer 
in Oriental History & World Politics, in the same institutions. 

1 Ramsay Muir, The Making of British India, pe 10. 


? W. H. Hutton, Lord Wellesley, p. 11, 
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states to the English domain or else tie them irrevocably to British 
control through his system of subsidiary alliances. 


Many histories have been written about this period of British 
expansion. Most of them expréss a belief that the rise of British 
dominion was an inevitable occurrence. Within this broad frame- 
work of inevitable growth, two principles are often used to explain 
Wellesley’s particular policies towards individual Indidn states. 
Expansion is described essentially in terms of a reaction to an external 
threat or as an effort to relieve the Indian people of the chaotic and 
oppressive native government which often burdened them.’ The 
first part of this paper will deal with an examination of the role 
which these two causal principles played in the determination of 
British policy. Then the broader question will be discussed, of . 
whether English expansion under Wellesley is best understood in 
terms of an inevitable development. 


I 


2 


Wellesley’s first major encounter was with Tipu of Mysore. 
Tipu, an old enemy of the Company, was endeavoring to regain 
the power which he had lost in his defeat by the British in . 1792. 
As part of this effort, he made overtures to the French for an alliance 
against the English. These moves alarmed the British, who had 
already begun negotiations with the Nizam of Hyderabad to reduce 
the French menace through an agreement with the Nizam to rid 
his army of its French troops under Raymond and replace them with 
a British contingent. On July 8, 1798, Wellesley read a statement 
issued by the Governor of the French island of Mauritius which 
disclosed the requests made by Tipu for French aid to expel the 
English from India apd which promised Tipu the support of the 
French Governor. Wellesley immediately hastened preparation 
for war against Mysore. After a long series of exchanges between 
Tipu and the English the Fourth Anglo-Mysore war began in February, 
1799 when Wellesley ordered the invasion of Mysore. By May 5 
the capital was captured and Tipu was dead. ; 


Now that the war against Mysore was completed, with most 
of its territory annexed by the Company and the remainder placed 
under a Hindu prince who was completely dependent on the British, 
Wellesley ‘turned his attention to the other Indian states. 
‘Among these was Oudh, one of the richest and most strategic parts 
of India. Ever since the administration of Warren Hastings, Oudh 
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had been maintained as a buffer state between the British possessions 
im North-east India and the native states of the North-west. In 
November, 1799 Wellesley began the first stages of a new. policy 
towards Oudh. He sent a communication to the Nawab, which 
explained to him the .danger of a new invasion by Zeman Shah and 
the Afghans and demanded that the Nawab agree to disband his 
inefficient and disorganized native force and use the funds which 
had supported it for an increased number of British troops. The 


Governor-General states that “my firm opinion, therefore, is that | 


the Company can in no other manner fulfil effectually their engage- 

` ments ‘to defend the dominions of| your Excellency against all 
enemies’ than by maintaining constantly in those dominions such a 
force as shall at al] times be adequate to your effectual protection...” * 
\The Nawab refused to accept these demands, answering that to 
disband his own troops and to accept] in their place an augmented 
English force would annihilate his authority in his own possessions. 
However, Scott, the British Resident in Oudh, continued to press 
for an agreement, but the Nawab remained adamant against any 
new treaty with the Company. 


Finally, in. December, 1799 he|announced his intentions to 
retire from the throne. This news was communicated to the 
Governor-General who in a ‘long minute gave his support, to the 
Nawab's intentions and added: "The Governor-General, there- 
fore, advises the Nawab Vizier to vest the exclusive administration 
of the civil and ds decanum, of Oudh and its dependencies 
in the hands of the Company, with) such ample powers. às shall 
enable the Company to, act with vigour and promptitude in every 
branch and department of the state.’’?! « 


Upon receipt of these words the Nawab withdrew his offer to 
abdicate. While he had wanted to |resign, it obviously was not, 
he declared, to deposit Oudh into the authority of the British but 
to hand it over to his heir. The Nawab’s withdrawal of his’ abdica- 
tion has been condemned by many historians and by Wellesley 
himself. The nda Shorter History states that the action 
proved the Nawab ‘“‘most miconsisfen of rulers".* Wellesley’s 
reaction is contained in a letter of December 21, 1799, to Resident 
Scott. ''His Lordship is extremely disgusted at the duplicity and 
1 Weilesley's Despatches, II, ed. by Martin, | 134. 
. 3 Ibid., p. 166. ‘) 

3 Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 612 
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insincerity which mark the cohduct. of the Nabob Vizier on the 
present occasion" ' Yet the truth of the .matter is that when the 
Nawab stated his intention to leave the throne, he had no idea 
that this would be, seized as an opportunity to bring his civil and 
military authority under British control. 

Indeed, Lord Wellesley had changed the scope of his demands. 
At the outset he had asked the Nawab to permit the English to 
station additional troops in Oudh in order to prevent or repulse 
an invasion by Zeman Shah. Actually, there is good reason to 
question how much danger there really was of an Afghan invasion. 
Hutton claims that the threat of the Afghans and the weakness of 
Oudh was a *' pressing and unmistakable danger to the British 
position in India."? On the other hand, Roberts states that there 
was absolutely no cause for worry, although he states that Wellesley 
could not be positive of this at the time.® Mill, whose prejudices 
often warp his lengthy history of British India, goes furthest in his 
criticism, arguing that: ‘‘ A peacetime-establishment in Oude, at 
the perpetual extent of a war-establishment, for defense against the 
Afghans, would be little more than matched by a proposition for a 
perpetual war-establishment in England, for fear of an invasion from 
the Turks."^ But even if Wellesley sincerely believed that an 
_ Afghan invasion was imminent, this doeg’ not account adequately for 
his new demands. The original reason which he had given for 
approaching the Nawab was the external threat from Zeman Shah. 
He had made a proposal which, according io his own statements, 
would enable the English to defend the Nawab’s lands from all his 
enemies. “From Wellesley’s own logic we must conclude that his 
new demands, far more wide-sweeping than those which were 
supposed to meet successfully the Afghan menace, must have been 
molivated to a considerable extent by a new purpose. 

We see this in a letter from Wellesley to the Nawab on January 
22,1801. No longer is an external danger said to be the main reason 
for Wellesley's intervention. “ Having maturely considered the state 
and condition of Oude with all the attention and  deliberation due to 
` the importance of the subject, I am satisfied that no effectual security 
can be taken against the ruin of that country until your Excellency 


i Papers Presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their order of the 25th 
and 28th of June, 1805 relating to Hast India Affairs, 1806, iii. 67. (Hereafter referred 
to as Papers). Quoted in History of British India, 4th ed. v6 212, by James Mill. 


2 Hutton, op. cit., p. 8l. 
3 P. E. Roberts, India under Wellesley. p. 122, 
4 Mill, op- cit., p. 202. 
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shall transfer to the exclusive management of the Company the civil 
and military government of your Excellency's dominions, under such 
conditions as may effectually serve the affluence and the honour of 
your Excellency aud your illustrigüs family.’’’ Wellesley argued 
that the oppressive and chaotic state of the Nawab’s government 
must be replaced by a more just and efficient government. 
At this juncture Wellesley moe an alternative to the Nawab’s 
abdication in favour of ‘control of Ona by the Company. The 
Nawab might cede to the Company territory which comprised more 
than one-half of Oudh, This was to constitute a guaranteed payment 
for the expenses of the troops already there and for additional British 
forces. The Nawab sent the following response to this proposal: 
. '' With respect to what your Lordship writes about providing a 
.: territorial resource for the payment ofl the British troops, since I have 
not in any way delayed or neglected to discharge the Kists for the 
"expenses of the troops, but have paid| them with punctuality, where 
is the occasion for requiring any territorial resource.” Two months 
after the receipt of this letter, Wellesley wrote instructions to Scott, 
which give: much insight into his full aims. ‘‘ His Lordship cannot. 

l permit the Vizir to maintain an independent power, with & consider- 

‘able military force, within the. territorjes remaining in his Excellency’s 
possession. It must never-be forgotten that’ the Governor's «original 
object was not merely to secure the subsidiary funds, but to extinguish 
the Vizir’s military power.’ 
the reasoning of Lord Wellesley. |His original complaint was that 
the N awab’s forces were too weak to withstand any Afghan invasion 
and therefore the British must intervene. Now it seems evident. that 
the stronger the forces of the Nawab were, the more Wellesley 
would have wanted to remove them. | oak, 

At any rate the Nawab faced the choice of either abdication and 
relinquishment of civil ànd military authority to the Company or the 
cession of the greater and richest part of his territory. In July, 1801, 
Lord Wellesley -sent his brother Henry to Oudh with instructions to 


gain from the Nawab acceptance of al satisfactory agreement. Even ` 


here, an effort was made to disguise the true purpose and meaning 
of Wellesley's aims. With almost unbelievable logic Henry Wellesley 
answered the complaints of the Nawab by,replying: '' That bis 





i | 

1 Wellesley's Despatches, IL, 484. “il 

2 Ibid., p. 475. | 

3 Papers, iii, p. 213, quoted in Mill, op. cit., ot 
E 


237. 


Here; we see a complete reversal in . 
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Excellency reasoned upon the first proposition (abdication) as if 
the execution of it deprived bim of the possession of the musnud ; 
whereas the true extent and meaning of it, and indeed. the primary 
object, was to establish himself and. posterity more firmly,and securely 
on the musnud.’” l 

After much pressure had been applied, on November 10, 1801, 
the Nawab finally submitted and signed. a treaty with the British. 
Wellesley's efforts were rewarded by the. cession of ihe rich lands 
of the Doab and Rohilkhand to the. Company. The most recent 
justification which Wellesley had given for making demands on Oudh 
was, as we have seen, the impending ruin of Oudh brought about by 
the disorderly and corrupt government of the Nawab. It is impossible 
to deny that the administration of the country’ was extremely feeble. 
Finances were disorganised ; the peasants were in poverty; there. 
was little guarantee of justice and rule by law. This was due in part 
to the existence of-military power in one power and civil responsibility. 
in the hands of another. Roberts mentions the hatred of Wellesley ` 
for '' the corruption, imbecility, and abuse of that vicious and incorri- 
gible system of vexation and misrule'—the government of Oudh.’’? 


Yet, it is interesting to note that the settlement which was, 
forced upon the Nawab actually perpetuated the same divorce of 
responsibility and power. In the land that the Nawab did not ` 
cede to the Company, he was allowed to retain his control over 
the internal affairs. All that was required from him was what 
had never worked in the past, a' promise that he would administer 
his dominions in ẹ way which would conduce to the happiness of 

his subjects. The evils of this type of subsidiary system continued 
until Oudh was annexed many years later.. Why, if Wellesley 
intervened in: Oudh ‘primarily because he wanted to remedy- the 
adversities of double rule, did he permit the same system to continue 
in a good part of that country ? 

. Wilson has tried to explain it by saying : “Now it is very 
irue that the shortest and simplest mode of providing for the good 
government, civil as well as military, of Oudh, would have been 
the assumption of the whole authority... It may be doubted, 
however, if the abrupt suppression of Sadut Ali by an English 
functionary would have -been more consonant with English notions 


1 Papers, iv, 1-15, quoted in Mill, op. cite, p. 241. Of. Wellés!ey Despatches, TT, 
567-69, ; r ee 
a ? P, E, Roberts, History of British India, p, 249. 
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of justice and moderation than the abstraction of a. part. only of .his 
dominions, and his enforeed subordination to the will of the Govern- 
ment,’ This explanation does not’ seem a very adequate one. 
. First’ of all, it is a strange 'justite which draws an important 
distinction between the outright annexation of a territory .and the 
. annexation of a better part of it with “enforced subordination?” 
over the remainder. Moreover, Wellesley himself ` had argued. 
earlier that if the government of Oudh} was'to be,reformed annexation 
of the whole province was necéssary.* à 


It seems just to conclude with Lyall, that: “It must be admitted 
thai Lord Wellesiey subordinated the feelings and«the interests of | 
his ally to paramount considetations of British policy in a manner that 
showed very little patience, forbearance, or generosity. Throughout 
‘all this correspondence he was lecturing the Vizier from the high 
.ground of moral superiority and anxiety to rescue the peopleiof* . 
Oudh -from the misery of intolerable rule. ‘Undoubtedly these 
considérations had their just weight with him; yet his pre- 
ponderant motive was to bring Oudh completely under: English 


; , infiuenee and control, to accomplish a valuable and productive. 


extension of British territory, and to quarter British troops on the 
revenues of Oudh.”” E A 

At the same time that Wellesley was carrying on cofiispondaros 
with the Nawab of Oudh, he was taking steps to bring the Carnatic 
under the control of the Company.| The Carnatic was ruled by a 
Nawab, who had made an agreement with the Company in 1792 
which provided for the protection of the Carnatic by English troops 
in return for a monthly payment and an agreement to carry on 
no external relations without the consent of the Governor-General. 
Tbis' treaty did not operate successfully. The economic condition 
of the Carnatic became more and more precarious and the adminis- 
tration of the Nawab became increasingly inefficient. ‘The ruler 
of the Carnatic was an idler, who was|much more interested in his 
own wealth and his own fancies than in the prosperity of his . 
dominions. The‘ servants of the Company were also io blame for ^ 
the plight of thé Carnatic, for they had become money-lendere for 
ihe Nawab, charging bim high rates of interest and receiving tracts 
of land as security for their loans. {Before the war with Mysore 


1 James Mill, op. cit., note by Ha H: Wilson,p.| 262. 
2 Of. Wellesléy'$ Despatches II, 159-167, especially p: 166. 
. ê Sir Alfred Lyall, Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India, p. 249. 
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Wellesley had begun to pressure the Nawab to improve his government 
but the outbreak of hostilities - concentrated the Company's attentions 


4 


elsewhere. | 
However, after the fall of Seringapatam, the capital of isis 
correspondence was found among the pepers of Tipu which «seemed 
to indicate that the Nawab had conspired with Tipu to ‘take 
arms against the British. ‘“The revelation of this correspondence 
cleared the way for the action which Lord Wellesley had already _ 
hoped to put in force when a just opportunity should offer. But: 
in such a matter, i& was above all necessary to show no indecent 
-haste.’’* Therefore, Wellesley appointed a commission to consider 
the evidence ; he studied the paper in Council; and referred the 
documents with his own commenis on them to England for the. 
approval of the Board of Control-and the Court of Directors. All these 
‘bodies concurred that the correspondence showed that the Nawab of the , 
Carnatic had conspited with Tipu against the British. Consequently; 
in 1801 Wellesley began steps which eventually gave’ Company 
recognition to a friendly prince as the -successor to the recently 
--deceased Nawab, who had refused to the end to accept any of the 
various treaties pushed by the Governor-General. ` The new Nawab. l 
agreeđ:to vest military and financial control of the ‚Carnatic with 
the British and in return was guaranteed an annual pension. 

This action has been defended by many historians who strongly 
deplore the treachery of the old Nawab. Malleson states that: ‘‘The 
perusal of this correspondence which was officially examined by 

- two officers of the highest honour. Colonel Barry Close and Mr, 
Webbe, ymade it abundantly clear that for many years past the 
Nawab and his father. had been carrying on a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Sultan of Maisur.’’? Hutton, another biographer of 
‘Wellesley, claims that the discovered letter ‘‘incontestably proved their 
treachery ‘towards the British." Malcolm writes that the corres- 
pondence contained ‘‘conclusive evidence of a secret intercourse having 
.. been carried*on between the ,Nabobs Wallayah and Omdut ul Omrah 
‘and Tippu Sultaun, for objects hostile to the interests of the Com- 
pany.'"* Later examination of the papers did not find any persuasive 
evidence whatsover. This was the conclusion. of Roberts, : a general 


i G, B. Malleson, Life of the y oes Wellesley, P. T9. 

2 Ibid., p. 79. 

3 Hutton, op. cit., p. 69. 

4 Sir John Malcolm, Thè Political History of India, 1784. 1823, Vol. Y, l, p. 298- 89, 
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defender of Wellesley,’ and also that of Torrens, a friendly biographer, 
who-wrote: “No proof of political perfidy seems to have been pleaned. ‘ 
from the mass of rubbish found at Serin; gapatam.''? < 
-There is no evidence, however, that these charges of freashery 
were noi believed by Wellesley and the others~who examined the 
correspondence at the time and there is ‘bo indication that Wellesley 
stretched the evidence a bit in order to}have a good excuse for inter- 
vention., Moreover, even if ‘Wellesley lis been. guilty of this,-itis | 
pointed out by ‘some that he was motivated by **no love of acquisition l 
or aggression, but the keen desire of the wise administrator for respon- 
sible and undivided government.''? -But it is interesting’ to consider 
that the first plan which Wellesley pressed upon the Nawab to accept 
' Would have left the evils of double government materially unremedied. 
In 1801, after he had received the concurrence of the Board of Control. 
on the betrayal ofthe Nawab; Wellesley instructed the Governor of... 
Mádras to insist on the cession of Circars adequate to pay the subsi- .. 
diary garrisons.‘ Wellesley, who had decried the ‘‘evils of double . 
government’” would have left the entire inland regions of the Carnatic 
under the same evils in return for the addition to the British domain 
of valuable seaboard territory. 

“Later, after this plan had been r Vise and the old Nawab bad 
passed on, Wellesley enlarged his demands and'thé final settlethent. 
brought complete control over the internal affairs of the Carnatic to 
the Company. However, the Governor-General’s original offer to 
trade continuance of the Nawab’s government for the cession of valu- - 
able lands seems to indicate that the . desire to reform the government 
of the Carnatic does not explain tof Wellesley’s actions and . 





H. H. Wilson, the ardent supporter of| the- Governor-General, was 
more carrect when he noted : “Tt would |have. béér more~honest and 
honourable to have confined ourselves tq the avowal that the main- 
tenance of ii British dominion in India |was the main-spring of all 
our policy." E 

Now that the Company had achievéd the naue of Mysore, 
control over the internal affairs of the- Carnatie (also Surat and Tan- 
jore), and the- cession of rich lands ism Ou, there remained only ` 
one large native force outside of the British sphere of influence, This . 


P. E, Roberts, India under Wellesley, p. 105. 

W. M. Torrens, The Marquess Wellesley, Vol. I, p. 234, 

: Hutton, op. cit,, p. 64. : 
Torrens, op. cit., p., 284; Cambridge Shorter History of India, y. 611. 
Mill, op, cit;, note by Wilson, p. 829, 
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was the Maratha confederacy, which in recent years had been disrupted 
by a struggle for ‘supremacy among several princes: - Sindhia and 


-Holkar - were the main contestants with the nominal chief of the 


Maratha&, the Peshwa, caught “helplessly in the strife between them. 


This internal: dissension was to prove fatal to the Marathas. After 


« 


Holkar had inflicated a disastrous defeat upon Sindhia, the Peshwa 


fled into British territory and Wellesley was able to convince him to 


sign the treaty of Bassein, which brought the Pawa under - the 
control of the Hast India Company. 

Some observers have explained Wellesley's bold intervention into 
the internal ,wars of the Marathas as motivated in the main by the 
danger which loomed from the French. ‘The Cambridge Shorter His- 
tory of India is one of these: ‘‘above all, the existence of strong states 
unconnected with the Company meant the existence of openings into 
which French influence might intrude. Like the Nizam, Sindhia had 
employed French officers-to-organizé and train his army.’’'- -Neverthe- 
less, while it is true that the French menace might have had some 
significance in producing Wellesley’s policy, to assign primary, impor- 


. tance to it or even to believe that the Governor-General really did so 
‘seems unfounded. First of all, it was known by Wellesley that the 


key French general of Sindhia’s forces was already tired of his position - 
and already had made.overtures to the English for facilities to retire.” 


‘Furthermore, in an interesting letter written to Castlereagh on July 


25, 1808, Wellesley himself appears to explode the ünxiety caused by 
the French. ‘‘The degree of, danger to be apprehended from France 
in India during the existence of war is in my opinion inconsiderable in 


the present state of our power in India, provided that power be duly, 


exerted in maintaining a commanding superiority in these seas, ‘and i in 


preserving oor European and native land forces ina ‘state of compars- 


tive efficiency and strength. ”™ 
The truth of the matter - appears to be that the discord in-the 
ranks.of the Marathas provided an opening for, further British’ expan- 


sion in India. ‘The danger - from the French had little to do with this 
. instance of"enlargement of the British domain, as the“ Governor- 
General stated himself in one of his despatches. ` -On December-24, 


1802, he wrote::““This crisis of affairs appeared tome to afford the 


‘most favourable Seen for the complete establishment: of the 


a PE a Shorter History of India, | p. 605. - 
? Qf. Hutton, op. cit., p. 97. 
' 8. Selections from Wellesley's Despatches, S. 3. Owen, p. 585, - .- 
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interests of the British power in the Abel empire, without, the 
hazard of involving us in a contest with any party.’” 

With the conclusion: of the Treaty of Bassein and with the 
eventually successful war against the Marathas the British had built 
an empire in India. We have see that the enlargement of the, 
English domain was not-primarily the jesus of moves to rid the people 
of their oppressive and often chaotic governments or primarily because 
a particular. external threat arose which made it necessary to expand 
British territory and power in order to gave the possessions which the 
British already controlled. Both of|these reasons had some import- 
ance, no doubt, and they were certainly used as rationalizations both 
by- the English in the time of Lord Wellesley and by many historians 
afterwards. It is essential to dig benedth these less important motive 
forces. -British expansion represented most of allan extension of 
British power, the forward advance towards empire. We shall 
consider next the inevitability of this advance. 


il 


What was the dynamic force which carried the British from the 
status of a great but not dominant power in 1798 to the soveriegn of a 
large empire by the end of 1805? Was it"sn inevitable movement 
which nuriured British expansion? lh Wellesley’s role best under- 
` stood as an agent in an unavoidable development or did he possess -a 
vision of empire which played an important part, conquering lands 
which might have otherwise remained unconquered? 

. If the rapid growth which marked Lord Wellesley’s administra- 
tion was not part of an inevitable trend, there certainly were signi- 
ficant factors which móved in the direction of an . inexorable extension 
_of the British domain. The British, represented an efficient and 
organized power amidst a large nuntber’ of mostly disorganized and 
usually decaying governments. A great number of them had become 
dependent on the English for protection, which only engendered 
further weakness, Wherever a strong, well-mobilized power finds 
weak states next to it, there is a great tendency for the strong to 
absorb the weak, especially in fairly foberent geographical units like 
India. Furthermore, some of the states harassed British territory, 
which increased the temptation of the British tò gain security through 
absorption. In addition, the English brought with them to India the 


1 Wellesley's Despatches, IIT, p. 6, quoted by Roberts, in India under Welalesley. 
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new ideas and ways of the West and there was an attraction among 
some of them to spread what they considered enlightenment through 
- the medium of conquest. 

With this and other considerations in mind a large number, 
perhaps most, historians have interpreted Wellesley’s policies primarily 
as part of an inevitable enlargement of the English dominion. In a 
forceful passage Hutton argues: ‘‘But the very life of the young 
Indian empire, for empire it had become, depended on its growth 
This all Governor-Generals sooner or -later were forced to recognize. 
The expansion could not be checked. Territory fell into their hands 
as ripe fruit falls from a tree when the winds blow. With means 
ridiculously ‘inadequate there had been achievements beyond all bope. 
It was difficult enough to keep pace with the expansion, yet fatal-—if 
it were possible—to lag benind.’’ Oras Malcolm stated: ‘We were 
propelled (a; has been, before shewn) by causes and events far beyond 
our power to control'" 

"The main reason which is given in most histories for this inevit- 
able expansion by the British.is that failure to expand meant the 
eventual loss of all of India for the English. If the Company did not 
conquer all of India, it either would be challenged and overthrown by 
one or & combination of Indian states or the constant obstructions of 
a native rival would so sap the energy of the British that it would 
soon be forced to leave India. Malcolm has stated this principle very 
clearly: “ ... who can doubt but that we have been impelled to the 
attainment of supreme power as the only means of maintaining our 
existence, in any shape, in that country." * Oras Ramsey Muir has 
asserted: ‘‘The British Power in India, in the midst of States which 
were in & perpetual unrest, must fight in self-defence if not in aggres- 
sion, and found that. it was faced by the alternative of expansion or 
destruction.’’* "ur e 

Two great tests of this theory are the course of events which 
occurred between the English and the only two native powers which 
rivaled British strength in India, Mysore and the Maratha States. 

: When Wellesley arrived in India, Tipu of Mysore was definitely 
cherishing hopes that he might have one last chance to evict the 
Company from all of India. Tipu made overtures to the French’ for 
aid and a handful of Frenchmen had come from Mauritius to Mysore. 


1 Hatton, op. cit., p. 140. 
2 Malcolm, op. cit., II, 57, 
3 Iibid., p. 61. 

Es Muir, op. cit., p. 200, 
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- Furthermore, the- French Governor of Mauritius had written Tipu that 
he would support his endeavors. - To make matters worse;on October 
18, 1798, the Governor-General was notified of the Napoleonic invasion 
oi Egypt. .He decided immediately- that. the destruction of Tipu's 
forces was essential and issued orders to: Madras to prepare -for war. 
By May 5, 1799 Mysore was pacia np defeated. oan; 
Mill severely criticized this attack on Mysore as unnecessary. 
Mill was -a vehement critic of "Wellesley's policies and methods and 
often his extreme analysis must be discounted. In this instance his 
main argument is that while it was true that Tipu was tébuilding his 
army quite quickly, it was equally true that: the British were compara- 
tively stronger than they were in 1792, when Tipu was beaten without 
too much difficulty. Mill conténds that Wellesley himself knew that 
the danger from the dealings nin Tipu carried on with the French 
was not substantial. Long before the Company's troops invaded 
. Mysore, Wellesley learned of the destruction by the British of the 
`. French fleet in Egypt.’ Moreover, |the very small number of Frènch-. 
men who did come to aid Tipu Tnade|the French threat seem rather 
trivial; they were very poor soldiers, many of whom had come to 
India because they were sso $ Mauritius. Mill concludes 
that when the Governor-General made his decision to attack ‘‘it may 
be affirmed, that he had.no rational ground for supposing it more likely 
that the French would then make war upon India, than it had been 
at any period since the war between them and England began." * 
Mill believes that the comparative weakness of Tipu's own troops and 
the extremely slight possibility that the French would come to his 
aid made the attack on Mysore unnec ssary. -— E 
. Wilson, in his eommentary on Mill's History, makes a vigotous 
reply to these arguments. Perpetual preparation for actual hostilities 
is @ more expensive and anxious sat than that of warfare.” ^ This 
is often very true and is an important factor which moves nations 
'. towards war and empire. In addition, as Wilson -later argues, the 
threat fromthe French was not chimerical, although most have greatly 
exaggerated its extent. -Nevertheless, English forces were so superior 
to those of Tipu, as was shown amply|in the war, that there was no 
chance that his own troops could have successfully encountered the 
- British and the anxiety which his army was causing, while it had some 
foundation, should not have been much greater than the amount 


l Hutton, op. cit., p. 88; Cf. Mill, ‘op, cit., p. 101. | 
2 Mill, op. cit., p. 87. A 
8 Ibid., note by Wilson, pp. 90-91, 
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suffered by the English under Wellesley's predecessor. Of course, the 
pieture was now .complicated by the possibility of a combination with 
the French. Simply the thought of such an occurrence must have. 
fostered considerable alarm. But, as has been pointed out earlier, this 
source of anxiety was modified by the news, which came long before 
the invasion of Mysore, that the French fleet in Egypt had been 
annihilated. Although significant factors existed which ‘encouraged 
the use of arms and which persuaded in favour of a complete defeat of 
Tipu, there is good reason to doubt whether the Fourth Anglo- ds sore | 
War was either inevitable or necessary. 


Wellesley’s policy towards the Marathasis a much clearer test. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century found the British frontiers 
face to face with those of the Marathas. The settlement after the 
Mysore War had brought the Company’s border into. intimate contact 
with the Marathas for hundreds of miles. This posed ‘sharply the 
problem. for the Governor- General of what strategy to follow towards 
the Marathas. He might have tried to leave the various princes to 
settle their disputes by themselves and, concentrated British attention 
and resources on the defence of the border of.. „Hyderabad. However, 
Wellesley "decided to follow, another course of action. Sindhia and 
Holkar had been engaged in'z long fight for supremacy- Finally, in 
1802 Holkar achieved a decisive Stary and established a new Peshwa, 
since Peshwa Baji Rao IT had fled from Poona into English territory. 
Wellesley now saw his opportunity and offered to re-establish the 
Peshwa if he would agree to what he had constantly refused in the 
past, a subsidiary treaty which called for a British contingent in his 
territory, the cession of Jand in payment for. these tro ips, and an 
agreement to conduct no external relations without British permission. 
On December 81, 1802, the Peshwa gave formal accord to these.terms 
and signed the Treaty of Bassein. On May 31, 1808, the Peshwa 
re-entered his capital with the aid of a British army and once again he 
became the titular head of the Maratha Confederacy. 

Through this action the British position was revolutionized. One 
historian has said that the Treaty of Bassein ''trebled the English 
responsibilities in. an instant.’’* Now Wellesley’s ‘‘subsidiary -troops 
were encamped at the capitals of the four great Indian powers which 
had vs our politen rivals at Mysore, Hyderabad, Lucknow, and 
Poona.” 


1 Hutton, op. cit., p. 86. 
2 Lyall, op. cit., p. 283, 
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-Is this intervention and the war which came soon after best . 


peu Xd as part of an unavoidable expansion of British authority, 
-the only alternative if the British were to maintain a position in 


d 


India? Some have said that the Marathas posed a great threat to the 
British and that they might have been able to drive the Company out 
of India," Moreover, we have seen that many have pointed to the 
prospects ,of. â French-Maratha combination against the British. 
However, ‘Wellesley himself did not believe that the threat from the 
Marathas was substantial. ‘‘He cbnsidered it incontestable that the 
Peshwa’s power had declined ; that Sindhia also had lost much of the 
power which the great Mahadaji had held; that the territory of 
Holkar, torn by dynastic strife, had Į bassed out of count in the political 
sistem, that Bhonsla only—and hd was traditionally our friend—had 
risen in the scale."? In accord with this view was the judgment of 
General Stewart, “than whom bas was better qualified to speak 
from experience,” who in 1800, said, ‘‘From the great - superiority " 
which we possess in courage and hes: our dangers from the nations 
of India will never probably be very imminent.’’* In regard to the 
danger of a French alliance with the | Marathas, Wellesley’ s. letter of ,. 
July, 1803, has already been quoted whioh-largely, discdtnted any real `. 
menace from the French. x R AS 

This is not to say that it is:absol tely certain that war between 
the Marathas and the British would not have occurred or that the: 


. Marathas would not have become such a harassment that war against 


them would have become necessary. | But in order to understand fully 
the actions of Wellesley, it seems necessary to add another dimension. 
Roberts snggests this in his India under Wellesley: — ''It must have 
seemed to many thaf there were excellent reasons for maintaining this 
static condition. Our expansion in the last few years had surely been 
rapid enough. Time was needed |to assimilate and absorb our new 


'ácquisitions. The Maratha powers seemed, to outward view at any 


governed by abler rulers than those Indian states which had proved 
unable to resist our advance, But in December, 1802, the whole 
position was radically altered, as it were in a moment by the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Bassein.’’* 


rate, to have better prospects of dion a and stability, and to be * 


1 E.g., Malleson, op. cit., p. “140, 

es oit., p. 88. 11s TE 
3 [bid., p. 184 

4 Ibid., quoted on page 185. 

è Roberts, India st eio pp. 186. 87. 

6 Hutton, op. cit., p. 1 
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A conscious, aggressive element comes into obvious slay in UP 
, Wellesley's dealings with the Peshwa—his ambition, his conscious, a 
desire to be an ‘‘Architect of empire," * and his belief that it was 
part of his mission to bring into the darkness of India the brilliant 
rays of Western civilization. “Wellesley himself illustrates this sharply 
when he'writes that: ‘‘This crisis of affairs appeared to me to afford 
the most favourable opportunity for the complete establishment 
of the interest of the British power in the Maratha. empire." 
In a vivid paragraph Torrens, the friendly biographer of Lord 
Wellesley, described the Goverhor-General’a plans after the 
Pestwa had; fled into British. territory and had asked for their 
help: “The drift of all this is plain. The Governor-General was 
asked to mediate, and he resolved to interpose. A new and splendid 
game of empire unexpectedly opened before him;. and as he gazed 
“wistfully marshalling contingencies and realizing the unheard and 
the unseen, his imagination ‘grew excited, and he beheld new visions 
of greatness and power, like him of old who, from the top of the 
rocks, gifted- with second sight, thought aloud ‘as in a trance, yet 
having his eyesopen". is 
Wilson, one of the greatést adherents of the Governor-General, 
also stated that Wellesley’s ‘ambition and vision of empire played 
‘an important factor in the development of war between England 
and the Marathas. He did so in an ahswer to Mill's objections that 
Wellesley's goal in his dealings with the Peshwa were the same as 
Sindhia's. Wilson's comments show. not only that Wellesley's 
hopes of empire'were an important determinant in the building of 
that empire, but also some of the strange reasonings which have been 
used to justify the policies of the Governor-General: ‘There is 
one important difference in the relations in which the English 
and Sindia stood to the Peshwa, which is wholly overlooked in this 
[Mil's] argument; the different modes in which they prosecuted the 
objects of their, be it admitted, equal ambition. The English acted 
with the professed acquiescence of the »Peshwa; Sindhia no- 
toriously in his despite . . . Admitting, then, that the establishment - 
of British contro! at Poonah was the result of the Governor-General’s 
ambition, that ambition differed from Sindhia’s in seeking to effect 
its objects by gentle, not by violent means ; with the concurrence, 
not in défiance of those over whom it aspired to rule.''* 
1 Wellesley's Despatches, III, 6. 


2° Torrens, op.cit., p. 253. 
3 Mill, op.cit., note by Wilson, p. 446. 
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Actually, Wilson in trying to prove the “difference between 
the ambitions of the two men overstated the role played by Wellesley's 
hope to be an “Architect of Empiré". This desire by itself does — 
not explain fully the rapid and extensive expansion of the British 
domain under Lord Wellesley any more than does by itself the. 
principles of inevitable growth. {either is it claimed that this vision 
of the Governor-General was merely a thirst for more authority, 
more wealth and more land. Wellesley ‘was: a man rof important 
intellectual powers anda man of great courage wHo beliéved strongly 
in the now knowledge that the West had recently discovered and 
he wanted the East to be ruled |by it. He no doubt believed, at 
least with some depth, as Hutton has said he did: ''[ndia craved 
for firm rule, for freedom from tyrdnay and corruption, for expansion 
and liberty. There was no power, | Muhammadan or Hindu, which 
could fulfil these demands. Thej British Company stood already. 
among them, and from it alone could union' and regeneration spring.'"' 
Wellesley himself wrote that “I ean, “therefore, declare my con- 
scientious conviction, that no greater blessing can be conferred on 
the native inhabitants of India, than the extension of the British ` 
authority, influence and power." Today we'are very weary of 
the expansion of social and cultura! ideas through conquest and 
empire, but it séems evident that ‘enlightenment through conquest ’ 
was part of Wellesley’s conscious! attempts to build an Empire in 
India, ^ — | | 


To interpret the mighty transformation which occurred under 
Lord Wellesley essentially in terms of inevitability disregards, 
therefore, the conscious and very |controllable forces which cons- 
tituted an important part in that|change. This says nothing about 
whether the expansion into Empire |is thereby made any better or 
' worse. It simply points out the inadequacy of claiming: ‘‘They 
[the traders of the Company] went out determined not to make 
conquests, breathing condemnations} on their predecessors who had 
given way to the temptàtions of ambition: And then Fate took 
. them in hand ; and they added provinces equal to European kingdoms, 
protesting all the while quite sincerely that they could not help it; 
and shamefacedly exculpating themselves from the reproaches of 
their embarrassed masters. Never hie Empire less the result of 
design than the British Empire of India.” 





1 Hutton, op. H cit., p, 109. — : 
2 Wellesley’s Despatches, II, 607. C 
? Muir, op, cit., p. 2. 
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Instead it seems a more correct judgment of the inevitability 
and of the conscious aspect of the conquest which took place under , 
Lord "Wellesley to say: ‘Yet ,at would not perhaps be difficult: 
to show that the Indian political sky was rarely free from similar 
clouds, and ‘Wellesley himself described the situation as ‘extremely 
critical, but, in my opinion, by no means alarming’. Had Corn- 
wallis not resigned in 1797, we can well imagine that no great 
upheaval would have taken place; that Tippu would have been 
permitted to make his peace ; and that the status (quo. ante, with 
some adjustments - “and “some modifications, would have been con- 
tinued. It is possible fo over-state’ the theory that in India the 
only alternative to retrogression is aggrandizement.’” 

There can be no certainty, on the other hand, that the transfor- 
mation which occurred under Wellesley would not have taken place 
under a man of opposite character and with different dreams. In 
a circumstance where a group of disorganized states, generally very 
feeble, are located next to a growing and efficient power, the ten- 
dency invariably is ;for thé" stronger to augment its power and in- 
crease its security at the expense of the weaker. Still, it seems 
impossible to deny that Wellesley’s vision of creating a huge empire 
in India was an important factor in its final establishment and that 
the outcome might have been different if Wellesley had never come 
to India. British expansion from 1798 to 1805 seems adequately 
explained in particular instances neither as a: reaction to an external 
threat nor as a desire to emancipate the Indian masses from oppres- 
sion, nor is the general absorption of the various native opponents 
of the British explained merely as an inevitable development in 
India’s history. Human will and human motivations, the energy 
and ambition of Wellesley, form significant elerhents in the rise of 
British dominion in India. 


! Robert, India under Wellesley, p. 29. 
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THE RIGHT TO EQUALITY IN INDIA’ 
C. J. S. Binpra| M.A., LiB. 


Registrar, Labour Appellate Tribunal of India, Culcutta. 

Equality of treatment is ensured under the Constitution of India 
by providing for equal protection) of the laws, prohibition of discri- 
mination, equality of opportunity for public employment, abolition 
of untouchability, etc. Article 14 lays down that the State shall not 
deny to any person equality before the law or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territory of India, and the term '* State ” has 
been defined to include the Government and Parliament. of India and 
the Government and the Legislature of each of the States and all 
local or other authorities within the | territory of India or under the . 
control of the Government of India. Accordingly no contractual 
obligation ‘which is ¢ontrary to the “ equality ^ provisions, will be 
enforceable at law or recognised by any authority under the State. 

It will be noticed that the right to equality is not confined fo 
citizens of India only but has been made available to all persons 
residing within the Indian territory. It does not, however, extend 
to Indian citizens living abroad, ‘nor to inhabitants of territories to 
be held by India under trust or a mandate, because this right has been 
limited in application within .the| territory of India. It is not 
confined to any particular sphere) of activity and will, therefore, 
apply to all matters, including personal relationship and taxation. 

The provisions of Article 14 of the Constitution of India have been. 
designed to cover the same ‘field as in Great Britain and in the United 
States but, do not go as far às i provisions in the United Nations’ 
Declaration of Rights, of’-which ‘Article 7 reads that all are equal 





‘before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to equal 


a 


protection of the laws... “th India| certain exceptions are made in 
favour of the former rulers of Indian| States and some dignitaries of 
State, which is unavoidable in practical life. 

The phrase, equality before the law, is a heritage from the 
British tradition that law is no respector of persons implying absence 
of any special privilege by reasons of) birth, religion, creed, or position, 
and emphasising equal subjugation of all to the ordinary law of the 
land. Equality before the law was the product of the application of 
principles of natural justice, worked out by British courts through 
years of struggle for impartiality. | The first and foremost of these 
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principles is that nobody may be a judge in a matter in which he has 
any interest, Even a person who has been concerned in promuigat- 
ing an order or regulation as member of & local body, has not been 
considered to be a fit person to sit for adjudication of a matter arising 
out of such order because of the bias he is likely to have in favour of 
it. The mere presence of an interested person, if he sat in such a 
position as to give an appearance that he was a member of the 
tribunal, has been held to vitiate the decision, even if he had no 
occasion to discuss the case with the judges. The second principle 
as laid down by British courts of law is that rio person may be con- 
demned without being afforded a reasonable opportunity to defend 
himself. This would include due notice of the case he has to meet 
and adequate facilities to state his case, though not the right to 
appear in person before the judges and to address them. The third . 
principle is that a decision should be taken in good faith and not to 
achieve some object other than that for which judicial or quasi- 
judicial power has been given. All these principles have been 
adopted by the courts in-India. E 

The phrase, equal ‘protection of the laws, has been borrowed 
from the United States. In that country it has been interpreted to 
mean that there should be no discrimination in favour of any 
individual or class situated similarly, including even foreigners in 
the States ; but it has been considered not to prevent reasonable 
legislative classification, on the ground that guarantee of equal protec- 
tion of laws does not require that things which are different in fact 
or in law should be treated "as though they were the same. This 
classification, however, cannot be arbitrary but must be based on a 
real and substantial difference, having, a reasonable relation to the 
subject of the particular legislation. Mere superficial equality of , 
facilities is no longer considered sufficient for justifying discriminatory 
legislation. Separate reservation of seats in a dining car for negroes», 
and whites, which led to the refusal,,of accommodation to a negro ‘ 
because all the spaces reserved for Degroes were occupied, has been 
held to be discriminatory, as also refusal of adinission to a negro to 
tbe University of Texas Law School, though a separate law school 
was provided for negroes. Even reservation of separate space for 
negro students in the University of Oklahoma was held to be denial 
of equal protection of ‘the laws because it impaired and inhibited the 
ability to study and exchange views with other students in the 
university. American interpretation of the equal protection provisions 
bas been substantially adopted'by the Supreme Court of India. 
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The principles as accepted in India have been summarised as 
follows : l 

(1) The presumption is always in scis of the constitutionality 
of an enactment, since it must be assunjed that,the legislature under- 
stands and correctly appreciates the meeds of its own people, that 
its laws are directed to problems uu manifest by experience, and 
that its discriminations are based on adequate grounds. 

(2) The presumption may be rebutted in certain cases by showing 
that on the face of the statute, there is no classification at all 
and no difference peculiar to any individual or class and not applicable 
to any other individual or class, and yet the law hits only a particular 
individual or class. ` l 

(8) The principle of equality does not mèan that every law must 
have universal application for all persons|who are not by nature, attain- 
ment or circumstances in the same position; and the varying needs of 
different classes of persons often require separate treatment. 

: (4) The principle does not. take away from the state the power 
of classifying persons for legitimate purposes. 

(5) Every classification is in some degree likely to produce some 
inequality, and mere production of inequality is not enough. 

(6) If a law deals equally with mouipere of a well-defined class, 
it is not obnoxious and it is not open to,the charge of denial of equal 
protection on the ground that it has no application to other persons. 

(T) While reasonable classification isl permissible, such classifica- 
tion must be based upon some real and substantial distinction bearing 
a reasonable and just relation to the object sought to be attained, 
and the classification cannot be made arbitrarily and without any 
substantial basis. & (à 

Equal protection of the laws entails that nobody should be 
placed at a disadvantage unless there be a reasonable justification , 
for adopting a different measure for him, but this measure, must 
be applied to all persons falling in that category. Protection of 
equal laws as it is sometimes called, means that all those who are 
similarly placed are treated likewise, both in privileges and disabilities 
imposed. "The object is to protect all; persons against legislative 
discriminations among equals. Nobody |should be singled out as a 
special subject for discriminating and hostile jegisiation. It does 
not, however, mean that every law must have universal application, 
for all persons are not in the same position | by way of circumstances, 
attainment and nature. The varying needs of different classes Of 
persons ofteh requite Separate treatment. and. it has accordingly 
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been established by judicial decisions that the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the. 
United States of América, while forbidding class legislation, does 
not take away from the state the power to classify persons for 
legislative purposes, which may be on any basis not specifically 
prohibited. 

Tf a law deals equally with all persons of a certain well-defined 
class, i$ would not be obnoxious or open to the charge of denial 
of equal protection on the ground that it has no application to other 
persons, for the reason that the class for whom the law has been 
made is different from other persons and hence does not constitute 
discrimination among equals. It is inevitable that every classification 
should produce some inequality to some degree, but mere production 
of inequality is not by itself enough. The inequality produced in 
order to encounter the challenge of unconstitutionality must be 
actually and palpably unreasonable and arbitrary. 


The classification must be based on some real and substantial 
distinction, bearing a reasonable and just relation to the things in 
respect of which such classification is imposed. It cannot be made 
arbitrarily without any substantial basis, for arbitrary selection 
cannot be justified by calling it’ classification. While, quite 
conceivably there may be a law relating to a single individual, for 
it may be that on account of some special reasons applicable only 
to him and inapplicable to. anyone ‘else, thai single individual 
is a class by himself, as pointed out by Justice Mookerjee in 
the case of Sholapur Mills.‘ The law, to take over their management 
was held, to be inira vires for the same reason and because the 
applicant had failed to show that the Jaw was discriminatory. Such 
an onus, would always rest on the applieant be-ause of the presumption 
that a legislature understands and correctly appreciates the needs 
of its people, and that its laws are directed to problems made 
manifest by experience and that the discriminations are based on 
adequate ground. This onus was held to have been effectively 
‘discharged in Walinddowla case (1953 8.C.R. 404) as well as in 
Bettiah Raj case (1953 S.C.R. 1129). 

The exception made in favour of military canteens, cargo boats, 
foreigners, and- visitors for short periods, under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949 was ruled to be non- discriminatory bacause 
of the special conditions of life requiring a different treatment in 


1 Chiranjitlal Chowdhury vs. The Union of India: 1950 S.C.R, 869, at page 912. 
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i : 
these cases.’ Again classification hag been held to be reasonable ' 
where provision was made for levying |income-tax according to new 
rates in a State except in pending] proceedings, with the result 
that residents of one part of the State, where no income-tax was 
levied previously, had to pay income-tax in respect of the same year 
at the new rate which was higher than that levied in another part 
of the;State.! Similarly, application of the Evacuee Property 
Act to some parts only of India cannot be deemed as offending 
the equality provisions because of the different conditions prevailing 
in different parts of the country. à 


Special procedure for trial of prisoners may be provided for 
if it is made applicable to a whole category of persons in consideration 
of special circumstances applicable to that category. The . Saurashtra 
State Public Safety (Third Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, has been 
held to be based on reasonable clpestieauon because the, provision 
for special courts with special procedure was. designed to meet an. 
increase in offences of dacoity and murder in a certain part of the 
State. On the other hand, the West] Bengal Special Courts Act, 
1950, has been held to be otherwise because the special procedure 
prescribed for speedier trials was applicable to only some particular 
cases,* as also the Bombay Public (Safety Measures Act, 1947, 
which authorised the Government to direct particular cases to be 
tried by a special judge.* | Í 

The Constitution of India, however, specifically prohibits certain 
classifications which would.hit a person paversely and are based on 
religion, race, caste, sex, place of‘ birth, or any of them. Such a 
classification is prohibited only if it operates against a -cifizen of 
India, and not merely. a: resident of this country. All the sáine it 
would be open to a person of the latter category to show that a law - 
or any obligation is unenforceable because it is based on a prohibited 
form of classification. In view of the eee adopted in Article 
15, the law isnot void in itself, but the prohibition is against 
the State or any of its agencies enforcing it. 


: | 2p à 
on one or more of ihe above grounds. |Reservátion of seats in an 


The classification to be Ground. es must be based ‘solely l 
educational institution for Brahmins, non-Brahmins, and Muslims, 


1 
The State of Bombay vs. Balsara : 1951 8.0.8, 682, 
Ramjilal vs. Income-tax Officer : 1951 S.C.R. 197. 
Kathi Raning Rawat vs. The State of Saurashtra : 1952 S.C.R. 435. - 
The State of West Bengal vs, Anwarali Sarkar: 1952 S.C.R. 284. 
Lachhmandas Kewalram Ahuja vs. The State | Bombay : 1952 §.C.R. 710. 
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etc., has been held to be unconstitutional’ ; though not an order 
reserving some seats for the nominees .of any particular body’ 
presuming that-the body so authorised to nominate does not proceed 
to select its nominees on purely prohibited considerations not the 
refusa! of admission to women to a man’s college where it was 
necessary for all women to join a particular college for its’ develop- 
ment.? Acquisition of land to build a Harijan colony, or a provision 
to extern a convict from a State as under Section 27(2A) of the 
City of Bombay Act, 1905, if he is not born within the State, would 
fall among the prohibited classifications. On the contrary. provisions 
of the Bombay Beggars Act, 1945, and the restrictions on the right of 
alienation because of revertionary rights, proceed on the basis of 
domicile and not on incidence of birth. 


It is not all classification on the basis of the above grounds which 
is prohibited, for all differentiation is not discrimination. Only 
such differentiation as is invidious and is made not because of any 
real difference in the conditions obtaining, or of any natural differences 
between the persons dealt with, will be discriminatory and thus 
prohibited under Article 15 of the Constitution of India. Prohibition 
of bigamy among Hindus as under the relevant Madras Act of 1949 
is not discriminatory against either Hindus or non-Hindus; and 
is therefore not unconstitutional. This also applies to the provision * 
for deserted wives under Section 488 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
because it does not discriminate against women. 


A classification on the basis only of religion, race, caste, sex, 
place of birth or any of them, is also prohibited under the Constitution 
of India in respect of access to shops, ‘public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment ; and no citizen is to be subjected to 
any disability, liability, restriction or condition.im-this behalf. Only a. 
restriction, etc., with regard to access to these places is prohibitéd, and 
not refusing service, charging higher rates ‘or additional levies, or 
allotting separate seats. Admission even may be refused if if is on 
grounds other than those mentioned above, say for instance, 
states of health, bad reputation, particular attire and the like. This 
guarantee under the Constitution does not extend to stores which do 
not fall within the definition of a shop such as military canteens, or 
clubs or private lodging houses. 


l The State of Madras va. Srimathi Champakam Dorairajan; 1951 S.C.R. 525. 
3 Om Parkash vs. The State: A.I.R. 1951 Punj. 93. 
3 Anjali Roy vs. State of West Bengal: A.I.R. 1959 Cal. 825. 
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No citizen is to be subjected to;any disability, liability, restriction 
or condition on the basis of any of ihe above grounds, also with regard 
to the use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads, and places of public 
resort maintained wholly or partly out of State funds or dedicated to 
the use of the general public. The dedication must have been made 
without any reservation and in favour of the public at large not merely 
for a particular category of persons ; though it may be only partial, 
granting merely an easement M a specified purpose, the grantor 
retaining ownership. In the latter case the guarantee against discri- 
mination will extend only to the aoe of the easement granted. In 
case the place is not dedicated to the use of the general public, it must 
be maintained wholly or partly out of State funds, which include the 
revenues of the Central and Provincial Governments, as well as those 
of local authorities such as District Boards, Municipalities, Port Trusts, 
Universities and the like. 


On the other hand, a classification to make a provision for women 
and children has been specifically permitted under clause (3) of Article 
15 of the Constitution. Similarly, clause (4) thereof allows special 
provisions for the advancement i any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. This clause was added by the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act, 1951, and may be ‘stretched to.apply to any group of 
people but for the powers of judicial review reposed in the: Supreme 
Court and the High Courts, because any class may be described as 
socially backward. | 


Tn addition to equal protection de the laws and equality before the 
law, the Constitution of India provides for equality of opportunity iu 
public employment ` to guarantee tHe right to equality. The equality 
'of opportunity in public employment is secured only to the citizens of 
India, and extends to all appointments that may be under the control 
of any authority which falls within the ambit of Article 12 of the 
Constitution. In order to enforce this right to equality a specific provi- 
sion has been made in clause (2) of Article 16 that no citizen shall, on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, 
residence or any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated against in 
respect of any employment or offite under the State. This clause 
adds descent and residence as prohibited grounds for classification. 
India is a secular state having only|one citizenship, and any reserva- 
tions for the residents of a particular area or members- cf a particular 
iribe would be contrary to the Const nuo. Since residence is neces- 

i 
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sary to domicile, it would be unconstitutional for any State to reserve. 
any appointment for those domiciled in that or any other State. 

Parliament, however, has been given the power to make excep-: 
tions in respect of any class or classes of employment or appointments 
in a State or other authority within its territory, and to impose 
conditions of prior residence in a particular place. . This does not 
include a condition as to domicile anyhow, nor can the exemption be 
granted in general terms, it must be in respect of a specified class or 
classes of appointments. Again the exemption can be made in respect 
of posts under the States included in Parts A, B and C of the First 
Schedule to the Constitution of India, and not.in respect of posts under 
the Central Government itself or those in territories falling in Part D 
of the Schedule. a 

The State Governments themselves are authorised to make reser- 
vations in favour of a backward class of citizens if that class is inade- 
quately represented in the services under that State. The class in 
favour of which a reservation is made must fulfil two conditions: ‘it 
must be a backward class and it must not be adequately represented in 
all the services under that State taken together. Adequate representa- 
tion would not mean representation in proportion to numerical 
strength. It may be adequate despite being lesser than that required 
on numerical basis, and, on the other hand, it may not be adequate 
though i$ exceeds the number justified on the basis of numerical 
strength, as in the case of small classes. 

The third measure under the Constitution of India taken for 
securing equality relates to abolition of untouchability, and its practice 
is prohibited, totally. Enforcement of any disability arising out of 
“untouchability”’ has been made an offence. It is punishable in 
accordance with laws that may be made by Parliament or State 
legislatures. Untouchability has been practised in India since the 
introduction of caste system, and is based on the belief that Shudras 
are of low origin and their touch would desecrate the idols or members 
of the twice-born castes. Buddha tried to install the principle of 
fraternity based on equality and dignity of man, but the revival of 
Brahmanism enveloped and restricted its growth im India. It was not 
till Guru Nanak that renewed empbasis was laid'on this principle. 
With Mahatma Gandhi the principle gathered still further vigour, and, 
the Constitution of India enshrines this principle unequivocally in the 
Preamble. : 

In their efforts to create a classless society in India the framers of 
the Constitution have provided also for the abolition of titles. The 
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State is noi to confer any title Lich is not a military or academic 
distinction, nor can a citizen of India, accept a title from any foreign 
state. There is a restriction on foreigners also if they happen to be in 
y though the President of India 
is authorised to make an exception in their cases. There is no obliga- 
tion to renounce a title if one were holding it at the commencement of 
the Constitution, but most Indian-holders have ceased using titles with 


their names, and the Government of India has also issued instructions 


the service of the Indian Governmen 


that no titles be recognised in official correspondence. Tbe omnibus 
courtesy title ‘‘Shri’’ is to be used forall men and ''Shrimati"" for 
married women. . An exception is |made under Article 362 of the 
Constitution in favour of Rulers of Indian States, as also in case of 
Rajpramukhs of Part B States and ofthe Governors of other States. 
They continue the old courtesy titles of Highness and Excellency. 


die. 
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THE PRESIDING DEITY OF KAMARUPA 


S. BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 
Reader in History, Gauhati University. ý 


Popular tradition associates Kamarupa so closely with the mother 
goddess Kamakhya that the general belief is that the goddess Kama- 
khya has always been regarded as the presiding deity of Kamarupa. 
A little enquiry will, however, show that this popular belief is not 
based on facts. a 

Kamarupa is known as a pitha. Asis well known, the Saktas 
hold that Devi or Sati or Parvati, wife of Siva, went uninvited to a 
sacrifice which her father Daksa was celebrating and to which he 
had invited all ihe gods and goddesses except Siva and his wife Devi. 
She was insulted by her father and so intense was her distress that 

;She breathed her last. On hearing of her death her husband Siva 

. flew into a ierrible rage, destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice and then in his |. 
inconsolable grief he took his beloved consort's body on his shoulder&- 
and began to wander over the earth in a mad dance. The gods now 
became anxious for freeing Siva from his infatuation and at their 
request., Vishnu followed Siva unobserved and cut Sati's dead body 
piece ‘by piece with his discus. "The places where the pieces of Sati’s 

‘dead body fell are considered to have become pithas, i.c., holy seats 
or resorts of the mother-goddess, in allof which she is represented 
to be constantly living in some form together with a Bhairava $.6., 
a form of her husband Siva. It is further believed that the yoni 
(pudendum muliebre) of Dévi fell in Kamarupa, on the Nilachala hiM, 
near Gaubati, where she came to be worshipped in the name of 
Kamakhya with Umananda as her Bhairava whose temple is Bituated 
in an island in the Brahmaputra a little up the Nilachala hill.' 

The Devi- Bhágavata, the Kalika Purána and the Yogini Tantra 
which are the main literary sources regarding the origin of this tradi- 
tional belief in pithas and in Kamarupa as a pitha sacred to the 
goddess Kamakhya with Umananda as her Bhairava are all undated 
and are admittedly faediaeval compositions.” The tradition as to 
pithas is also not very old and it has grown, as Dr. D. C. Sircar has 

1 Devibhdgavata, VII. Ch. 30; Kelikd. Purána, Ch. 18; Yogini Tantra, patatas 
Xn—xil. 


2 God, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, X, pp. 284-294 and Hazra, Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XXII, pp, 1-28. 
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shown, with the passing of time resulting in increasing the number 
of pithas in an ascending order, from the origina] four to 7-10-42-50 
and at last to as many as one hundred and eight. It is true that 
Kamarupa was recognised as one of the four original pithas.* But 
Kamarupa is not mentioned as one of the holy places in the Tirtha- 
ydird section .of the Vanaparvan of the) Mahabharata which has been 
assigned to the early Gupta period|in the fourth century A.D. and 
the Hevajra Tantra which is perhaps|the earliest literary authority 
on the pithas has been assigned to the last decade of the seventh 
century of the Christian era though there are good grounds for 
assigning it to the middle of the eighth century. It would thus 
appear that the tradition according to which Kamarupa is a pitha of 
the Devi originated sometime between the fourth and the seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. 


The extant records of the early kings of Kamarupa who ruled 
the country from the fourth century of the Christian era, however, 
show that they all looked upon Siva,|and not Sakti under any name, 
as the presiding deity of Kamarupa. 


Besides the Allababad inscription of Samudra Gupta which just 
refers to Kamarupa as one of the tributary kingdoms under him the 
earliest dated record about the early kings of Kamarupa.and her people 
. is the Travels of Hiuen Tsang. The Chinese pilgrim refers * to the 
goddess Bhima Devi of Gaudhara and (to the prevelence of Tantric 
practices in Uddiyana in Swat valley| but in his references to Kama- . 
rupa he makes no mention of the goddess Kámákhyá of Kamarupa, 
though the pilgrim is known to have passed sometime in the state 
as an honoured guest of King Bhaskaravarman (600-650 A.D.), 
Bana’s Harsacharita also states that the Kamarupa King Bhaskara- 
varman was from his boyhood a devotee of Siva.’ Bhaskaravarma’s 
- own land-grant known as the Niddhénpur Copper-plates Grant * which 
is the earliest inscription regarding the history of Kamarupa, begins 
with an invocation to Siva" and proceeds to assert the claim that the- 


3 gircar, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society| of Bengat Letters, Vol. XIV. 1948, 
No. 1, pp. 1-42. a l 


1 Ibid, p 12. | 
5 Ibid, P 12, | 

$ Watters, Yuang Chwang's Travels, I, p. 221 and p. 225. 

T Harsacharita, ed. Gajendragadkar, p. 176 or Cowell's Translation, p. 217. 

8. Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 63f of Bhattacharyya Kamarapasdsanavuli pp. 1-27. 


9 Ibid, verse 1—om pranamya devam sasisekharam priyampindkinam bhasmakanair- 
vibhusttam. | 
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King’s ancestors were born of Naraka, the son of Vishnu in the guise 
of the Boar. This claim that the kings of Kamarupa were born of 
Vishnu is als» repeated in the inscriptions of the later kings of Kama- 
rupa. All the extant land-grants of the later kings of Kamarupa 
except the Puspabhadra grant of King Dharmapala (circa 1090-1115) '? 
similarly begin with invocations to Siva whose divine virtues are 
also extolled. The Puspabhadra grant begins with an invocation to 
Narayana in the guise of the Boar ` and also contains a, remarkable 
exhortation " to his future successors to remember that the pride of 

. royalty is transient and is, therefore, to be discarded but Dharma is 
the eternal source of happiness and is never to be discarded. This 
inscription would thus suggest that King Dharmapala was 8 wor- 
shipper of Vishnu, but this suggestion is disproved by the fact that 
the Subhankarapátaka grani '* of the same king begins as usual with 
an invocation to Siva. 


Pushya, Samudra, Vala, Kalyana, Ganapati, Mahendra, Nara- 
yana, Mahabhuti, Chandra, Sthita, Susthita, Supratisthita, Bhaskara, 
Salastambha, Vijaya, Palaka, Kumara, Vajra, Harsha, Vala, Chakra, 
Prahlambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, Vala, Tyaga, Brahma, 
Ratna, Purandara, Indra, Gopala, Harsa, Dharma, and Jaya—are 
the names of the thirty-five kings who are known to have ruled in 
Kamarupa from the fourth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian 
‘era. Of the names of the queens only seventeen are known. These 
are Dattavati, Ratnavati, Gandhsrvavati, Jajnavati, Subratá, Deva- 
vati, Vijnanavati, Bhogavati, Nayanadevi, Shyamá Devi, Jivadevi, 
Mangalasree, Amba, Kuladevi, Durlabha, Nayaná and Ratnd. It is 
significant that none of the thirty-five royal names and none but one 
of the seventeen queenly names are suggestive of devotion to the 
goddess Kámákhyá or to Sakti under any other appellation. Simi- 
Jarly among the many names of officers, grantees, and their forbears 
mentioned in the inscriptions names suggestive of the Sakti vult are 
_ extremely few. Indeed out ofa total of about four hundred names 
mentioned only four have been found which are suggestive of 
any attachment or devotion to Sakti. These four names are Dhriti, 
Goury, Kali and Shyámá. The last is the name of a queen, the 
wife of King Susthitavarma, the father of King Bhaskaravarma. 


10 Bhattacharya, Kämarupasåsanāvali, PP. 168f. 
11 Jbid, verse 1, p. 171. . 
12 [bid, verse 7, p. 173. 0M 


13 Ibid, pp. 150-159: verse 1, swasti " vanda tamardha-yuvatisvaram, adidevam- 
‘indivara- wragaphandmdna-kanthabandham ete. 
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The: other three (Dhriti, Goury and Kali) are used as male names 
and were born by three out of two hundred and five Brahmanas 
on whom lands were bestowed in a lump grant by King Bhütivarma 
(cirea. 590—540 A.D.) as recorded id the Nidhanpur grant of King 
Bhaskara varma., S : 


It has been suggested (14) tbat a - to goddess Kámákhyá 
is to be found in the Tejpur grant (15) of King Vanamala (circa 
A.D. 880—A.D. 850) and in the Goskudi grant (16) of King 
Indrapala (cirea A.D. 1030—A.D. 1055). The relevant passage 
in the Tejpur grant states that the waters of the Lauhitya (the 
Brahmaputra) have béen specially. sanctified by washing the base 
of the hill called Kámakuta the peak jof which is occupied by Sri 
Kámeswara ;Mahágoury (17). Thus here the goddess is Mahágoury 
and her Bhairava is Kimeswara. The) identification of the goddess 
Mahágoury mentioned in the  Tejpur grant with the goddess 
Kámáàkhyá who has her seat (pitha) on the Nilachala hill near 


. , Gauhati lacks any justification. The Tejpur inscription definitely 


shows that the"images of the deities Sri Kámeswara Mahdgoury 
were on the peak of the Kámakuta| hill on the Brahmaputra near - 
the old city of Haruppeswara which has been identified with Tejpur 
and there is nothing to show that the images of these deities had 
ever been associated with the mien bill near Gauhati. Further, 
the reference to the deities is merely in passing and the inscription 
_itself practically commences with a invocation to’ Siva. (18). 
Similarly the Guakuchi grant of King Kindrapdla also refers only 
incidentally to the deities who are, BOWGTer, referred to as Mahagoury 
Kámeswara, and it also, like the Tejpur grant, begins with’ an 
invocation to Siva. (19): In describing pe boundaries of a plot of land 
that King Indrapala granted toa Brahmin named Devadeva, son of 
Vasudeva and grandson of Somadeva te names are significantly free 
from any suggestion of Saktism) it is stated that the land donated was 
bounded on the east by the lands belonging to the deities Mahàgoury 


M Sircar, Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XIV, 1948, No. I. 
p. 15, note 9. . 


1$ Bhattacharya, Kamarupasdsandvali, pp 68-65!" 
16 Ibid, pp 188-140. Í $ 


Y Ibid, p. 63—sakala-suràsura-mukutamanimdyukha-manjaricharana-pithábhyám sri 
kameswara-mohagoury-bhattérikébhydm-adhisthita-sirasah kamakutagireh satata-nitamba- 
skhalándd- adhikataravabitra payah sampurna srotas - 


18 Ibid. p 59, verse 2—sa pundtu pindki bah efc, 2 
19 Ibid, p 183, verse 1—sambhoh TE ee vidévinamramsirah. 
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Kámeswara. (20). The land granted has been located .by P. N. 
Bhattacharya (21) in mouja -Panduri near ` the present Rangiya . 
station on the Assam section of the North Eastern Railway. But 
no trace has yet been found in the locality of a temple or temples 
to the deities Mahágoury-Kámeswara and it is impossible to decide 
at the present time where exactly was the seat of these deities. In 
any case, there is nothing in the inscription which would: justify the 
inference that the deities Mahagoury-Kameswara were identical 
with the goddess Kámákhyá and her Bhairava vmánanda. Lastly 
itis true that in the Guakuchi inseription the King Indrapala ‘is 
given the appellation of Hara-Girija-charana-pankaja-rajo- ranjita- 
uttamánga., i.e., one whose head was decorated with the pollens of 
the lotus-like feet of Hara and Girijá. (2). But this is only one 
of the thirty-two appellations attributed to the king and here also 
the reference is to Hara and to Girijà and not to Umánanda and 
Kámákhyá. Indeed while the inscriptions refer to Siva as deva, 
sasisekhara, pináki, (Nidbanpur grant), Rudra (Valavarma's grant), 
Sankara (Ratnapala’s grant), Sambhu (Indrapala’s Gauhati grant), 
Bhava (Dharmapala’s grant) Ardhanrisvara and Adideva (Dharma- 
pala’s Subhankar pàtaka grant), none refers to him by the name of 
Umánanda, which is the traditional name of the Bhairava of the 
goddess Kámákhyá.** l 

No reference is therefore, to be found to the goddess Kámákhyá 
and her Bhairava Umànanda in the Travels of Hiuen Tsang, in the 
Harsacharita of Bana, and, above all, in any of the extant inscrip. 
tions of the early kings of Kámarupa. It has been suggested ** 
that this ‘‘silence of the inscriptions is due to the fact that Saktism 
represents a particular phase of religion which was in the main 
personal and esotóric. Consequently it bad no connection with any 
public religious order or establishment’’. This may be-so, but it 
does not explain the omission from the inscriptions of all reference 
to the goddess Kámákhya and the public protestation in practically 
all the inscriptions of devotion to Siva. Further, devotees of Sakti, 
known as Sáktas or Tantrics, generally wear clothes dyed in a 
particular colour, bear on their foreheads particular marks made 


20 Ibid, p 188, lines 48-49—asydh simg purvena mahagoury kamesvarayoh | satkasásona- 
markkamyikokka rajaputfapátákah-panduribhusimni-phalabriksha. 


21 Ibid, p. 131. 
22 Ibid, p. 140. 


B Bhattacharya, Kamarupasdsanàvali where all the inscriptions referred to in this 
passage are to be found. 


24 Barua, A Cultural History of Assam, p 148. 
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with vermillion end red sandal paste | and havà- never been at pains 
to hide their faith. The omission| of all reference to the goddess 
Kámákhyá in all of our sources of knowledge about the early history 
of Kamarupa can therefore be explained only by the supposition 
that the goddess Kámákhyá did not tome to be recognised as their 
guardian deity by the early kings of támaeopa who ruled the country 
from the fourth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian era. All 
the historical evidence available to| us at present shows that the 
presiding deity of Kamarupa in the early period of her history was 
Siva to whom all her early kings rendered their devoted homage. 








Round the World 


Britain and E.D.C. 


After the second World War various organisations of an international 
character have either come into being or are in a process of birth. Some 
of them are inspired by economic motives and some entirely by the needs 
of defence against aggressive communism. The Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nisation and the projected European Defence Community illustrate the 
latter. The Atlantic Treaty Organisation is, as the name implies, a 
wider bcdy including in its membership several states which ate nob 
either. geographically or racially European. Thé” European Defence 
Community is really an ancillary body. The main objective of this organ- 
isation is to provide a machinery for pooling the military resources of West 
Buropean powers ¢.g., France, Italy, West Germafiy and the BENELUX 
countries, The American Government is convinced that Western Europe 
cannot be effectively defended except by the pooling of such resources. 
In this regard this Government is inclined to put particular stress upon 
the need of reerming Western Germany and utilising its fighting strength 
against the onslaughts of Communism. There was still grave objection 
to the rearming of Germany in countries like France which had suffered 
twice during thirty years from aggressive Germanism. The rearming of 
Germany to protect Western Europe from Soviet aggression might be 
in their opinion a remedy more dangerous than the disease. A resurgent | 
Germany with full military revival might cease to be a protector and be- 
come itself an aggressor. Apprehensions like these entertained in France 
and to a lesser degree in some other countries as well could possibly be re- 
moved if Western Germany was allowed to be rearmed only as a member 
of a wider organisation. The rearmament would take place not on a 
national but on an international basis. West Germany was to be included 
as a member of the European Defence Community and the Germans would 
be armed only as a part of the army of this Community. This army would 
not be under the discipline of any particular country but under that of 
the Community and would have one objective, namely to defend Western 
. Europe fróm Communist invasion. Even then it cannot be said that 
apprehensions as to the danger of rearming Germany have been altogether 
removed, and the future of the organisation is still at the time of writing l 
rather uncertain. Meanwhile, Britain which is not a member of the 
Community has agreed to be associated with it by placing a select number 
of British troops at the disposal of the Community. This may to a certain 
extent facilitate French acceptancé of German rearmament. But nothing 
can yet be said with certainty. 


1 
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Indian Literature | 
Addressing the Ali India Writers Conference held last month at 
Chidambaram, the Prime Minister elaphasised the need of developirg 
an Indian culture and Indian literature.| Plagued by an insensate emph- 
asis on things provincial and local, he has felt that such emphasis may 
ultimately endanger Indian unity and engulf tbe Indian nation in ruin. 
His has been a lone voice raised of| late in ‘favour of the country as a 
whole as opposed to its one or another part. So.long as the Indian 
National Congress was only struggling for- freedom and was not saddled 
anywhere with governmental responsibility, all its emphasis was. on 
fiational unity. But there was no |gainsaying the fact that Indian 
nationalism was based more upon negative factors than upon positive 


inuflences. It.was iña way mainly ihi 
. fundamental matters there was 


British imperialism, While on certai 

unity running across différent, "provincia boundaries, in day .to day life 
there were inore "differences then uniby in the country. During the 
struggle for freedom these differences were less emphasised and the common 
hostility to foréign domination and the|e«mmon medium of the English 
language brought to.the public view only the outward facade of unity. 
But as soon as governmental responsibility was assumed, the differences 
-soreened by the facade eame to the|fore. Even in 1987:39 when the 
Congress assumed responsibility only in | limited sphere and for a limited 


product of common hostility to 





period, thé actual differences existing 
another were exposed to püblie view. : Ba 

Since-1947 the facade has been jloguted to the’ background and 
‘differences alone have come to- the fo 


between one linguistic division and 


i Nothing unites more than com- 
‘mon language and nothing divides more!-than inability to speak through T 
the- same medium. Hindi has been adopted now as our national language. 
‘Naturally this has given advantage to th se millions who are born to this 
language over those “other millions who speak regional languages and 
have to learn Hindi only as a foreign language. This advantage has 
treated on the:one hand a kind of superior and aggressive attitude’on the 
part of the Hindi-speaking people and a kind of jealousy in those who 
‘belong to other areas. i 
: The Prime Minister has-been everywhere raising his voice for the 
last few years in favour of more modesty on the part of the Hindi-speaking 
people arid a greater sense of reality on tle part of other - linguistic groups. 
‘The main burden of his song is that | ihe Hindi-speaking people should 
be less aggressive and more modest in their. pushing the cause of Hindi 
‘as our national language. They shouid appreciate both the sentiments 
‘and the-difficulties of those. who have their own. regional languages to 
speak, write in, and promote. It would] be no use hustling these people 
in the matter of their adopting the national language for educational and 


> 
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governmental purposes. He has also called upon the Hindi-speaking 
people to learti as best they may one or more ‘regionai languages as a sorb 
of quid’ pro quo. Similarly he has also called upon the people of other . 
linguistic groups to appreciate the fact that a foreign. language could not, 
beyond ,a reasonable time, continue as either the medium of instruction 
in colleges and universities or as the official language of the country. 
An Indian language’ must be substituted for it. The Constituent As- 
sembly after paying due regard to pros and cons provided for Hindi as 
the national language. It.must be used at first rather cautiously but still 
its use must be increased as years pass by so that after due lapse of 
time it might come out as the exclusive national language. 

A language, however, can be regarded as national only when it is 
accepted enthusiastically by ‘and not imposed upon those who máàj'nof- 
be born to it. To this end a feeling must grow in all.parts of the country 
that Hindi is as much their language as their own regional languages 
happen to be. But they will not regard it as their own uhless they help 
in its development and contribute to its enrichment. The more the 
non-Hindi speaking people take to writing in Hindi, the more will they 
like it and the more they like it, the more will they enrich it. Hindi 
will cease to be the vehicle of thoughts and ideals of a particular section 
of the country as it happens to be now. It will become the medium of 
culture for the whole country. Not that in a day a synthesis of different 
povincial cultures and ideals will be made possible. But gradually it will 
be brought about. It is the only hope amidst the encircling gloom which 
linguiste diversity has created. 


Diplomat Asks for Asylum 


Last month the third secretary to the Soivet legation | in Kuala, 
M. Patrov who is also the representative of the Soivet secret police in 
the embassy asked for and secured asylum at the hands of the Australian 
.Government. It is understood that he left the embassy with a large 
stack of secret papers and documents. What their value actually is, 
time alone may show. It is not known what urge he bad for such an action 
-which is at best unusual for a diplomat, particularly so when he is himself 
-the emissary of the secret police of his country. But while his action 
.ean be called only unusual, the part played by his wife was dramatie 
and might have been tragic. When the diplomat had left, his wife was 
taken into the embassy and soon two couriers arrived from Moscow to 
take her back there. At Sydney she was escorted by these couriers to 
the Air station and taleen into a plane. But already a crowd had gathered 
at the station. It thought that she was being taken away without her 
consent. It tried in consequence to (quse force and rescue her. But the 
‘Australian police, not being convinced that she was being forcibly emplaned, 
kept the crowd at arm’s length and she was escorted into the plane. 


; | 
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-But as it took off, the Prime Ministér who was watching the situation 
closely decided that as there was teasonable doubt as to her leaving 
. voluntarily, she must be requested to state her views frankly to an officer 
of the Australian Government at Darwin where the plane would stop. 
The couriers there were kept otherwise engaged and the officer fell to 
talking with the lady. She, it is said, wanted to be rescued from the 
hands of the couriers of whom she was afraid. So the couriers had to 
leave without her. It is understood that she has now joined her husband 
and given asylum by Australia. . 

The Soviet Government has not been reconciled to this grant of 
` asylum of M. Patrov and his wife by! the Australian Government. So 
far M. Patrov is concerned, the Soviet Government has brought against 
him certain charges. In the face of tthe events which have taken place 
it could not be insisted on that Patroy had been kidnapped by some people 
and that it was-the duty of the Australian Government to rescue him 
from the kidnappers and restore to the Soviet embassy. Nor ‘could any 
charge be made against M. Patrov that he had committed political 
offences and to avoid puhishment bad |left the embassy and asked for 
asylum in Australia, because the Australian Government would be 
perfectly within its rights then under international law to grant him asylum 
and refuse extradition. So the Soviet Government had to bring the 
charge that he had embezzled Soviet Government funds and was escap- 
ing puhishment by taking shelter under the wings of the Australian 
Government. "Tui | i 

Here again under international law itis not enough that this charge 
is made. It is necessary to substantiate it before the question of extradi- 
tion may arise. When a man has committed other than political offences 
in one country and taken shelter in ancther, it is necessaty for the former 
country, when it asks for his extradition] to frame charges one by one.» 
‘These charges with substantiating evidence are to be sent to the country 
where he has taken shelter. The Government of this country will then, 
if there is a prima facie case, put the person concerned under arrest and 
produce him before a court of its ownl ‘This court will then decide . 
whether the charges are real and of a bonafide character. If it so thinks, 
it may advise extradition. But the understanding is that when the man 
is extradited, he will be tried only onithe charges on the basis of which 
his extradition has been made. 

“Ag soon as the Soviet Government urged that M. Patrov has embezzled 
Soviet Government funds, the Australian Prime Minister observed that 
. the charge was too vague to be considered} Full details must be submit- 


ted and then only an action could be taken. It seems that the Soviet . . 


Government instead of going furthgr i to the matter has decided to 
take an action which amounts to breakizig off of diplomatic relations with 
the Government of Australia. 
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In this connection it should be stated that while the Patrov case 
was attracting international attention, there is'a report from West Germany 
of the surrender of another MVD official, e.g., Nikolai Khokhlov. He 
is reported to have stated that he was sent to West Germany on a murder 
mission... He was to kill a white Russian who had become the bete noire 
of the Soviet Government. Evidently this work did not interest him. 
It even repelled him. It is given out also that his wife who is in Russia 
was also genuinely opposed to such crimes. So he has surrendered to the 
American Military Command in West Germany and revealed to it the 
plans of action according to which Sovieb secret agents were working in 
Western Germany. 

What is really signified by such actions as M.. Patrov and 
M. Khokhlov have thought it right to take? Do these defections indicate 
that things in the Soviet Union are getting increasingly unsettled? Do 
they mean,that discontent which had been kept suppressed for long is 
coming to the surface? We do not think that any such conclusion will be 
justified. Such individual cases of defection occurred from time to time 
before. Six years back, for instance, there was Kasénkina case in New 
. York. But just as in the past such cases were only an exception to the 
general rule of loyalty to the Soviet so the two cases of Patrov and 
Khokhlov may be taken also as only an exception to the general „ruie. 
In this regard it is pertinent to point out that sometime back" two. 
important officials of the British Foreign office went behind the iron curtain 
with important papers which were within his reach. Later the wife of one 
of them who made her residence in Switzerland also lef& that country and 
her movement could not be traced. Evidently she has joined her husband. 
This does not indicate that people in the British Foreign Office have 
all become infected with Communism and are no longer trustworthy. 
No general conclusion need be drawn from any such case on either side. . 


The prospects of the Geneva Conference ` 


At the time of writing the day of the first meeting of the Geneva 
Conference is drawing near. It cannot, however, be said that the 
prospects of its success are very bright. The inviting powers are Britain, 
the U.S.A., France and the U.S.S.R. The other countries invited 
are those which either participated in fhe Korean War or in the war in 
Indo-China. The object of calling this Conference was to bring’ about 
a peaceful solution of the problems in Korea and Indo-China. r 

"Ihe speeches made „so far by the American Secretary of State and 
the actions he has already taken in some important particulars seem to 
show that he is not pinning much faith to the Conference. He seems to 
be of the opinion that it will end in. failure just as alit other Conferences 
in which the Soviet Union has participated did in the past. In view of 
the opinion he entertains it is nob difficult to explain why in his recent 
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utterances and actions he has emphasised more what will have to be done 
after the-breakdown of this Conference than what will have to be done 
to make this Conference a success. " i 

In this connection we should refer to the proposal which he has 
made to the British Government fór kee ing out Chinese help from the 
Viet Minh forces in Indo-China. This proposal is actually to the effect 
thatin case the Chinese Government sends any large scale military help 
to the Viet Minh forces, the Chinese| main land may be attacked with 
all necessary weapons. he British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, has 
announced in Parliament that the Biitish Government has agreed to 
examine the proposal. In „other un although no agreement has yet 
been arrived at between the British and American Governments in regard 
to this threat to the people of the ‘Hepublic of Ghina, there is the 
possibility of such an ‘agreement being arrived at. 

As actually th situation in Indo-China is deteriorating from day to 
day, the American Government is} becoming  ineresingly restive. 
It is determined to see that countries of [Indo-China do not come under 
Communist domination. To this end it|is not enough that the French 
and Viet Nam forces are assisted with necessary materials by the 
American Government. It is nese} also that Chinese help to the . 
Viet Minh army is stopped and not extended. It is very unlikely. that 
at the Geneva Conference, if even it |is otherwise successful, any such 
decision will be arrived at. When the two parties meet at a conference 
table, the conclusion can at best be be a compromise character. So 
ultimately things may take shape as Mr. Dulles is contemplating. 

India has not been invited to the Geneva Conference. Nor does the. 
Prime Minister want that the proposal jof extending the invitation to her 
should be debated. But the Governmentiof India wishes the Conference 
évery success. It believes that it is the only hope of solving disputes in. 
this part of the world peacefully and satisfactorily. f 

> : |. 
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Lord Mahavira—The Jaina Prophet, by Sri Puranchand Samsookha ; 
Published by Kubera eee Ltd., Madras: Pp. 54; price not 
mentioned. . S aS 


Within the narrow compass of only 54 Double-Crown pages, the 
author essays in this monograph to present to the reading public the 
main features of the life and teachings of the last Jaina Tirthankara, 
‘Mahavira. The like portion covering 38 pages may do for a general 
or casual reader. Butso far as the Master’s teachings are concerned, 
the facts related are too meagre to give even a skeleton idea of what 
they were, and how they differed from other Indian doctrinal beliefs. | 
Even the intended aim of a popular reading is thus frustrated. The 
author it is hoped, will add in the next edition a few pages more on the 
doctrinal and philosophical issues of the Jaina system, so that it may 
serve a real and useful purpose. Vimvisara, Shravasti, Parshwanatha 
and most other proper names should also be properly spelt and with 
diacritical marks. l 

Ur N. N. Das Gupta 


The Promise That Is. New China—By, K. T. Shah. Vora & Co. 
Publishers, Ltd. 8, Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2, Price 
Rs. 4-8. 


The spectacular rise of New China shortly after the devastating 
wars of Japanese aggression has raised high hopes among Asiatic nations 
still groaning in the back-waters of colonialism.. Doubts there may be 
about the means adopted by the leading Party for marching to power 
and about the kind of government which is claimed to be. a Peoples’ 
Democracy. But none can deny/the achievements in various fields, viz., 
increase of production both agricultural and industrial, redistribution 
of land, extension of railways, rooting out of corruption, check on inflation 
aod rise in the standard of living of the masses. The teeming man 
power of China is being salvaged from the lumber room of frustration and 
a sense of equality is being generated by stupendous efforts along the 
lines of education, emancipation of women and. social reforms. . 

Prof. K. T. Shah who visited New China in 1952 along with a Trade 
Union Delegation has testified to this material revolution and spiritual 
renaissance. in this posthumous book. ` But he is not a blind - admirer. 
The critic in. “him is struck by the too much of protestations, 
too much of -hospitality done at fantastic expenditure and by the 
intriguing reticence of the guides whenever confronted with questions 
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about which they were not. apparently tutored. He also casts doubt 
on the claim that land reform |has. solved the food“ problem with 
1.25 acres per family. pom : 

These are nob to deny the ‘promise that is New China’ no doubt 
with great risks on her way. It is still too early to say whether prosperity 
will find stable foundation in real democracy, whether the Peoples’ 
- Democracy will be worth its name " give real power to the people. 


ATINDRANATH Bose 


Chaucer :—by D. 8. inel Longmaus, Green and Co., 1953, 
Pages 196 + xii. l : 


1 





In Longmans’ new series, ‘Men and Books," in which biographical 
studies of men.of letters ana with critical surveys of their works, 
Chaucer is given the eighth place, decond among the poets. ,. : 

` Mr. Brewer's volume is the latest contribution to Chaucer studies, 
after recent books, like M. Chutb's '* Geoffrey Chaucer of England” 
(1951) and R. Preston’s ‘‘Geoffrey Chaucer"" (1952). To write on Chaucer 
so- late in the day requires courage, and Mr. Brewer ‘has it. To the 
many books, written by senes on the Father of English Poetry 
his monograph is a welcome ad 
fundamentally new to say, bub sinpe the volume throws fresh light on 
old materials, £v 

Chaucer’s life was ne of extraordinary richness and variety, 
centred in the most brilliant court of the Europe of his day. His activi- 
ties as courtier, soldier, scholar, |civil sérvant and writer reveal the 
remarkable diversity of culture |attainable in the late Middle Ages." 
His wide experiences of life as a|young squire, as a working courtier, 

.and as a diplomat are shown as| shaping factors in the creation of his 
poetry. ‘‘His. poetry and the enigmatic personality which it partly 
reveals are a pérpetual fascination and delight, summed up for ever in 
Dryden’s phrase, ‘‘Here is God's plenty." . , 

In the volume under review not only the relationship between the 
poet. and the -man of varied experiences is sought to.be established, 
but the. subtler and no less uncertain relation between the individual 
and society, between the personality and the cultural atmosphere cons- 
tituted of elements from many sources, eastern as well as western, is 
clearly traced out. Chaucer’s personal career in the light of the latest 
knowledge is placed as an inevitable background to his poetry, while 
at--the same time recognizing fully the religious, intellectual, social, and 
other formative influences of the tines. In the creation of his poetry 
the more tenuous thought elements have played as rhuch an important 


part as that played by the external circumstances of: his “lifes Mr., 


Brewer has tried ‘‘to restore the nd by adducing soxie new evidences, 


se 
F 


ition, not because he has got anything ` 


i 
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and suggesting some fresh interpretations.” He takes pains to show 
how the literary tradition, particularly relating to Cupid and Reason, 
and the intellectual background provided especially by Boethius and 
Froissdrt, were woven into the texture of Chaucer's Poetry. Hence 
the author, in order to. arrive at a correct estimate of Chaucer's literary 
contributions, has, in the introductory chapters of his book,-not only 
noted the chief events of the poet’s early life, but ‘sought to suggest 
something of the general quality of the age in which the man lived and 
wrote. 

Without being dogmatic on controversial points of Chaucer studies, 
the author has in a few cases brought some new information to bear, 
which may be useful and suggestive to researchers. An aspect of 
Chaucer’s poetry, more or less overlooked so far, is emphasized here: 
throughout the centuries appreciated mainly as a romancer, Chaucer 
is here sought to.be appraised as a philosophical poet as well. Mr. 
Brewer, however, seems to have apportioned too high an importance 
to the Trench influence particularly on the literary side, on Chaucer's 
poetic creation. The emphasis is quite natural and justified. But 
that as a man of the world and as a humorist Chaucer is fundamentally 
English, must not be lost sight of. l 

Mr. Brewer has done well in not overburdening his volume and 
the reader with a long bibliography much of which may be available 
in earlier books on Chaucer. Drawing as he does on the vast accumula- 
tion of Chaucer studies for his selection of facts, he has contented himself 
with a brief note at the end of the chief editions and manuals which 
map out the wide territory of Chaucerian scholarship and criticism. His 
selection of standard texts and modern translations will help students 


and researchers as well as amateur readers. 
K. Lanirr 
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Hours or Work or UNIVERSITY TEACHERS '- NES 


The University of Lucknow is now giving fresh thought to ' 
the important subject of status „and functions of University 
teachers. The University has suffered. of jate to a very- serious. 
extent over the students’ agitation regarding the constitution, fune. 
tion and powers of their Union. This trouble is ‘fortunately , now 
‘over and affairs in the University have. come back to: ngrmaley, 
The University authorities which were most unhappy over. these 3 
` troubles are naturally not satisfied with the mere return. of., ‘horfnaley: > 
What they want is to attack the malaise at its source. - They -&ccor- 
dingly appointed a Committee to go into the problem, study it from 3 
all angles and submit recommendations. 

At the time of writing the Committee has just concluded * its, . 
enquiry and submitted jts recommendations. The responsible ` 
University bodies have not had an opportunity yet to discuss and 

arrive at any final decisions on these suggestions. One of the main 

recommendations of the Committee is that opportunities for more 

intimate and close contact between teachers and students of the 

University should be created. Such contact will make it possible 

for students io remain during their stay at the University under 

better and more wholesome influences than hitherto. Not only in 

respect of their studies they will receive by such contact better and 

more efficient guidance but further they will benefit in the matter 

of their adjustment to many extra-academic be prepleme which beset 

student-life today. 

To this end it has been suggested that teachers should hence- 
forward spend longer time in the University campus. There could 
certainly be no objection to this recommendation if it meant that 
teachers should not regard their day’s work as being done as 
soon as they have delivered their allotted lectures or held the 
allotted tutorials. Each one of them should spend further time in 
‘the University to attend students’ functions, meet students indivi- 
dually or collectively and act as their guide, philosopher and friend. 

. But this is not all that the Committee suggests. It also recommends 
that the hours of lecture work for the University teachers should 
be considerably raised. A University Professor should be delivering 


ton 
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“twelve lectures per “week; a Reader fifteen lectures and a Lecturer 
‘must take- six tutorial classes in addition to eighteen lectures per 
week " Iiis true that in the University of Lucknow, teachers have 
to take both Post-Graduate and Undergraduate classes. But all 
the same the number of lectures recommended ‘for the different 
categories of teachers appear to be exorbitant. Professors and 
Readers must have necessary time to guide their research. students 


. and do research work and write books and monographs themselves. 


. Lecturers. must have necessary time io add io their knowledge, to 
“undertake research work and make themselves truly useful members 
of. the- ‘University in particular and of the academic life of the country 
"sin general. It may be argued that University classes are held only 
'-for half the year, the other half being covered by the long vacation, 

N Suiidays and stray holidays. Unfortunately, the long vacation which 
should provide opportunities both for relaxation and fruitful work 
is spread over months which, in Northern India particularly, are 
the most unsuitable for any work which requires concentration. 

So before accepting this recommendation the University 
authorities should consider all the pros and cons. By allotting too 
many lectures toa teacher, they will only help in making them drudges. 
Opportunities for original thinking and research will be largely 
withdrawn. This is not a happy contingency to contemplate. This 
is, of course, trite that there are some teachers in every University, 
both in the East and in the West; who do not do anything to widen 
the bounds of knowledge and at the same time they are not entrusted 
witb any arduous lecture work. But no University is to be judged 
by their standard. l 


GIRISH CHANDRA GHOSH Lecrunss FOR 1958 


Srijukta Sarala Bala Sarkar, Girish Chandra Ghosh Lecturer . 
for 1953, delivered two lectures in the Darbhanga Hail on the 96th; 
and 27th April, 1954 on “The Place of Debendranath, Akshay- 
kumar and Rabindranath in the History of Bengali Poetry", and a 
third lecture on ‘‘Man in Rabindranath's Writings.” 


--. * t * E 
. SARAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE MEMORIAL LFOTURES FOR 1953 
‘gi Balai “Chand Mukherjee,  M.B.B.8., Sarat Chandra 


Chatterjee’ Memoriai Lecturer for 1953, delivered a course of three 
lectures in the Darbhanga Hall on ‘‘Thé Basis of Education.” 





Official Notifications ^ c | 
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‘CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | 








Notification No. R/3/54/CSR i 


It is notifiod for general information that the words “Dandi- Kavyadarsa,} Sahitya- 
darpan, Chapter VI" occurring in Paper VI of the syllabus in Sanskrit for the B.A. 
Honours Examination in Chapter XXXTI of the Regulations, 1951 edition, have been . 
replaced by the words ‘Select portions of one or more standard works on Poetics ‘and 
Dramaturgy." i 
. Books for 1956 have been gelected according to the above changes. i 


Senate House, : Ts 8. DATTA, 
The 8rd April, 1954. : Registrar. 


Notification No. R/2/54/0SR te d 
i 


It is notified for general information that the privilege of admission to the Inter- 
mediate, B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations as non-collegiate students has been granted to 
the following classes of students; subject to their satisfying the other conditions laid down 
in the Regulations :— i 

“Students of affiliated colleges who have been enrolled in any of the Defence Services . 
during the course of their study and have been accepted for permanent or temporary . 
service there as combatants. 

Students who after completing their courses of study for a University: Exeinination 
or after appearing at such examination, have entered any of the Defence Services and 
have been accepted for temporary or permanent service there as combatants. 

Provided, if any such student takes up a subject for which a practical course . of 
training is necessary under thé Regulations, he will be required to undergo such training 
for-one year immediately preceding the examination to which-he, ,Beeks admission ina 
‘Laboratory or Institution recognised for, the purpose.’ iL 

This takes immediate effect. j 


| 





` Senáte House, . S. DATTA, 
-The 2nd. April, 1954, - Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE, ‘CALCUTTA 


NOTICE | 


The following pieces have been fixed for the M.A. Examination in Modeln Indian 
Languages (Hindi) for 1954 in 3rd Paper, Istehalf and pieces from ‘A Middle Indo- Aryan 
Reader’ in 2nd Paper—2nd-half in so far as Pali, Prakrit are concerned. for: the said 
Examination for years 1954, 1955 and 1956. The detailed syllabus under Paper VII 
(Folk Literature) for the M.A, Examination in Modern Indian Languages (Hindi) for 
(1955 is also stated below :— i 


4 ; M.A. (HINDI), 1954 i 
N ard Poper—Isi-half 

Jayasi Padmavat T Nagmati Virat Khind only. 

i 
M.A. (HINDD, 1954, 1955, 1956 i 

Selections from Middle Indo-Aryan ‘Texts—published by the University. j 
É ! 
2nd Paper--2nd-half s i 

Patt : 





1. Dharmapáda .. REESE ++ No. 25; (Verse) 
.3. Mahaparinibbana Sutta obs “4. No. 33! (Prose) - 
:$. Makhadeva Jataka a i z .. No. 4x (Prose) 

: PRAKRIT . 
1. Mrechakatika : s .. No. 5i (Prose) 
2. Abijnana Sakuntala E No. 58 (Verse) 


i 
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M.A. (HINDI), 1955 
Paper VII—Folk. Literature 


1. Short History of origin and Development of the Study of folk literature. 
2. Meaning and Definition of folk literature and its relation to other branches of 
social knowledge. 
3. Kinds of folk litertaure. 
4. Folk songs—their features with special reference to Hindi dialects. 
5. Folk tales, their motifs special reference to Hindi dielects. 
. 6. Riddles. 
7. Proverbs. 
8. Mantras. 
9. Miscellaneous 
10. Primitive element in Folk Literature. 
‘ll. Historical, Material and Psychological backgrounds of Folk Literature. 
12, Study of figures, styles, music and metres in Folk Literature. 
|: 18. Contribution by and to Official literature. 
Books recommended 


1l. C. S. Pame "E ue Handbook of Folklore. 
2. Satyendra : -. Vraja Lok Sahitya Ka Adhyan Chaps. 
3. Satyendra .. Vraj Lok Sanskriti VI rik an ps. I, IV, Part V. 
45. Satyendra . Vraja Ka Lok Sahitya (Introduction). 
= Be Satyendra ^ Vraja Ki Lok Kahaniyan (Introduction). 
6. Satyendra .. Gram Sahitya Sankalan Kyon or Kaise. 
7e Tripathi Ramnaresh .. Kavita Kaumudi Part V. (Gramgeet) 
8. Agrawal V. S. -. Prithvi Puttra, urea 
9, Bhojpuri Lokgeet. i 


10. Maithili Lokgeet. s 

1l. Rajasthani, Lokgeet. i 

12. Malawi Lokgeet. . 

13. Lok ire pr s Patrika. 

14. A text-book of Hindi Folk-literature by Dr. Satyendra (t i 

15. Frazer—Golden Bough. T y (to be published). 
16. Lok-varta (periodical), edited by Krishna Nand. 

17. Dr. Krishna Dev Upadhyay. Bhojpuri Lok Sahitya ka Adhyayan. 


Asutosh Buildings : 


81st March, 1954, b l N. €. ROY, 


Secretary. 


No. F. 9/24/63-E 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


P.O. Box No. 186. 
Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 15th Feb., 1954, 


Subject : Exclusion of Shri Sheesh Ram (Roll No. 1412, Indian Air Force Examinati 
April 1953 and Roll No. 1328, Indian Air Force Examination, July 1055] 
from examinations and selections conducted by the Union Public 
Commission. À i 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have d 
Shri Sheesh Ram from appearing for all examinations and selections to be Mone cd 
by them. in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


- Name of the candidate .. Sheesh Ram. 


Father's name & address.. Shri Janhgir Singh, Village Daya t ar, E 
j ; Kuchesar, Dist. Meerat © ae a 
Reasons for . debarring.. Altering the entry regarding date of birth in the 
original High. School. Certificate, forging Prin- 


cipal’s age certificates and claims ft 
a DE. ing a false date 


L 
2. Present Address -» Qr. No. 1, Qrs. Kaley Singh, Near Engin 
AE : Quarters, Sabun Godown, Meerut go 

3. Examinations for which Indian Air Force Examinations held in April 
he was a candidate. 1953 and July, 1953. > ; ES 

4. Place of birth : «+ Dayanatpur, P.O. Kuchesar, Dist 

5. Date of birth « .. 20th July, 1932. asar, Dist. Meerut, U.P, 

6. 

7. 


Service ` 
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8. Remarks .. Debarred permanently from applying for ali future 
examinations and selections to be condueted 
by the Commission. 


2. His candidature for the Indian Air Force examinations, April 1953 atid July 
1953 has been cancelled. 


3. Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged, 
P. O. issued. . 


i 
i 


Í 
Yours faithfully, 


a Ulegible. 
Deputy Secretary, 


Union Public Service Commission. 


i 
No. MW/Jan.--54/R. No. 185 1 
Dholpur House, s 

New Delhi, 19th February; 1954. 


Subject : Taliai of Shree Balwant Singh Malik (Roll No. 185—Military Wing Exa- 
mination, January, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted: by the 
. Union Publie Service Commission. | ; 
Iam directed to inform you that the Union Publio Service Commission have dibazred 
Shree Balwant Singh Malik from appearing for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them i in future. The particulars of the candidate are given ERA, —_ 


J. Name of the candidate -.. Balwant Singh Malik. 
2. Present addréss .. $8/O Ch. Abhe Ram, Vill. Karor P.O. Dighal, 
Dist. Rohtak, 
3. Examination for which Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 
he was & candidate. ] f 
4. Place of birth .. Village Karor, Dist. Rohtak (Pb). i 
5. Date of birth 5th May, 1931. : 
6. Father's name & address. . Ch. Abhe Ram, S/O Ch. Dipa Ram, Vill. IKaror, 
: P.O. Dighal, Dist. Rohtak (Punjab). , 
7. Reasonsfordebarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the Matricula- 
tion Certificate and claiming a false date of birth. 
8. Remarks .. Debarred permanently from appearing for all. 


future examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by the Commission. 1 


His candidature for the Military Wing Examination héld i in ‘January, 1954 has been 
cancelled. f MR i A 
Deputy Secretary, 

Union Public Service Commission. 


No. ES; Doo-53/R. No. 457 i 
Post Box No. 186. . Dholpur House, 

New Delhi, the 11th Feb., 1954, 
Subje.t: Exclusion of Shree Khemchand Tirathdas Jagwani (Roll No. 457—E ingineering 


Services Examination—December, 1953) from examinations and selections 
conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 


Lam directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have dsbarred 
Shree Khemchand Tirathdas Jagwani from appearing for all examinations andi selec- 


tions to be conducted by them in: future. The particulars of the candidate are given. 


: below :— VES . ' 
` 1. Name of the candidate .. Khemchand Tirathdas Jagwani. ' 
2. Present address O,O 88/134, Prem Nagar, Kanpur. f 
3. Examination for which.. Engineering Services Examination— Derembor, 
he was a.candidate. 1953. . 
4. Place of birth .. Kathia, Dist. Dadu, Sind (now Pakistan). 
5. 


Date of birth .. lth March, 1925. 
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6. Father's namo & address.. Shree Tirathdas, 88/134, Prem Nagar, Kanpur. 


7. Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the Matri- 
culation Certificate and claiming a false date 
of birth. ° . 

8. Remarks .. Debarred permanently from appearing for all 


future examinations and selections to be conducted 
- by the Commission. 
His candidature for the Engineering Services Examination held in December, 1953, 
has been cancelled. f 


DEPUTY SECRETARY, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


No. F. 5/80/52-E. TIT 


Post Box No. 186. P Dholpur House, 
New Delhi, ihe 15th February, 1954, 


Subject ; Exclusion of Shree Banshi Lal Mandhana (R. No. 1759) a candidate for the 
Indian Administrative Service, ete. Examination, 1952, from all future exa- 
minations and selections to be conducted by the Union Public Service 
Commission. 

Tam directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shree Banshi Lal Mandhana from appearing at all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 

1. 


Name of candidato .. Banshi Lal Mandbana. 

2. Examination for which Indian Administrative Service ete. Examinations, 
he was a candidate. 1951 and 1952. 

3. Place of birth .. Sambhar Lake, Rajasthan. 

4. Date of birth . 29th June, 1926. 

5. 


Father's name & address .. Shree Ram Bilas Mandhana, C/O Shree B.S. 

t Khetan, Madanganj, Kishangarh, Rajasthan. 

6. Reasons for debarring .. (è) Knowingly furnished ‘false particulars with 

f regard to his date of birth on two occasions. 

(2i) Fabricated document purporting to be the 

original ənd authoritative High School 
Certificate. 

(iii) Made misstatements in his application form 
relating to the Indian Administrative Service 
etc. Examination, 1952, in order to suppress 
information regarding his candidature for the 
Indian Administrative Service eto, Exa- 
mination, 1951. 

7. Remarks .. Debarred from appearing at all future examinations 
and selections to be ‘conducted. by the Com- 
mission. 

His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service, etc. Examinations, 1951 

and 1952 has been cancelled. 


e 


B. CHATTERJEE, 


Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


No. F. 19/11/84-E.IV 


Post Box No. 186. Dholpur House. 
T New Delhi, the 16th February, 1954. 


Subjeot: Exclusion of Shri Kanwal Jit Lal Wadehra (Roll No. 620) a candidate for the 
Joint Services Wing Examination (January) 1954, from all examinations 
and selections to be conducted by the Union Publie Service Commission for a 
period of one year with effect from the 4th January, 1964. 


12—1860P—YV 


- 
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r am directed to inform you that the Union n Publie Service Coan have decided 
to debar Shri Kanwal Jit Lal Wadehra a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Exa 
mination (January), 1954, from ail examinations and selections to be conducted by them 
for the period indicated below :— : 1 


The particulars of the candidate are given below :—- i 


1. Name of candidate .. Shri Kanwal Jit Lal Wadehra. . l 


2. Examination for which.. Joint Services Wing Examination (January), 
he was a candidate 1984. i 

3. Place of birth .. Lahore -(West Pakistan). 

4, Date of birth Ist October, 1938. 

B. Fathers name & address.. Shri Kundan Lal Wadehra of Punjab "University 


College, Kamalpur, Phagwara Road, Hoshiarpur. 
6. Roasons for debarring .. , Tried to obtain irregular assistance in the Exa- 
mination Hall while answering tho paper on 

~ : General Knowledge. 


7. Remarks .. Debarred from appearing at zu Í examinations 
` = merse and selections to be conducted by the Commission 
B EE Tow o. X. for one year with effect fror the, 4th January, 

* eU 1954. i 


A 2. His candidature for the Joint Services Wing Examination (Jannary), 1954 hes 
been eanseitec. à 


: Dr. (Mrs.) B. CHATTERJEE, l 
= ` Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


No. F. 10-8-54 E. IV E 
Post Box No. 186. 


L] 


Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 11th Feb, 1954 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Te] Ram Juyal (Roll No. 215) a candidate for the Indian 
Navy Examination (February), 1954, from all examinations and selections 
to be vonducted by the Union Public Service Commission. i 


. Iam directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Tej Ram Juyal a candidate for the Indian Navy Examination (February), 1964, 
from all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future. 


The particulars of the candidate are given below :— (d 


l. Name of the candidate Te] Ram Juyal 
2. Examination for which he was a candi- Indian Navy Examination (February), 
date. 1954. 

3. Place of birth .. Village Pharsari (Garhwal), U. P. 

4. Date of birth .. 2nd April, 1930 

5. Father's Name and address .. Shri Bhani Datt M Vile Pharsari, 
Sabli, Garhwal, U. P l 

6. Reasons for debarring vs Tampered with ‘the date of birth entry 
in his High School Certificate. 

7. Remarks :. Debarred from appearing at all future 


. examinations and selections to be eon- 
. dueted by the Commission." 


2. His candidature for the Indian Navy Examination (February), 1954, has been 
cancelled. , È - 


3. Receipt of this letter may kindly be acknowledged. 
E s s PE 
S Dr. (Mrs.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
UNION PUBEIC SERVICE: COMMISSION. 
[ 


u 
k 
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No. F. 5-48-53 E. III. 
- Post Box No. 186 
Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 20th Feb. 1954 


Subject :—Exolusion of Shree Belraj Kohli (Roil No. 3889) a candidate for the Indian 
Administrative Service ete. Examination, 1953, from all future examina- 
tions.and selections to be conducted by the Union Publie Service Commission. ' 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Publie Service- Commission have de- 
barred Shree Balraj Kohli from appearing at all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of candidate . Balraj Kohli 
2, Examination for which he was a candi- ‘Indian Administrative Service etc. Exa- 
date. minations, 1951, 1952 and 1958. 

3. Place of birth ^  Nowshera, District Mirpur (J. & K. State) 
4, Date of birth +» (9th July, 1927) 

5. Father’s name and address .. Shree Basheshwar Nath. Kohli, A-I-70, 

Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi. 
6. Reasons for debarring ze. (i) Furnished false particulars with regard 


to his date of birth on different occasions 
and“ sùpported these different claims 
2 with different documents. 
+ (ti) Made mis-statements in his applica- 
tion form for the Indian Administrative 
Service etc. Examination, 1953, in order 
to suppress information regarding his 
candidature for .the Indian Adminis- 
trative Sorvice etc; Examinations, 1951 
and 1952. 
His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service ete. Examination, 1953, 
has been cancelled. 
Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


Dr. (Mns.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Unton PUBLIC SERVICE Commission. 


No. F. 5-78-53 E. III 
Post Box No. 186 
Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17the Feb. 1954. 


Subject Exclusion of Shree Jagdish Lal Datta (Roll No. 3221), a candidate for the 
Indian Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1058, from all future exa- 
minations and selections to be conducted by the Union Public Service Com- 

mission. 
I am directed to inform you that the Union. Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shree Jagdish Lal Datta from appearing at all examinations and selections to 
be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :-- 


1. Name of candidate dagdish Lal Datta 
2. Examination fer which he was a candi- Indian Administrative Service etc. Exa- 
date. minations, 1950, 1952 and 1953. 

3. Place of birth .. Bajwala Qattan, Dt. Jhelum (W. Pakistan) 
4. Date of birth .. 12th June, 1926 

5. Father’s name and address .. Shree Jog Raj Datta, Head Constable, 

Police Post, Jutog, Simla Hills. 

6. Reasons for debarring +. Furnished false particulars with regard 


to his date of birth on different occasions 
and supported these different claims 
i with different documents. 
7. Remarks .. Debarred from appearing at all future 
a : x examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by the Commission. 
His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1953, 
has been cancelled. 
Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


(Dr.) (Mrs.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Union PUBLIO Service COMMISSION, 


t. t 
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OFFICE OF THE BIHAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION BOARD, PÁTNA 
ORDER 


Satyanarain Prasad, son of Sri Ramcharitra Sah of Village Mahnar, P! O. and P.8. 
Mahnar, District Muzaffarpur, has been found guilty of having appeared at the Annual 
8.8. Examination, 1952, under a false affidavit sworn by his guardian, Sri Mathura 
Sah in the Court of the First Class Magistrate at Hajipur to the effect that he had never 
read in any school though he had been a student of high school, Mahnar, (Muzaffarpur), 
where his conduct is reported. to have been unsatisfactory. The previous orders of . 
the Board declaring Satyanarain Presad to. have passed the Annual 8.8. Examination, 
1952, is hereby cancelled, under the orders of the Board. a 


By orders of the Chairman. 
e A. P. SRIVASHANA, 
` Secretary, 
BIHAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION Boaxp, 
Patwa—3.’ 


1 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


1 
Circular No, 11 à 


Patna, the 18th. February, 1954. 


J [ 
The undermentioned vandidate is debarred from appearing at any University Exa- 
mination for the period as noted against his nome as he was found guilty of using unfair 
means at the Annual Intermediate Examinetion of 1953. 


Sl. Centre Roll Registra- College Candidate's Period of 


No. number tion - name ; _ punishment 
and Number soc 
Exami- . - 4 
E nation ) 
1 Patna LA. 1699/51 B.N.  Bindeshwari Prior | to the 
381. College, Prasad Singh. Annual Examina- 


Patna. , tion of 1955. 


S. Y. HUSSALN, 

Assistant Registrar, 
PATNA UNIVERSITY. 
ie 


. No. 10P-2-53/227PSC .o 
BIHAR PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION zs 
PATNA, the 2nd February, 1954. 


fae 
Iam directed to inform you that the Bihar Public Service Commission have debarred 
‘Shri Satya Prakash Wadera from applying for all examinations and selecticns to be 


conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name ofthe candidate .. Shri Satya Prakash Wadera p 


2. Post for which he was a candidate .. Lecturer in Political Science; for Patne 
University, Depariment of Political 


> Science. 
3. Date of birth .. 16th October, 1928 
4. Place of birth .. Sialkot (Western Pakistan) 
5. Father’s name and address .. Shri Manchar Lal Wadera, ; Exhibition 
. Road, Bankipore, G. P. O. Patne. 
6. Reasons for debarring .. Misled the (Commission by ‘stating in 


his two applications that he passed his 
M.A, Examination in. 1951, standing 
2nd in the University, but actually 
passed his M.A. previous in 1951 and 
‘M.A. (Final) in 1952, standing 18th in 
order of merit. i 


17. Remarks 


as 
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Debarred permanently from applying for 
all future examinations and selections , 

` to be conducted by the Bihar Public 
Service Commission. ' 


His candidature for the post of Lecturer in Political Science hus been cancelled. 
The receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


U. PRASAD, 
Secretaiy, 
BINAR PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
LJ 


No..F. 12-9-54 E. IV : 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box No. 186 5s 
Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 10th Feb. 1954. 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Radhey Shyam (Roll No. 490) a candidate for the Joint 
Service Wing Examination (January), 1954, from all examinations and 
selections to be conducted by. the Union Public Service Commission for a 
period of cne year with effect from 4th January, 1954. 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have decided 
to debar Shri Radhey Shyam, a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination 
~(January), 1954, froin all examinations and selecticns to be conducted by them for the 


period indicated below. 


the particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


l. Name of the candidate m 
2. Examination for which he was a candi- 
date. 
3. Place of birth 
4. Date of birth 
5. Father's name and address ss 
6. Reasons for debarring ` sis 
7. Remarks ate 


Shri Radhey Shyam 

Joint Services Wing Examination (Janu- 
ary), 1954. 

Gesupur (District Bulend Shshr), U. P. 

21st January, 1938 


Pt. Devi Sahai, V. S. P.O. Gasupur, 
District Buland Shahr). ^ 


Focnd in possessicn of four unathorized 
exereise books while answering the 
paper on General Knowledge. 


Debarréd from appearing at all exemina- 
tions and selections to be conducted 
by the Commission for one year with 
effect from 4th January, 1954. 


2. His candidature for the Joint Services Wing Exemination (January), 1954, 


has been cancelled. 


8. Receipt of this letter may kindly be acknowledged. 


Dr. (Mrs.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Union PUBLIC SERVICE Cosrmiussrox. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
XXI =- 
JANART VALLABHA BHATTAOHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D., SAMKHYATIRTHA 


Now, it may be held that the truth of. a judgment is inferred. 
Hither the truth of the process of perception or that of its resulting 
form is to be inferred. The truth of the resulting form cannot be 
determined by means of inference since no mark, an invariable 

* means to inference, is known. to us. But the result, 7.e., the 
illumination of an object, is the effect of the knowing process of a 
knower. So, it is the mark of the said process. This mark or the 
middle term is universally accompanied only by such a major term 
as is an activity. Hence, by means of this mark we infer the mere. 
existence of an activity, i.e., a. process in itself. but nothing else. 
Hence, the truth of a knówing process cannot be inferred from the 
above mark. Now, if it is urged that the above result leads to the 
inferential knowledge of the truth knowing process then these two 
questions are put to the Mimànsakas, viz., ''Does the mark remain 

: unqualified?’ “Or is it qualified by the adjective ‘true’?’’ If the first 
question is answered in the affirmative then any and every result 
true or untrue will lead to the inference of the truth of.a judgment. 
In that case no judgment should be false. With regard to the 
second question no definite answer can be given since there is “no 
tangible way of finding out the truth of the result. This point has 
been already discussed. ! 


If the Mimansakas contend that the very experience is the 
source ‘of the illumination of an object, because the blu thing 
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réveals itself as an awareness sat Bis this awareness itself i is a piece of 
true knowledge but nothing else. The same "logic applies to the cases 
of illusion when we mistake mother-of pearls, for silver because there 
is only the experience of silver but no true knówledge. 

Now;the Mimansakas may contend that when we mistake 
mother of pearl for silver a .corresponding contradiciory judgment 
arises, supersedes it and invalidates it. Let us consider the different 
cases of illusion. The illusory judgment that this is silver is con- 
tradicted by a contradictory judgment that this is not" silver in a 
different place. The illusory judgment that this is a genuine cowry 
is contradicted by a contradictory judgment that this is not genuine 
in a different time. The illusory judgment that there are two moons 
in the sky is experienced by a person who is suffering from the detach- 
ment of retina. It is contradicted by a contradictory judgment 
which arises in the mind of another person, having normal sight. 
The illusory judgment that this conch-shell is yellow is experienced 
by a person, having jaundiced eyes. It is contradicted :by a con- 
tradictory judgment when he is cured of his disease. "Thus, all the 
illusory judgments have to. face afterward, contradictory :judgments. 
Ifa judgment faces such a contradictory judgment with. impurity 
then it is unreasonable to suspect its truth. This point has been 
discussed before. . | 

The Naiyayikas argue against this contention. They say that 
there is much truth in your assertion. But if you contend in this 
manner then you eay in another way that the truth of ai judgment 
depends - upon the knowledge of the absence of its contradictory 
judgment. Now, does the knowledge of the absence of the; said con- 
tradictory judgment synchronise with the judgment? Or, does it 
arise in the future time? The Mimünsakas cannot fairly answer 
these two questions. It has been already “shown that ‘the line of 
defence does not stand to reason. Again, if we were pere c uy aware 
of the truth of a judgment at the time of its appearance then we 
acting up-to this judgment would have never been baffled. But 
it. is.a fact that we are deceived. Hence we think that we transact 
our. normal business even when the truth of the impelling' judgment 
ig belived to be highly probable but is not definitely ascertained. 

E Now, the Mimünsakas contend that though íhe impelling judg- 
ment amounts to be a doubt yet it is not experienced to be such. No 
body experiences an object and expresses his judgment in! ithe form 
indicative of a doubt. When we perceive silver do we Say « “This is 
silver or, not?” But we communicate our, perceptual judgment by 


it 
i 
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means of the pioposón that ‘this: is silver. An ordinary person who is 
under the sway of a doubt does not proceed fo have the object. which 
is doubted. But when he is sure of the‘ object he inoves for it. 
Why do you ascribe the character of a doubt to a judgment which 

- is not experienced to be so? 

The Naiyàyikas join issue with the Mimansakas-and establish 
their point by tbe following argument. It is a fact that the judgment 
in question refers to a single object and that there is no oscillation 
between two alternatives. But still it does not furnish the knower 
with a means to determine the true nature of the object. Hence, 
it, by force of logic, amounts to a doubt. A doubt, also, assumes 
the form of a judgment. F or example, when the ascetics, having 

no fixed abode, see a well. from a distance they think that there i is 
water in the well. . Thougli the prior judgment that this is silver 
refers to a single object yet it is virtually nothing but a doubt. Again, 
if its truth is ascertained then how can it be contradicted sometimes 
after? On the other hand, if it is known to be untrue then how can 
it impel a person to move? 

As we can know it neither as true nor as untrue so it should 
‘be a doubt. Why are you (the Mimansakas) angry upon us (the 
Naiyüyikas)? 

.  ltisa truism that though this event of consciousness is not 
' experienced as a doubt yet it is logically established that it is a doubt. 
Even if we move for our accustouied objects, a true judgment does not 
guide us. We infer that this is a doubt from a major premise obtained 
by an induction. 

(All movements are preceded by a doubt) 

This is a movement. 

Therefore, this movement is also preceded by a doubt. The con- 
ditions of a judgment are absent whereas the conditions of a doubt 
are present. Let us illustrate our point’ The object which is sensed 
is the common property of ítrue-and false judgments like height, 
etc. (common io a man and a post). We are not at that time 
aware of any specific property of the said object which 
invariably produces a true judgment." In the absence of such a 
specific property the awareness of the common property revives our 
acquired impressions and brings about the remembrance of both the 
predicates of a judgment, viz., true and untrue, as these two features 
have been alternately acpeiouesd! by us. So, we hold that there is 
an assemblage of the conditions of a doubt. Why should not a doubt 
be produced by them? 
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The Mimansakas may meet this argument in the following 
manner. The act of consciousness in question is a true judgment . 
because whenever it appears in the mind of a> knower the invariablé 
mark of its truth is revealed to him but on the appearance of a false 
judgment no such mark is noticed. : Y i 


The Naiyüyikas EE contention in the following manner. _ 

Oh Sir! kindly define the distinct feature of the said mark since we - 
ourselves cannot make it out, being shallow-brained. If- the vivid- 
ness of an awareness constitutes the distinction then a “false judgment 
that this is silver, having a reference to the mother of pearl, has the 
same vividness since such a judgment does not contain the impurity 
of indefiniteness. Again; if you. bold that the absence of the mis- 
apprehension of untruth constitutes its distinction then we ,8lso point 
out that such a distinction also belongs to a false judgment that this is 
silver, referring to the mother of pearl. When such a judgment 
(this is silver) arises in our mind we-do not suspect. it be | untrue as 
we do, on hearing the sentence that there are a hundred- elephants. on 
the tip of a finger. Moreover, if you hold that an apprebension is 
f vivid because it is other than a doubt then we shall also mention that 
thé ‘misapprehension of silver is also vivid since there i is no; oscillation 
- between two incompatible predicates in it. Now you may į shold that 
a judgment has a distinctivé- mark of truth in the shape of having 
no contradictory judgment to cancèl its truth. But we are obliged 
to pub -a question to you for our information. Can you name a 
situation when contradiction does not arise ‘at all? The non- -appearance 
of contradiction is an absurdity. We are sure of the fact ‘that con- 
tradiction arises to invalidate a judgment at ali stages. If we reflect 
long on this special feature, we cannot define it. Last of all, you 
may hold that the distinctive mark of truth is constituted by the 
accordance of a judgment with ts object. Then we simply reiterate 
our old criticism that such a distinctive feature is not grasped by us 
when tlie judgment makes its appearance. . Another point in the 
above criticism is that even if such a distinctive feature is ‘admitted 
to be grasped then how does a person move for an objéct on the 
basis of a judgment which lacks such a distinction? The last point in 
the critieism is that even if a person grasps, the above distinctive 
mark of his impelling judgment, why is he deceived on moving for 
ihe object? The impelling judgment may be in the form that this 
is a post but is nota man. Even such a judgment as proved to be 
. untrue when it .s verified by an actual movement. ~ i 
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The common people transact all their ordinary business on the 

basis of their doubtful, _knowledge. No eurse should be pronounced 
“on them as they carry on their daily business on the basis of their 
problematical knowledge (Jayanta suggests here the foundation of . 
the logic of cHance. Knowledge is experimental in its character. 
Its ‘guidance is not infallible. More or less we always take a leap 
in the dark.) 

(The concluding paragraph of Jayanta’ s critical remarks is as 
follows); We are not bent upon proving the thesis that a judgment, 
on its appearance, partakes of. the character of a doubt. But what 
we mean tosay is that when a judgment comes into being it is not 

_ known to be true. We shall call a judgment as a doubt if it remains 
indefinite as to the nature of its truth. (In other words, the thesis 
that the truth of a judgment is self-evident does not stand to reason. 
If it does not carry its own truth along with itself then it is not 
certainly true. Thus; it involves an element of uncertainty. As it 
is doubtful to some extent so it comes within the province of a doubt 
inthe wide sense). It has been proved that the truth of a judgment 
on its coming. into being cannot be grasped. The truth of a judg- 
ment can neither be directly apprehended nor be indirectly known 
by inference... Hence, the thesis that a judgment cognizes its own l 
{ruth is hard to establish. i 


E 


e 


THE REFUTATION OF THE THESIS. THAT THE CONDITION OF A JUDGMENT 
PRODUCES ITS OWN TRUTH 


The Mimansakas put forward another thesis that the truth of a 
judgment owes its existence to no an extra factor. Such a thesis is 
not tenable. Every effect has a cause responsible for its existence. But 
the truth of a judgment is also an effect...The said truth isa real 
entity but not an abstraction, manufactured “by imagination. But 
it is not eternal but an event in time, Hence, it is an effect. As it 
is an effect, it does not owe its existence to itself. (The primary 
meaning of the sanskrit sentence ‘‘ Pramanyasya svata. utpattih ” 
is that the truth a judgment originates from itself.) Hence, the 
above thesis in question is absurd so far as it is taken in’ its 
primary sense. E" 

Now, the Mimánsakas may revise their thesis and hold that the 
truth of & judgment does not depend upon an extra special quality 
of its cause apart from its conditions for “its existence. They also 
hold that they do not subscribe to the view that the said truth being 
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not an effect but an extra 3 quality of the cause is not responsible for 
_ its’ existence. Such a thesis is not also sound. A good effect cannot 


. come into being if its cause does not possess an excellent property. 


* An effect is either good or bad. Of these two the good one is produced 
` by a qualified cause but the bad one is generated by 4 defective 
cause. i 
À cause which is neither qualified nor defeclive does noi exist; 

"Therefore a neutral effect t.e., an elect, which i is neither good nor “bad ig 
is impossible. l T 
E ‘A cause, productive of a trne judgment, produces its own effect, 

being assisted by an extra, good quality belonging to it because it 
has causal property. In this syllogism, the cause of a true judgment, 
is the subject of inference. The _ production of its effect with the 
assistance of an extra, good quality ‘is the consequence. The causal 
property of the cause constitutes the reason. The causejof a false . 
judgment is cited as its similar example. Or, another syllogistic 
argument may be put forward to prove the Nyàya thesis, A. true 
judgment is produced by a cause which receives the assistance of an 
extra good quality over and above its natural property in order to 
produce it because it partakes of the character of an effect like a 
false judgment. (Jayanta means to say that a true judgment i is not 
generated by the bare cause of consciousness. As a false judgment 
. is‘ produced by the cause of consciousness in co- operation with some 
defect belonging to it so a true judgment should be the joint product 
of the same cause and some good quality belonging to it. As a defect 
ie not a natural property of the cause so also is the good quality. 


We learn from the medical science the excellent qualities of 
the sense-organs. The physicians prescribe medicines for the normal 
persons not to repair their diseased organs but to impart fresh vigour 
to. them, i.e., to introduce a qualitative change into them. ;Qn_ the 
application of these medicines ‘the ‘sense-organs acquire a: state of 
health mich. superior to that of their normal life. The people call 
this excellent state of health as untainted. It is not a state of health, 
negatively determined, e.g., free from disease but positively qualified. 
No more disputation; -Hence, the thesis of the Mimansakas that a. 
true judgment does nol: dépend upon an extra good quality of its 
cause for its. coming, into being, i 18. ‘not amenable to reason. 


The third point in the thesis, put. ‘forward by the Miménsakas, 
is that the instrument of a true judgment depends upon: nothing - 
; else to discharge its own function. Let us analyse ^ is statement 
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in order to make out the correct meaning of the term ‘pramana’ which 
l has been predicated above. Does it denote the assemblage of all 
conditions that are responsible for a true judgment? Or, does it 
denote only the canse which is included in the totality of conditions? 
Or, does it denote the resulting consciousness, 1.6., a true judgment? - 
It is a truism that the collection of conditions independently produces ` 
ifs effect. This admission does not mean that the collocation is con- 
scious of its own power. It depends on some other factor not included 
in ‘itself for.the knowledge of its causal efficiency. But the cause 
which is included in the collocation of conditions absolutely depend’ 
on the other co-operators in order to bring about its effect. A true 
judgment, being itself an effect, cannot condition itself. True 
knowledge, being only an effect, has nothing to do. Hence, the 
question of dependence. or of independence does not attract our 
reflective mind. But when true knowledge causes a person fo move 
it is definitely dependent upon his will. This is merely a brief 
criticism of the above thesis, 


The Mimansakas have sie held that the truth of a judgment 
is self-evident. A judgment independently determines its own truth, 
It depends upon no factor to do so. There are only two alternate 
courses open to us. Hither the truth of -a judgment is not at all 
determined or the truth of a judgment is determined only through 
the agency of some factor. No body can hold that the truth of a 
judgment is determined and such’ determination automatically takes" 
place. With regard to this point we have already said that when the 
initial impelling judgment arises in our mind we do not definitely 
know that it is true. A true apprehension of blue is not so aware 
of its own truth as it is aware of the blue object. After a lapse of 
time the truth of it is rightly determined. «Hence there i 1s no chance 
of the automatic determination of the truth. - Tt is ascertained to 
be true because it leads to a successful movement. i 


A judgmiont has a very doris spari of life. (It lasts. [only two 
ksanas, 1.6. , minutest . units of time). .If we fail to determine ‘its 
validity daring its existence, how will it be possible. for us to do the 
same later on? It ceases to exist at that time. Hence the truth 
of it cannot be determined. (This i is, of course, the possible objection 
from the Mimansaka point . of view). Jayanta meets this objection 
thus. He holds that this is a childish objection. The Mimansakas 
hold that the false judgnient , is transitory like, the true one but its - 
falsehood is oxtrinsically determined, , A judgment is determined ot 
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be false only when the truth of its .eoritradietory one is known as 
true ata later period. At.that time the false judgment does not 
exist. How can the falsehood of a.judgment be determined? The 
_Mimansakas may contend that though the judgment is dead and 
past yet it may be recalled in memory and thus be judged. Or, 
they may hold that:a judgment may be relevently passed upon the 
several conditions that produce the judgment in question in the 
following manner that they are the source of a false judgment. This 
. road is  équally open to ithe Naiyayikas to defend the thesis of extrinsic 
j - validity. ' 

Jayanta meets other objections raised by the Mīmānsakas: They 
take an exception to the thesis of extrinsic validity on the ground 
that if the truth of a judgment is. determined later on then such 
determination is either open to “the fallacy of mutual dependence ` 
or it is futiie like the quest for some particular star after the shaving 
of head (like the placing of the cart before the horse). With regard 
to these objections the Naiyayikas have got something to say. They 
classify the objects to be known under two broad classes, viz., transc- 
endental and secular. ‘Regarding the transcendental objects they 
-ate of opinion that when they are definitely known to be true the 
people move for their attainment. The fallacies of mutual depen- 
dence, vicious circle, etc., do not affect their thesis. But wih regard . 
to the ordinary objects of every day experience a person moves for ' 
their. attainment when he does not determine the truth of the 
impelling judgment but thinks that the truth of it is highly probable. 
Again, he turns away from an object when he thinks that the 
falsehood of the impelling judgment is highly probable. The popular 
experience establishes the judiciousness of the Nyàya thesis. We have 
said this before. But the movement for an ordinary object does 
not presuppose the determination of the truth of the impelling 
judgment. Hence the. Nyaya thesis is not open to the fallacy of 
mutual dependence. ~ But the Naiyàyjkas admit that the ascertain- 
ment of the truth of an impelling judgment after ths successful 
movement is futile. But still such an ascertainment in purposeful 
to some extent. When a trust-worthy person gives us an advice 
about an ordinary object we act up. to his advice and move for it. 
We, getting hold of the object, learn that the utterance of a reliable 
person is invariably true.: Such a knowledge helps us in an indirect 
manner to determine the truth of the Vedas, the source of © 
verbal knowledge, viz., other scriptures,’ etc.—the source which deals 
with the transcendental objects. ^ Though the- determination of the 
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truth of a judgment referring to an ordinary object is futile so far as 
its own object is concerned yet it has some worth, having an important 
part to play. Therefore, the Ny&ya thesis is immune from all 
blemishes. Now, another question is raised. What is the meaning 
of the compound word ‘ pravrtti-simarthya’? Because the Naiyayikas 
hold that the determination of the truth of a judgment depends upon 
it (pravytti-simarthya). The old teachers of the Nyàya school explain 
. it in the following two ways :—(1) Pravrtti-simarthya is the confirma- 
tion of the knowledge of an object in its experienced order after its 
pragmatic test. (2) Or, the discovery of the unique property of‘ an 
object is pravrtti-simarthya. These two meanings do not seem-to us 
-to be highly satisfactory. But the commentator on the Nyàya-sütras 
explains it thus: The term ‘ pravriti ' generally denotes movement. 
But the deeper meaning of it is the putting of the knowledge to a 
` practical test. — Sàmarthya means the experience of the actual result, 
i.e., the experience of the practical efficiency of the said object. In 
other words, if a judgment is put to the pragmatic test and satisfies 
the knower then itis true. The truth of a judgment is determined 
by the adoption of the pragmatic method. 
Wherein lies the distinction of the knowledge of the practical 
efficiency of .an object from a judgment referring to the object? If 
there is no distinction between them as instances of knowledge then 
the truth of the former, being extrinsic, requires the services of 
another knowledge for its determination. The third one requires 
the services of a fourth one and so on ad infinitum. Hence, the Nyaya 
thesis is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. This point 
has been discussed before. Such a charge has not been appropriately 
brought against the Naiyayikas since the human behaviour, based 
upon universal experience, contradicts it. We feel no necessity to 
submit the truth of the knowledge of the- practical efficiency of an 
object to a scrutiny. The truth of an impelling judgment is not to 
be tested in order to set agoing. We move for- an object and obtain 
it. Now, if it satisfies all our practical needs that are expected of it 
then there is no point in examining the truth of the experience of 
the effects of an object. Why does~the fallacy of regressus ad 
infinitum vitiate the Nyaya thesis? We do nof; raise the problem 
whether the knowledge of the effects of an object is valid or not 
because we never entertain a doubt about its validity. Let us take 
an example to clarify our point. We see water and judge that this is 
water. This judgment prompts-us to move. But we also know 
that a similar judgment takes place even when we mistake the raya 
a—1850P—VI 
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of the sun for water. Hence when a judgment that this is water arises 
in our mind a doubt'about its validity naturally dawns in our mind. 
But a man is aware of the effects ‘and uses of water only 
when he gets down into it. Hence such knowledge is always true. 
Therefore the truth of it is never questioned. As there is no doubt 
about its validity so no argumentation is required to establish its 
truth since a doubt is the mother of argumentation. Or, as we 
experience the specific forms of the «practical efficiency of water so 
we determine the truth of the knowledge of them. 

What is the exact nature of the specific form? The acts of 
cleansing the impurities of a body, sipping, bathing, offering libations 
to gods and departed ancestors, washing the clothes, removing fatigue 
and heat and indulging in sports like swimming ete. and various 
other practical uses of water conatitute the said specific nature which’ 
“points to the truth of the experience of the practical efficiency of 

water. If aman has an illusory experience of water and proceeds to 
have it then he cannot perform all these acts by means of the water 
‘referred to by the false judgment. Now, it may be argued that all. 
these acts are also: performed by imaginary water in a dream. A 
fitting reply to this argument is that everybody is directly aware of 
the vivid distinction of waking consciousness from dream conscious- 
ness. "Therefore, the argument of the opponent is not sound. When 
we are not under the sway of slumber, we all know that we-remain 
awake but do not sleep. Thus, we all experience the distinction 
between waking and sleeping states.- In our waking state no object 
other than real water is noticed to accomplish all-those effects i.e. 
acts. Therefore, the very experience of the specific acts of water 
assures us of the truth of such an experience. Or, examining the 
nature of the cause of our experience we shall be in a position to deter- 
mine the truth of the knowledge of the. effects of an object, i.e. its prac- 
tical efficiency. Sabara has also stated that. if the conditions of an 
apprehension are-thoroughly and carefully examined and no defect is 
found out then they are taken to be defectless since there is no proof to 
substantiate their defect. We, the Naiyayikas, also subscribe to this 
view. An object to be apprehended has no defects such as unsteadi- 
ness, the similarity of an object to another object, the source of mistake 
etc., light has no defect such as sleepiness efc., the knower has. no 
defect such as disturbance from hunger, thirst etc., and the eyes have 
no defect such as the detachment of the retina, the weakness of 
‘lens ete. The Miminsakas themselves also admit that the know- 
ledge ‘of an object which -is derived from that of its effect and from 
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the instruction of a reliable pérson is true. Therefore, we have 
ihe definite knowledge that the awareness of the practical efficiency of 
an object is true because it is produced by the defectless conditions. 

The Minansakas come forward and review the hypothesis of 
the Naiyàyikas. They put to the Naiyayikas the following questions : 
(If this is your final view) why do you not scrutinise the conditions 
of the initial judgment which sets up motion? Why do you examine 
only the conditions of the knowledge of practical efficiency? The 
Naiyayikas give a fitting reply to them. They say, ''Oh dear friends ! 
you do not think that the conditions of the initial impelling judgment 
have not been exantined through an inadvertence. If they are ex- 
amined then is the bypothesis of intrinsic validity established? Does 
such" an examination refute the hypothesis of extrinsic validity, 
proposed by us? But when an impelling judgment arises in the 
mind of a person he becomes very much anxious to get at the fruit 
of his knowledge but exhibits no such eagerness for scrutinising 
the conditions of his judgment. That is why the conditions of the 
‘knowledge of practical efficiency are thus examined. Thus, the 
truth of the initial judgment is established by means of the kaowledge 
of the effect of its object. Is there any man who, leaving aside the 
proximate means, has recourse to the remote one 2" 

No body doubts the truth of the knowledge of the practical 
efficiency of an object but, on the contrary, every body knows it to 
be true because a doubt obeys a universal law in order to come into 
being. A doubt does never. arise in the mind of a person if he bas 
no previous knowledge of the two predicates of a disjunctive judgment. 
Let us take an example of a doubt—‘‘This is either a man or a post’’s 
A wan who is ignorant of the fact that height is the common property 
shared by both the man and the post does not doubt the yonder 
object to be either a man or a post. Similarly, a person should know . 
that the consciousness of height is the common property of the true and 
false judgments. Otherwise, he cannot doubt a judgment that it 
is either true or false. Whenever we have the knowledge of practical 
efficiency during our waking state we see that there is a perfect 
accordance of this piece of knowledge with its object. As there is 
no previous experience of discordance between the above piece of 
knowledge and its object ‘so it is only known to be true. The present 
means of the determination of ite truth will do the same function 
in future. Hence, the truth of the knowledge of practical efficiency 
will always be determined. Even when the truth of the knowledge 
of practical efficiency is not determined, the truth of the impelling 
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judgment is determined on the basis of the former knowledge. But 
the truth of judgment is never self-evident. When a judgment comes 
into being nobody .can recognize it to be either true or false because 
it bears no distinctive mark. And in the knowledge of practical 
efficiency no distinctive mark is noticed. Therefore, it should be. 
treated as an ordinary judgment. 

Now, the Mimàánsakas may raise further objections to the thesis 
of the Naiyayikas. Is the knowledge itself of the distinctive mark 
of an object proved to be valid? Or, does the truth of such knowledge 
remain unascertained ? If we answer the first question in the affirma- , 
tive, the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum invalidates our assumption. 
If we answer the second question in the affirmative then we simply 
contradict our own statement and come to our wit’s end. But all 
these arguments are merely samples of irrelevant talk because they 
are directly contradicted by our experience. We do not like to enjoy 
the devilish delight arising from the refutation of all these arguments. 
Thus we reiterate our conclusion that the knowledge. of the practical 
- efficiency of an object assures ‘us of the truth of the impelling 
judgment. It has been stated in the Ny&ya-bhàsya that a man moves 
for an object when; he rightly cognises it and if his movement is 
crowned with success then his knowledge is proved to be true because 
of its accordance with its object. (At the outset the judgment, 
being not clouded by a doubt, is accepted to be true and laier on 
it is proved to be true). ‘Similarly, the falsehood of a judgment is 
axtrinsically determined. Hence both the truth and, the falsehood of 
‘judgments are extrinsically determined. We think that this a 
thesis is better than the previous one. 

A philosopher who is proud of his learning (Akalanka Bhatla, 
the Jaina Philosopher, has been referred io) holds that the truth of 
the knowledge of an object that has been frequently moved for is 
self-evident and the truth of the knowledge of an object which has 
not been frequently moved for is extrinsically determined. Bui he 
holds that when an object has been frequently moved for and obtained 
the knowledge of such an object is intrinsically true. He really 
does not follow what he preaches though his attention is invited to 
his statement. Hepeti tion literally means the doing of an act again 
and again. When it applies to an objecf it has a secondary sense. 
Tt'signifies the frequent: movement towards an object, When we 
very often perceive our body or the walls of our house or a post er- 
recied in our house, we have an opportunity of verifying our percep- 
tion & thousand times by an actual movement. Thus the truth of 
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such perceptions is established by the successful movement. The 
truth of such perceptions is not self-evident. The repetition which 
applies to an object can have no other sense. Hence, the statement 
of the above philosopher is an absurdity. Therefore, the validity 
of knowledge is extrinsically determined. 

Some philosophers hold that the examination of the truth of 
knowledge cannot be logically. held. Is its truth determined by a 
valid proof or by an invalid one? If it is done by a valid proof will the 
proof itself be examined of not? It is next to impossible to examine 
a proof. Hence a proof escapes an examination, and you hold that the 
truth of the résulting knowledge is to be tested by the untested 
proof. But it will be still better to hold that there is no need 
of verifying the resulting consciousness but our movement for 
all practical purposes will directly ensue from the proof because 
the former alternative suggestion is open to the fallacy of 
regressus ad infinitum. The hypothesis that the truth of a judgment 
is self-evident has been already discarded. A man moves for a 
secular object without examining the truth of the impelling judgment. 
But when he runs after a transcendental object he critically examines 
the truth of his impelling judgment beforehand. In other words, he 
must be sure of the truth of the impelling judgment in the latter case 
at the outset. 

In fine, the truth of the Sastras which deal with the means to 
the transcendental ends should be critically examined. We have 
arrived at the conclusion that the truth of such Sastras is extrinsically 
but not intrinsically determined. There is no need of discussing the 

bad hypotheses which rest upon logic chopping and afflict our mind. 


IN ORDER ro REFUTE THE DOCTRINE OF THE EXTRINSIC TRUTH 
OF A JUDGMENT THE HYPOTHESIS OF Non-DISCRIMINATION 
IS SUBSTITUTED FOR THE HYPOTHESIS OF 
MISAPREHENSION 


The very learned section of the Mimansakas (i.e. the Prabhakaras) 
hold that it has been nicely done that the ill-trained Mimansakas 
have been defeated by the wicked logicians like the kaga flowers, 
blown away by the gust of the wind to a great distance during the 
autumnal season. They do not know how to defend themselves as - 
they subscribe to the hypothesis of misapprehension, i.e. in a judgment 
of illusion an absent predicate is asserted of the subject but at the 
same time they maintain that the truth of a judgment is self-evident, 
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How can we appreciate their skill in a logical approach? If the 
hypothesis of misapprehension is admitted then it is easy to come 
across such judgments as are contradicted. In that case it becomes 
truly unavoidable to call in question even the truth of such a judg- 
ment as has not been contradicted since all the judgments both 
contradictory and contradicted are a like . because of their common 
property. If the truth of a judgment is doubtful then its verification 
by means of consilience ete., necessarily follows in the wake. 
Therefore, the conclusion that the truth of a judgment is extrinsically 
determined becomes inévitable. 

Tue HYPOTHESIS OF MISAPPREHENSION IS REFUTED BECAUSE 
NO JUDGMENT Is CONTRADICTED. 


If no. judgment is contradicted in the world then no knower should 
rationally doubt the truth of a judgment since it has no similarity 
io something which prodüces illusion. If no doubt as to the truth. 
of a judgment arises in-his mind then why should he look forward to. 
some other judgment for its verification? The truth of a judgment 
becomes automatically self- evident. 

Why is it that there: is no such judgment as is contradicted? 
We all experience that there is a large number of instances of illusory 
judgments which are contradicted, for example, we mistake the mother 
of pearl for silver. The Mimansakas say “You are inexperienced in 
the science of logic since the judgments, cited by you, are incapable 
of being contradicted. Do you really understand the very; meaning 
of your statement when you hold that viz. a preceding judgment is 
contradicted by a succeeding one? But we do not follow the meaning 
of the term ‘contradiction’. If contradiction signifies destruction 
then it does not hold between the so-called pair of opposite judgmenis 
since every judgment is subject to destruction. In that case each 
judgment which is destroyed by its immediate successor should be 
contradictorily opposed to the latter since the relation of the destroyer 
. and the destroyed holds ' ‘between - them according to the universal 
rule, applied to all judgments. If contradiction denotes the non- . 
coexistence of the two judgments in the same locus at the ‘same time 
then -such an absurd conclusion will inevitably* follow. It is a fact 
that the judgments which are never contradicted do not co-exist in the 
same locus at the same time. ` . 

Now, the Naiy&yikas may revise their bypothesis and hold that 
contradiction is the wiping out of the impression produced by the 
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contradicted judgment. Such a hypothesis is also untenable. 
Because we know that even an impression, produced by a true 
judgment, is wiped away. Sometimes, an impression, produced by 
a contradicted judgment of illusion does not fade away bul survives 
the counteracting force of'a contradictory judgment since the object 
referred to by a contradicted judgment happens to be remembered 
after a lapse of time. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may hold that that contradiction is such as 
takes away the object referred to by a judgment. In other words, 
contradiction takes place when it suggests that the contradicted 
judgment has not revealed the object which should have been revealed. 
It is impossible to apply such a meaning to contradiction, When 
an object has been revealed, it is beyond the power of a contradictory 
judgment to declare it as unrevealed. A contradictory judgment does , 
not appear in our mind in a manner so tha! the object which has been 
known may become unknown at the very moment. 

Now, the Naiy&yikas may hold that a contradictory judgment: is 
one which points to the negation of such object as is referred to by a 
preceding judgment. Does the contradictory judgment refer to the 
negation of an object as co-existent with the object negated or as- 
subsequent to it? It may beheld that the contradictory judgment. 
refers to the subsequent negation of an object and contradicts a 
préceding judgment which refers to the object negated. In that case, 
contradiction would take place between two such judgments as are 
free from contradiction. A jar existed at a spot. It has been 
destroyed at present by the stroke of mace. The judgment which 
refers to the negation of the jar, thus destroyed, would contradict the 
judgment which refers to the jar as occupying a spot before its 
destruction. The second alternative being absurd let us try the 
frst one. In that case the so-called contradictory judgments will 
simultaneously arise in our mind. The implication of the positive 
one is that this is a jar. The implication of the negative one 
is that this is not a jar. The implication of the both is that this is 
a jar and this is not a jar. Thus, this should be both positive and 
negative at the same time. fn that case, which one would contradict ' 
and which one would be contradicted. l 

Now, contradictién may mean íhe annulment of the resulting 
form of a judgment. Such an annulment is not possible. As the 
, resulting form of a judgment has come into being so it cannot be 
. bodily ^ removed from the field of consciousness. A contradictory 
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judgment does never imply that the poet which TES come into being 
has not come into being. 


‘Now, contradiction may be defined as the suspension of some 
particular remote consequence of a judgment of perception or ‘some 
other form of knowledge viz. the resolution of avoiding or accepting 
the object referred to by the judgment. Such a definition is of no 
service since the above resolution is not a consequence of a judgment 
` which is accepted to be true. : 

The volitional reaction which results in the actual rejection or 
acceptance of an object depends only upon the will of a person. If 
the volitional turn of mind is set at naught then the judgment which 
` isat the root of it should not be contradicted. 


The sum and substance of the above discussion is that ‘there 
is-- „no such thing as contradiction. There are also other reasons 
which point to the same conclusion. Does contradiction hold between 
two judgments having the same content or having the different 
contents? The relation, of contradiction does not hold between two 
such judgments as have the same content since we have no experience 
of ‘contradiction in a series of judgments pointing to the same object. 
` The relation of contradiction does not hold between two such acts 
of knowledgé as refer to the different -objects since the knowledge 
of a post.is never contradicted by the knowledge of a jar. If a 
subsequent act of knowledge points to an object which is other than’ 
that which is referred to by its antecedent judgment then does it 
mean that the latter is contradicted by the former? 


Moreover, when the.truth is assured of the preceding judgment 
i& stands on a firm footing. But when a new judgment arises in 
our mind at a subsequent period it remains weak since its truth has 
not been established. If some experience is at all contradicted then 
the weak one should be reasonably contradicted by the strong one, 
In other words, the latter judgment shouid be contradicted by the 
former one. The formér judgment should never be contradicted.. 
But we have no such experience of contradiction. Hence, there is 


'. no such piece of knowledge as is contradicted. -Hence, we'are not 


entitled to entertain a doubt as to the truth of any judgment on the 
ground of its similarity to a contradicted judgment. Às we cannot 
doubt the truth of a judgment so there is no need of applying the 
 pragmatic test to a judgment'for the determination of its truth. 
Hence, the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is extrinsic does 
. not hold goods 
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THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ILLUSION CONSISTS IN MISAPPREHENSION 
IS-REFUTED BECAUSE IT IS BASELESS. 


Now, existence has been denied to contradiction. ‘Should the 
illusory judgments. such as "This is silver’ (the motber of pearl is 
mistaken for silver ete.) pass on as uncontradicted judgments? (This 
question has been put by the Naiyayikas to the Mim&nsakas of the 
Prabbikard school). A reply to this question is as follows: Oh dullards ! 
those judgments are not illusory because no cause whatsoever it may be, 
can be found out to explain their origination. À 'sense-organ cannot `. 
produce such judgments. If it had produced them then they would 
have constantly emanated from it. Even a defective cause cannot 
produse them, Such a cause exhausts all its potentialities to give 
birth to its own effects fixed up by Nature. Hence, a heterogeneous" 
effect will not be produced by it since it acquires no special efficiency 
by dint of its possession of defect to do so. The defective paddy of 
the Sali species would never have the efficiency of producing the 
Barley plant. "Therefore, the so-called judgments of illusion are not 
really eases of misapprehension since no cause which will impart to 

then the character of misreading is to be discovered. ; 
The . Naiyāyikas put a question to the Mimānsakas. Is the 
knowl:dge uf the mothedgof pearl as silver true? The Prabhakiras 
give a reply to this question. They say “Oh fool! ‘This is silver’ 
is not a single act of knowledge but is constituted by the two separate 
acts of knowledge viz. an act of perception and an act of memory. 
. This represents the perception of the shining object -before us. The 
predicate silver represents the memory of silver experienced before. 
The'knower has the impression of the experiertce of silver. When 
| the shining object; the substantive of the above judgment, is perceived 
the impression of silver is excited by the law of similarity and the 
memory of silver is revived. A man who has never experienced 
silver cannot have the knowledge of silver in the form ‘This is 
' silver’. Ifa man who has seen silver cannot recollect it at night 
or in the day if he misses to see the object as similar to Bilver.'' t 
Again, when we recollect att "object but fail to identify it we 
hold that it is a case of mutilated memory. When memory is not 
recognised in its true character the distinction between memory ard _ 
apprehension ` is not detected. The'non-detection of difference is 
* called non-apprehension (akhyati).. ; 
As objects are revealed. by the illusory experience so there are 
four rival hypotheses current among the contesting logiciaus. "They 
ALITR5O0D. VT 
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are as follows: (l) misapprehension, (2) the presentation of the 
unreal, (8) the projectiod of consciousness and (4) non-apprehension 
i.e. non-detection of distinction. Of these four hypotheses, the 
hypothesis of misapprehension has been discarded as there is no 
sufficient reason behind it. 


(To be continued) 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
Ix 
BRAJENDRANATH DE 
HUGHLY 


At the end of my leave I was posted to Hughly. .I was told 
at the Secretariat, that the local officers, i.e., the District Magistrate 
and tbe Divisiona! Commissioner had, for some time, been asking 
for a Joint Magistrate, that I was being sent there in compliance 
with their request, and 1 would be kept there for some time. When 
I went to Chinsurab, which is contigucus to Hughly, and where 
Mr. John Beames, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division ' 
lived and had his office, I went to see him. He was apparently 
not very pleased-to see me, T do not know whether he remembered 
what had happeued at Raniganj. In any case he asked me rather 
grufüly why I had been sent there. I said I did not know, but, at 
the. Secretariat, I had been told that the local officers had been asking 
fora Joint Magistrate for Hughly for some time, and that:now I 
was being sent there I would be kept there for a fairly long time, 
He replied somewhat angrily; “Yes, that is the way they do things 
at the Secretariat. They keep no account of what is wanted at the 
different districts." I said I didnot know. As a matter of fact, 
the Secretariat people kept their word. I remained at Hughly with 
several intervals, when I went to other districts for short periods, 
from January 1883 to some time in 1889 t.e., for over six years, 
when I finally left Hoghly, at least for that time, on being appointed 
to act as Magistrate-Collector of Khulna. Jn the meantime, however, 
I had been transferred temporarily on famine- work to Birbhum, 
deputed to act fora short time as Magistrate-Colleetor of Burdwan 
and been deputed twice for rather long periods to act as Magistrate- 
Collector of Faridpore, but during all this time, my substantive 
appointment continued to be that of Joint Magistrate of Hughly. . 

I had some difficulty in getting a suitable house in Hughly or 
Chinsura. I saw several houses, but none of them exactly answered 
to my requirements. *I had therefore, to go and stop, at least for 
that night, in the circuit house at Bandel. 

The next morning, on going out fora walk, I found that there 
was a large demi-upper-roonied house, with a very extensive 
compound quite close to the circuit house, unoccupied. There were 
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fairly large size pipal or aswatha (sacred fig) saplings growing on 
the roof of the house, but on going into it, I found that it was in 
fair repair and order inside. The roots of the sapling or trees had 
not been able to penetrate into the masonry or to crack the walla 
or arches. They lay stretched on the roof and walls just underneath 
tbe plaster. I enquired, and was told, that I could hire the house 
at a very reasonable rent, and after some further enquiry and 
consideration I took it., The jand appertaining to the house—about 
11 acres in area—had been let out in allotments to cultivators who 
grew plantains and kitchen vegetables for the local markets. TI 
bad to allow them to continue in occupation till they could gather 
and. remove the prodüce then on the land. Sometime afterwards, I 
bonght the house for a comparatively small price considering its size 
and the area of the land appertaining to it. The main reason for 
this was the fact that, that part of the town of Hughly was extremely 
‘sparsely populated and the population was gradualls,dwindling away 
and getting smaller and: smaller. Another reason, was ihe belief of 
the people of the locality that that particular house.was haunted. For 
this reason when some of my furniture came ‘from Calcutta, I could 
not get anybody to go and remain in charge of the furniture, 
although I offered as much as a rupee for the man to go and sleep 
in the house for one night. The local servants whom I had engaged 
went away to their houses for the night and I had no one in the 
circuit house except one servant, who had come with me. He was 
the up-country Brahman who was in my father’s service in Lucknow. 
He had apparently no fear of Bengali ghosts, and readily went and 
slept in the house. I had also no fear of ghosts or robbers and 
remained alone in the citcuit house. 

Soon after I bought the house there was a curious burglary in 
it one night. I was not present having zone to Calcutta with some 
friends, tosee the International Exhibition which was theu being 
held there, but my mother’s brother and J think, my cousin besides 
my mother, and my wife and children were in the house. We had 
engaged & new maid servant who belonged to the locality. The 
burglars were never discovered; but suspicion fell on the new maid 
servant as the person who had aided and abetted them and had 
arranged the means of their getting into the house. She left a glass. 
door unbolted so that one. of the burglars might introduce his hand 
inside the corresponding venetian door and draw up the bolt and 
thus effect an entrance into the house. To indicate the door by 
which the burglars should enter, she left a cloth hanging from a 
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string in the veranda on. which the door opened, as if it was left 
there to dry, so that the burglars had no difficulty whatever of 
effecting an entrance into the house, fortunately the maid did not 
know that my wife's and other valuable jewellery was kept in my 
mother's room, so that the burglars did not take anything from 
that room, though they had to pass through it, but went straight to 
my room, where they took some trinkets of comparatively small 
value which were lying about, and some ornaments from the person 
of my second daughter, who was then a baby; and then made off. 
Probably the little girl was awakened when the ornaments were 
being taken forcibly from her person, but she was so frightened that 
she did not ery till the burglars had gone away, when she woke up 
her mother and grand-mother; and everybody in the house was 
. aroused. A search was made in every direction, in the extensive 
grounds, surrounding the house but the burglars had already affected 
their escape; and although the police were informed the next morning ; 
and they made the usual enquiries none of the stolen trinkets was 
recovered and no burglar was arrested. The maid who was a 
suspected accomplice was dismissed. I have given the particulars 
because they show how burglaries are frequenily committed by 
the aid of servants in the house. 

Another burglary took place, while I was in Hughly; this time 
not in the house but in a tent in which I was sleeping one night 
in a place called Magra, 5 or 6 miles from the headquarlers of the 
district. Among other things which I had to do, when on tour I 
had to distribute money for the construction and improvement of 
village roads, in the neighbourhood of my camp, after considering 
the various applications made by the villagers, and I had occasion 
several times when refusing an application or granting a smaller 
sum than was asked for, to say that I had only two thousand rupees 
out of which to meet.all applications. Some burglar must have 
heard this and jumped to the conclusion that I had the two thousand 
rupees or a large part of itin my little cash box, so at night, while 
I was sleeping, the burglar entered by opening a corner of the tent, 
where two of the Künats or padded screens which formed its walls 
met. He did not attempt fo enter by the door because the flap over 
it was fastened down, and a chowkidar or village watchman was 
sleeping in front of it. The burglar at-once grabbed at the cash box’ 
and ran out with it by the opening by which he bad entered. The 
noise woke me up, and I saw the inan getting out of the tent, and 
at once raised a hue and cry; but the night was dark and he made 
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his escape. A search was made but nothing was found that night. 
The next morning the box, was found in a neighbouring field with 
its lock forced. open.: The burglar must have been. sorely disappoint- 
ed, for instead of the large sum he had expected he had found only 
a small sum of Rs, 15 or 20 which I had for my private expenses. 
He took it and a pen knife but left the box with the other things 
in it lying in the field. , 

There were different Magistrate-Collectors at Hughly during 
the long time I was Joint Magistrate there. The gentleman who 
occupied this position when I first went to the district was Mr. P. W, 
Wyer. He was a nice, good-natured man, but he was not particularly 
able or intelligent. One question which he once asked me showed 
that he did not try to penetrate deeply into things, but was satisfied 
with very superficial explanations, and some times went on for months 
without asking for an explanalion for an apparently absurd or impos- 
sible statement. There is a pious and charitablé institution in 
Hughly, known as the Hughly Imambara, founded by a Persian or 
as they are somewhat incorrectly called Mughal, merchant and 
Zamindar. This institution was administered by a Mutawalli or 
superintendent. Mutawalli is an Arabic word meaning a person 
entrusted with the management of a religious endowment. Mr. 
Wyer could easily have found this out, if he had consulted a diction- 
ary, or asked any person who knew Persian or Arabic, the Mutawalli 
himself, for instance, whom he knew very weil; but instead of doing 
so, he went about for months confounding Mutawalli with Matwala. 
The latter is a Hindusthani word meaning a drunkard or a drunken 
man. One day when talking with me, about the Imambara (we 
were joint agents of the 'endowment) he asked me how it was the 
head of a religious and charitable endowment came to be designated 
a drunkard. It was difficult for me to forbear to laugh out at such 
a ridiculously naive question; but I .managed to keep my counten- 
ance ahd proceeded to explain that Matawalli and Matawala were 
two quite distinct words, having no kind of affinity or connection 
with each other. i 

I had various kinds of.duties at Hughly, and as I have inciden- 
tally mentioned the fact that I was" one of the two local agents of 
the Imambara 1 had better say something -here ,about the institution 
and my duties in connection with it, as one of the joint local agents. 
The Imambara as I have already said was founded by & Mughal: 
merchant of the name of Haji Muhammad Mushin who had been 
resident some time in .Hughly or Chinsura. The main building 
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consists of a quadrangle which is approached by a lofty gale on the 
southern side surmounted by a clockto wer. On the western side 
of the gate there is a Unani dispensary where a hakim (a physician 
practising the Unani or Musalman system of medicine) attended 
and prescribed and dispensed medicine to such patients as chose to 
come to him for treatment. Thé western wing contained a Turkish 
bath, and some kitchens on the lower floor, while there were quarters 
upstairs for some students and for Musalman travellers, coming l 
from otber parts of India, and some times from Persia, who were 
entertained as guests. 


The students were fed. and clothed, and received instruction 
in Arabic and Persian. The eastern wing contained the offices and 
store-rooms for.the ornaments for decorating the Tazias (decorated 
paper models of the tomb ot Hasan and Husain), Standards and 
Panjahs for the .Muhurram processions. On the northern side facing 
the gate was the prayer hall, where religious discourses were delivered 
from time to time bnt more specially during the first ten days of the 
month of Muharram, when marsias (elegies lamenting the death of 
Hasan and Husain) were recited, and discourses or sermons were 
delivered. Inthe middle of the quadrangle there was a long’ re- 
servoir with a fountain in the centre, with gold and silver fishes 
disporting in the water. This was filled from time to time, with 
water from the river Hughiy which flowed just behind the Imambara, 
by means ofa hand pump. Behind the eastern wing were the 
Mutawalli’s private quarters. At the time when I was in Hughly, 
the Mutawalli (Nawabzada Saiyad Ashrafuddin Ahmad Khan Bahadur) 
had a number of rooms on the first floor from the eastern end of the 
building to the clock-tower, where he held reception, and entertained 
distinguished guests, and aiso the local officers, such as the Com- 
missioner, the Magistrate-Collector, the District Judge, etc. when they 
first came to the district or when they finally left it. There was 
also a garden, in the centre of which was Haji Muhammad Muhsin’s 
tomb, over which an ornamental canopy was erected during the 
time I was in Hughly. 

The money required for the various pious and charitable 
purposes and works came from some Zamindaries situated in 
the districts of Khulna and Jessore. The Collector of Khulna 
supervised the management of the Zamindaries, and remitted 
Rs. 5,009 each month to the local agents at Hughly. The Magistrate 
Collector and Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hughly were 
the local agents ex-officio, and the management of the secular 
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affairs of Imambara vested in them. The sum of Rs. 5,000 received 
monthly from the Collector of Khulna was divided (in accordance 
with the terms of Haji Muhammad Muhsin’s will) into nine 
Sahams or parts, of which four were used for pious purposes, three 
for charitable and educational works, and two were allotted to tke two 
Mutawallis as their salary. Originally’ ‘there had been two Mutuwallis 
as directed in Haji Muhammad Muhsin’s will, but this had not worked 
satisfactorily and consequently, for some considerable time, there had 
been only one. He had got. & one-ninth share, and the other one- 
ninth share was allowed to accumulate, The four parts -allotted for 
pious and religious purposes used to be made over to the Mutwalli 
and were spent by him, in connection with the Muharram and other 
religious ceremonies, in ‘feeding and clothing the students who lived 
. in the Imambara, and in entertaining such guests as came there 
from time to time. Out of the three parts certain sums were paid 
to the Persian and Arabic departments of the Hughly College and 
to the Hughly Imambara Hospital, and stipends were aiso paid to 
& certain number of indigent Muhammadan students in different 
schools in tbe various districts of Bengal. The total income from 
the Zamindaries amounted to something over Rs. 60,000 a'year. 
The surplus which remained after the monthly payments of 
Rs. 5,000 had been made, was divided at the end of the year, into 
nine parts in the eame way as the monthly sum of Rs. 5,000, 


There were two seth of controlling authorities, viz , (1) the local 
agents whom I have ‘already mentioned, who in a general way 
supervised the expenditure, and every thing else connected with 
ihe charitable and educational works, and who were in their turn 
under the supervision of the Commissioner and the Accountant 
General; and (2) a Committiee consisting of certain Muhammadan 
gentlemen, who were supposed to supervise everything connected 
with the pious and religious works.: At the time when I first went 
to Hughly the Committee did not interfere in any way, and was 
more or less an ornamental body. At one time when it was found 
that the expenditure on the religious side was increasing, and would 
probably, Before long, exceed the income, a Committee was appoin- 
ted, of which I,as one of the local agents, was the president, and 
Sayyad Amir Ali (now the Right Hon'ble Sir Sayyad Amir Ali, P.C.) 
who was the president of the Committee, was a member. and the 
Mutawalli was a member and Honorary Secretary to inquire into | 
the cause of the increase of the expenditure and to suggest retrench’ ' 
ments, and the best way. of effecting them. We went through the 
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various items of expenditure, and submitted a report in which we 
suggested various changes. I do not think however, that any of 
our suggestions was accepted, or was carried out. The report, like 
most reports of other more distinguished Committees, was quietly 


pigeon-holed. 5 


I have said that the Committee was more or less quiescent 
when I was Joint-Magistrate. Later on, after 1905, when I came 
again to the district as Magistrate-Collector, the Committee took 
up an attitude very hostile to the Mutawalli. I may mention the 
facts here though they happened some years afterwards. It shouid 
be mentioned that the Mutawalli who belonged to a Sunni family 
became a Shia just before he was appointed to the office. I do not 
know why a young man who belonged to a Sunni family was selected 
to be the Mutawalli of Shia endowment. The thing happened a 
long time before I was in any way connected with the district, and 
I have no direct knowledge of the circumstances, under which the 
appointment was made. It would therefore serve no useful purpose 
to attempt to account for it. 


The Committee however, when its members took up the 
hostile attitude, mainiained that the Mutawalli having been born a 
Sunni, could not become, and was not, in facta Shia and could not, 
and should not be the head of a Shia endowment; though at the 
time, when they took up this attitude, he had already held the 
appointment for over twenty years, or a quarter of a century. They f 
made various representations to Government, and ultimately refused 
to pass the bills of the religious department, which required their 
counter-signature. As the establishment could not remain unpaid 
indefinitely I passed some of the bills at some pecuniary risk to 
myself. In the meantime the Mutawalli apparently brought some 
kind of influence to bear on the Government, and Sir Andrew Fraser, 
who was then the Lieut. Governor of the province, passed an order, 
without consulting the loca! officers, that the Mutawalli’s son a 
young man .of little education, and experience, should succeed him. 
The young man was accordingly appointed in spite of the strenuous 
protests of the members of the Committee who continued to offer 
all kinds of resistancé,*that they couid think of; and put every 
obstacle against the management of the religious department by the 
new Mutawalli or his father. As the former was quite inexperienced, 
the old Mutawalli remained in ‘the Imambara in order to guide and 
help him. . 

4—1850P--VI 
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This state of things continued till Sir Andrew Fraser retired, 
and was succeeded’ by Sir Edward Baker when a rather dramatic 
thing occurred. Soon after his appointment Sir Edward came to 
Chinsura, and all the principal officers were asked to dinner at the 
Commissioner’s house to meet him. Some of, the principal Indian 
gentlemen, including the old and new Mutawalli were also asked to 
a reception which was to take place after the dinner. The old 
Mutawalli who was rather a favourite with some of the local officers 
and who had previously. been asked to dine at their houses by one 
or two Commissioners, instead of remaining with the other gentleman 
* who had been ‘asked to the reception, as he should have done, 
entered the dining room, followed by his son, and they sat down in 
two of the chairs, which had been vacated by the ladies, who had 
already left the dining room. I do not know whether this incensed 
Sir Edward, or not, but soon after on leaving the dining room, and 
going to one of the rooms where the Indian gentlenien invited for the 
‘reception were assembled he spoke to the Mutawalli, and said that 
his son should not have been appointed and that he and his so should 
know that the appointment would cease at once. Most people thought 
that Sir Edward should not have spoken to the Mutawalli in this 
way before so many people, but should have passed such orders, 
as he might consider necessary to give, in the usual official way in 
writing, but of course, after he had done so, there was nothing 
further to be said or done. A report was later on called for from 
the local officers as: to the circumstances under which the son's 
appointment had been|made. We said, what was perfectly correct, 
that we knew nothing abouigii till after it had been made, and that 
it had been done by-Sir Andrew Fraser, entirely on his own motion, 
without any of us having been consulted, 


I have taken up some space to state the facts; bit I think they 
wil be found interesting, and give sowe inkling to outsiders, as to 
how these things happened, and how official matters] were sometimes 
managed. I may mention here that the dispute; between the Com- 
mittee and the Mutawalli finally ended in a compromise. The former 
had contended that the Mutawalli had not been properly appointed 
and was not entitled: to a pension. I maintgiped in 4 report, which, 
I submitted to the Commissioner, with which, however, he did. not 
agree, that he was; and the Mutawalli finally got his pension. The 
dispute went on for some time after I had retired from the service ; l 
and there was some likelihood of its being carried into the Civil Court 
for decision.. The Mutawalli asked me to give my own opinion on 
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the matter as a Barrister-at-Law. I did so, and got the only fee I 
have ever earned as counsel for doing so. I may mention here that 
the old Mutawalli has now settled in his native town of Barh, that 
he has been nominated to be a member of the Behar Legislative 
Council, and has been honoured with the i insignia of a Companion of 
the Indian Empire, he has also been nominated to the Legislative 
Assembly. His son, I understand, is dead. 

Among my other appointments was that of Vice-Chairman of 
the District Board. At the meetings of the Board I used to meet 
Babu Joy Kissen Mukherjee of Uttarpara, then a very old man and 
completely blind. In spite of bis infirmity he was very regular in 
his attendance, and gave his opinion on all subjects under discussion 
with great vigour and precision. He used to be attended by his son, 
the late Raja (then Babu) Peary Mohan Mukherjee, M.A., B.L., 
who although not a member of the board, came to the meeting with 
exemplary filial piety, to attend upon and guide the footsteps of his 
blind old father. I have since then often met Raja Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee and have enjoyed his hospitality. Another person that 
I used to meet at the Meeting of the District Board was Mr. F.H.B. 
Skrine who was then I believe the Sub-Divisional Officer of Seram- 
pore. He was full of “‘wise saws, and modern instances." One 
of his favourite sayings was ''As the Duke of Wellington used to 
say a man of many excuses is & man of no use." Whether the 
Duke of Wellington ever actually said so or not I do not know. I 
have recently read preds notices of a small book which Mr. Skrine 
has published. As far as I can understand from the press notices, 
the book seems to have beer written to induce good feeling and 
rapprochement between Europeans and Indians. 


When an Act was introduced, by which a‘number of mufassil 
Municipalities other than that of Calcutta were empowered to elect their 
own Chairman, I was the only official who was elected as Chairman 
anywhere. Of course I performed the ordinary duties of a Chairman 
and I need not’ describe them here in any detail, but it will certainly 
be worth while to give a connected account here of my connection 
with the project for supplying filtered water to the Hughly-Chinsura 
Municipality which lasted for quite a number of years. The want 
of a supply of good drinking water in Hughly-Chinsura as in many 
other Municipalities was felt for a long time. In a few other 
Municipalities it had been supplied by the generosity of a few wealthy 
Zamindars or in other ways.» In Hughly-Chinsura we could not 
find any means of supplying it, When, however, the Hughly Jubilee 
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Bridge was under construction, we came to know that works for the 


supply of ‘filtered water to the men employed in building the bridge - 


^'had been constructed. at a comparatively small cost, on the opposite 
^bank of ihe river, where the head quarters of the officers supervising 
the construction of the bridge were situated, and most of the workmen 
lived, and good potable water was being supplied to the latter. After 
some correspondence with the Chief Engineer of the bridge works, 
I and some of the Municipal Commissioners went and inspected the 
works. The Chief Engineer then, at our request, very kindly got 
rough plans and estimates (amounting so far as I can remember to 
Rs. 76,000) prepared -for a project for supplying drinking water to the 

town of Hughly and Chinsura. . 
We then submitted a report to the Government, praying that 


the plans which we annexed to the report might be checked, and if. 


approved sanctioned.’ In reply we were told that the plans and 
estimates prepared by the Chief Engineer employed on the bridge 


works could. not bé accepted, but Government would depute an 


Engineer to prepare regular plans and estimates. An Engineer 
accordingly came, and started an office, but for various reasons, which 
need not be stated here in detail, the work progressed very slowly, and 
unfortunately the Engineer died before he could prepare 4 complete 
project. . i 

After this there was a great deal of correspondence as to what 
Engineer should take charge of the papers and should complete the 
work. We were sent from pillar to post. The different Engineers 
to whom we applied, all refused to have anything to do with it, At 
last, however, they were made over to someone ; who it was, I can- 
not now remember. When he had completed a project and sent to 
us a rough estimate amounting as far as I can now remember to about 
a lakh and a half we found that at that time there was no chance 
of our being able to raise such a large amount, and ihe matter . was 
dropped for the time. ' 

The want of good drinking water however continued to be felt 


very seriously. The ordinary people who lived near the river Hughly. 


„drew their drinking water from it, although there was every possibility 
“of its being contaminated. The higher officials, and a few other 
respectable people got their drinking water from the filter supply in 
the district Jail, for which they had to pay a pice or an anna (I cannot 
now remember which though I rather think it was the larger amount) 
_as the price of each Ghara or pitcher of water and had besides to 
employ a man to take it from the Jail to their houses. The ordinary 
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people who lived at a distance from the river bank get their drinking 
water from tanks, most of which contained extremely. unwholesome 
and contaminated water, totally unfit for drinking. There were two 
tanks, one in Hughly and one in Chinsura the water of which was 
reserved for drinking, and which were supposed to be protected from 
contamination, but I do not think that even they were sufficiently 
guarded. 

Cases of cholera occurred frequently, and the fell disease spared 
neither rank, nor position, nor wealth. People who, one would 
suppose would be quite beyond the cholera bacillus, and who were 
supposed to take every care that every thing they consumed should 
be perfectly free from contamination, fell victims io it. There 
were some very tragic cases. Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of the 
Division, and his wife and sister-in-law all died in the course of three 
or four days. Mr. Bhaumik, Superintendent of Police, also died of 
Cholera. A District Engineer, also, I think, fella victim. In the l 
case of Mr. Barnard and his wife and sister-in-law, protracted 
enquiries were made to ascertain the cause of the infection, but 
without any definite result. The milk was suspected and also 
the butter, and finally some jharans or dusters which had been 
washed in the river which flows past the Commissioner's house were 
considered to have been infected and to have caused the disaster. 
Things remained in this condition for some years till I came back 
in 1905 as Magistrate-Collector of the district, and even for several 
years after that. In fact, all the deaths I have mentioned took 
place after 1905. In 1907 or 1908 Sir Andrew Fraser visited the 
district. An address was presented to him, with which I had to do a 
great deal in drawing up. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that it was I who drew it up. At that time the formation of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and the imposition of a duty on jute 
imported into Calcutta was under discussion. It was represented in 
the address presented to Sir Andrew Fraser, that the health and 
sanitation of Calcutta could never be anything like perfect until 
and unless measures were taken to improve the health and sanitation 
of the riparian towns with which the metropolis was so intimately 
connected. We therefore prayed that a part of the money raised by . 
the imposition of the.duty on jute might be earmarked for expendi- 
ture in the towns situated on the two banks of the Hughly. 

It will be seen that we were not selfish. We suggested a general 
and comprehensive scheme for the improvement of all the towns in 
the neighbourhood ; and I even now think that if something like our 
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scheme had been accepted, we should all have boss the better for it, 
and Howrah and Maniktola, not to mention the riparian towns furtber 
away, would have- been much improved just as much as Caicutta. 

. In reply to the address Sir Andrew said that the duty ‘on jute 
would be levied under the Calcutta Improvement Trust Act fora 
particular purpose and a’ part of it could not be diverted for expendi- 
ture outside Calcutta. ‘There the matter appeared to end; but later 
on, in the evening when Sir Andrew entertained the officers of the 
district at dinner on board the ‘’ Rholtas’’ he beckoned me to the 
seat next to his, after the ladies had left and adverting to the address 
said ' I was sorry 1 could not comply with your prayer for the pay- 
ment for a partofthe duty on jute for tbe proposed waterworks at 
Hugbly but supposing: 1 made a grant.of a lakh of rupees from 
Government funds, could you raise further sums and compiete the 
works?" I said, “I shall try my best and hope I shall succeed but, 
of course, I cannot be sure." There the matter rested for the time. 

Sir Andrew proceeded inthe Rhotas next day to Serampore and: 
* some of the local officers, myself among the number repaired down 
io Serampore and met him there. After the usual inspections, a 
conference was held about the proposed waterworks at Serampore and 
Sir Andrew, I think, promised to make a grant of Rs. 40,000. I do 
-not know very much about the Serampore Waterworks, the details 
of which were in the capable hands of the late Babu (later Raja) 
Kishori Mohan Goswami, M.A., B.L., who was then the Chairman 
of the Serampore Municipality ; but Serampore wa: more fortunate 
than Hughly and Chinsurah in one important resp ct. The Head- 
works of the Howrah Waterworks were located in the Serampore 
Municipality, and Serampur could get the water it required from the 
Howrah Head-works without installing new head-works of its own 
and consequently its expenditure would be confined to the laying of 
pipes and the erection of. hydrants and the price of the water taken 
from the Howrah Head-works. Besides, Serampore is a more compact 
town than Hughly and! Chinsurah which struggles along for a length 
of about seven miles along the banks of the river. I have mentioned 
these facts to explain the disparity between the grants made to the 
- two municipalities. Ta return ‘however to Hughly and Chinsurah 
there was great jubilation among the Municipal Commissioners, when 
I communicated Sir Andrew’s generous offer to them ; they at once . 
set about collecting the balance. They, or some of them; first of all 
made a pilgrimage to the house of tlre Law (or more correctly Laha) 
Babus, as they are called in Cornwallis Street in Calcutta. I was 
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asked to join them so as to lend greater weight and emphasis to their 
representations, and having the good of the peopleat heart, T readily 
did so. I may mention here that although the Law Babus now. 
reside in Calcutta, they belong originally to Chinsura, and. in the 
matter of the waterworks they, have shown great and exemplary 
love for, and generosity towards, the town to which they originally 
belonged, although they no longer live there, as its inhabitants. 
I may also mention, that when the erection of waterworks for the 
towns was first discussed when I was Joint-Magistrate, Maharaja 
Durga Charan Law who was then the head of the family had promised 
a donation of ten thousand rupees. He was now dead and the family 
was represented by Raja Kristadas Law and Babu (now Raja) Hrishi 
Kesh Law. When we went to them and fully explained our case 
they rose to the height of the occasion and at once promised to make 
the munificent contribution ‘of Sixty-Five Thousand Rupees. Sub- 
sequently on a further representation they raised it to Righty 
thousand. Other contributions were promised by local bodies and.” 
munificent and public spirited men, and preparations were commence? 
to set up the works. ` 

It should be mentioned here, however, that there was a great deal 
of opposition from various quarters. The people who lived along 
the bank of the Hughly said that they wanted no better water than 
they could get from the river, and it would be great hardship and 
injustice to them to compel them ío pay a water rate, when they . 
could get perfectly pure and ^ iolesome water from the sacred river 
which flowed by their doors. Oae gentleman, I think, said that he 
had a large number (thirt or fifty, I cannot now remember which) 
of Jálüs or big pitchers always filled with water in his house, in 
whieh it settled down and became clear and limpid, so that he could 
get perfectly clear water even when the water iu the river was 
turbid and muddy in the rains. It had to be pointed oui to him 
that other people were not so fortunate as he, and could not store 
up water in a number of jàlàs or even in one. Public meetings 
had to be held to guide and instruct public opinion and the opposition 
gradually but slowly died down. Then the funds collecied were i, 
found to be insufficient, and Government had io be approached more 
than once dor additional grants. Some of these things happened 
after I had. retired from ‘the service and left Hughly. Even the 
first grant of a lakh of rupees -was not made when I was in the 
district. When an application was made for the payment of this 
amount, the Sectetariat reported that they had no record of any 
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promise or offer of a lakh of rupees by Sir Andrew Fraser. The 
latter bad retired from the service, and had left the country. The 
only other person who khew anything about the matter (viz., myself} 
had also retired though he was in the country. A reference was 
made to me, and I described the circumstances under which the 
offer had been made at ihe dinner table on board the Rhotas. I 
also said, that if there was any doubt about the matter, a reference 
might be made to Sir Andrew Fraser in Scotland. I do not think, 
however, that any reference was made. The amount was paid. 

From the above account it will be seen that although I had a 
great deal to do with the initiation and the early stages of the 
Hughly-Chinsurah Waterworks, I had nothing whatever tó do with 
the actual carrying out of the project, except that I was present 
when the site of the head-works was selected. This is situated outside 
the boundaries of the Hughly-Chinsurah Municipality, and within 
those of the neighbouring Municipality of Bansberia. It is situated 
much higher up the river than the Head-works of either the Calcutta 
or the Howrah Waterworks, and consequently the water supplied 
to the people of Hughly and Chinsurah is purer and less liable to 
contamination from the outflow of septic tank, drains, &c., than the 
water supplied to the inhabitants of the metropolis and of the. sister 
town of Howrah. It was my esteemed friend the late Babu (later 
Rai Bahadur) Mahendra Chand Mitra (then M.1.C.), who supervised 
the completion of the works, and guided their fortunes through the 
various vicissitudes through which they passed with his accustomed 
tact and ability. I was invited to attend the ceremony of opening 
the works by Lord Carmichael, who was at that time the Governor 
of the province, but was unable to be present. I may mention here, 
as 8 specimen of the way in which the memory of events is recorded 
and preserved in official documents that in the address which Lord 
Carmichael delivered at the time, no mention was made of Rai 
Bahadur Mohendra Chandra Mitra or of myself or of any of the 
officers who had anything to do with the works, but the whole or ai 
Jeast the major part of the credit for carrying out the project, was 
_ awarded to the late Sir Frederick Duke, who had about as much 
to do with it as the màn in the moon. Of course, Lord Charmichael 
was in no way to blame., He had to accept the facts given to him 
by the Secretariat. : 

I may mention here that I showed,my manuscript of the pages 
about the waterworks to Rai Bahadur Mohendra Chandra Mitra 
and he informed me that they were correct, and in complete 
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„accord with his recollections and the records in the Municipal Office. 
I may also mention that I have had an opportunity- of ‘inspecting . the 
.head-works and of using the filtered’ water when I: was a guest of 
my son-in-law’ Mr. S. K, Ghose, M.A., I.C.8.,. in Chinsurah, when 
he was the District and Sessions. Judge of the district. The benefits 
conferred by the waterworks are now universally acknowledged. The 
dread spectre of cholera has been banished from the town, and there 
has been’ a great and marked improvement in the general health 
of the people. I have taken up some space in writing about the 
Imambara and the disputes between the Committee of Management 
and the Mutawalli Saiyyad Ashrafuddin Ahmed, and about the 
Hughly-Chinsurah Waterworks, and in doing so have referred to 
events which happened, when I went to Hughly a second time as 
Magistrate-Collector, and even to some which happened after I had 
retired from the service. I shall now refer more briefly to some 
events which happened during my first stay in Hughly. 


TEMPORARY TRANSFER TO BIRBHUM 


In 1884 or 1885 Mr. Fiddian who was then the Collector of 
Birbhum reported that crops had failed in certain parts of his district, 
and there was some fear of scarcity, if not of actual famine. He also 
reported that his district was undermanned and he requested that 
an officer might be sent to help him. I was accordingly temporarily 
deputed to Birbhum. I travelled over certain parts of the district 
with Mr. Fiddian aud my impression was that the crops had not 
failed to any serious extent, and there was no real fear of any famine 
or even of any scarcity. I think I gave an expression to this 
opinion in some letters which I wrote to some members of my family 
at Hughly, and my cousin, the elder son of my mother’s youngest 
sister, whom I have mentioned already, and who was then staying 
at Hughly, either himself wrote to some newspaper, or wrote to 
somebody who wrote to a newspaper that an officer who was deputed 
to Birbhum where scarcity had been apprehended, had written that 
there was no likelihood of any scarcity. Mr. Fiddian naturally did 
not like this, but there was no actual trouble between him and myself 
about it. The scarcity er famine did not materialize, and I left 
Birbhum before long. In the course of the wisit to Suri (the head- 
quarter station of the Birbhum district) I first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. B. L. Gupta, I.C.8., who was then the officiating District 
and Sessions Judge of the district. He very kindly asked me to 
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'INDIA AND RESURGENT COLONIALISM’ 


. KAMALAKSHA ,BHATTACHARYYA 


The year 1954 is to take up freshly and’ confidently many of the. 
unsolved issues of 1953. India renews her activities and a request 
for an early recall of the UNO General Assembly has been her first 
appointment in the international sphere. The Indian Delegates 
last year in the U.N. Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee took promi- 
nent part in the discussion and crossed swords with the delegates 
of the Colonial powers. India’s solicitude for people under colonial 
domination is understandable not merely because of the fact that she 
suffered all the evils of colonialism and imperial domination but help : 
solution of the colonial problem has become a very important plank 
in the foreign policy of Independent Indie. 


Long before the coming of Independence, Tndia had recorded her 
voice in strong protest against any form of subjugation of one people 
by another. The Indian National Congress at its Haripura Session 
in 1938 declared : 


‘World co-operation is impossible of achievement so long as the 
roots of international conflict remain and one nation dominates over 
another and imperialism holds sway. In order, therefore, to establish 
world peace on an enduring basis imperialism and the exploitation 
of one people by another must end’’. Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit 
in an interesting AIR Broadcast—‘How India moulds her foreign 
policy’, observed : . * 

“While India was occupied in a grave political struggle, our 
leaders were not unmindful of the fact.that & clear statement of our 
objective was necessary not only for our own guidance but also in 
order to obtain the sympathetic understanding of the world. It was 
at this time that the fundamentals which still guide our foreign Policy 
were laid down. These were: 


(1) Opposition of Imperialism. 

(2) Support to all peoples fighting for freedom against 
colonial rule. 

(3) Avoidance of foreign entanglements. 

(4) Desire for peace.’ 


1 he West Bengal w cklv, Vol. 2, No. 1 page 5, 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 


India's m interest in colonial affairs is not exclusively for 
her stand in the U. N. Assembly but also bécause of a vast nuniber 
of Indians in oversea territories engaged in trade and commerce whose 
peace, progress and welfare are vitally involved in the colonial 
‘question. The total population of Indians abroad’ may roughly 
exceed - four millions. in the Table below some figures available: 
for Commonwealth countries. and British colonies are given— 


1 


TABLE Ê 


Name of Country. . Indian population. Date of Estimate. - 
- Australia A . 2,180 st d i 
Canada i 1,465 194I 
Newzeland B "Mad6 ^CoC 00548 a 19046 7 
South-Africa ] 8,58,738 x 2. . 39031. 
"Southern Rhodesia , ' 3,090 i 1946 
Ceylon 9,94,9293  . , - 19583 
British Malaya & Singapore 6,04,508 1947 
Kenya , 90,900, on : ,. 1948. X 
' Uganda : ' ' 85,000 ' Estimated 4 
.' Tanganyika . l _ 44,218 2 5... 7 1948 ] 
Jamaica 22,821 1947 
"Trinidad & Tobago | 9,4177 ` Ue 1948 - 
British Guinaa 1,97,696 1951, 
Northern Rhodesia : 1,484 > 1947 


"The emigration | of Indian labour dates back to ihe beginning of 
the 19th century and the history of Indian emigration abroad reads ` 
almost like a ‘romance’. And this tale of romance has been told by. 
one of the staunchést fighters of freedom and Prime Minister of India 
who gives shape to India’s political destiny to-day. 


- “How these Indians went abroad? Not even citizens of a. free | 
country, working -under all possible disadvantages, yet they made 
good wherever they went. They worked hard for themselves and for | 
the: country of their adoption. They made good themselves and 
profited the country they bad gone to. It is a romance and it is some- 
thing which India can be proud of and may I say of ali those poor 
indentured labourers who went out under unhappy condition through 
their labour gradually worked their way up? It is’ also true that 
India is a country which inspite of everything has’ abounding vitality 
and ‘spreads abroad:, That naturally frightens othérs who may not 


? India—A Reference manual, 7953, ‘Ministry of e & Broadcasting, Govern- 
inent of India pp. 8, 9, ' 

3 According to corrected census figures, 1953. - 

4 Out of a total of 5,000,000 people in Uganda, there are about 35,000 Indian an 
estimate on the authority of Raja Maharaj Singh, Govt. of India’ 8 former representative in 
Fast Africa in 1946. : ; 
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have that vitality in thém and’ they want to unte themselves 
against it’’ 5. N ; : 


' RACIAL MYTH IN POLITICAL ARENA > 
i 
. Racism 'has raised its ugly head formidably. The original 
coloured. ‘inhabitants in many; colonies and Indians who have gane 
there had been handicapped by the white minority under every form 
. of social and political.taboos. It is regrettable that some nations 
which were erstwhile champions of democracy should subscribe to the , 
theory of racial superiority and outrival even the Nazis in the execu- 
tion of this destructive policy. Unesco as the most competeut inter- 
national institution to launch a campaign against race prejudice declar- 
es in its preamble: ‘‘the great and terrible war which was now ended 
was a war made possible by the denial of the democratic principles 
of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men and by the ‘ pro- 
pagation, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races". The group of Scientists 
meeting in 1951 in response io an invitation of Unesco agreed that 
none of the scientific evidence of the past 150 years provided any 
biological reason for limiting the principle of equality, on the other 
hand, “biological studies lend support to the ethic of universal brother- 
hood, for man is born with drives towards co-operation and unless 
these drives are satisfied men and nations fall ill . Da 
"OR Every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main benie 
he is involved in mankind ".* Inspite of the expert scientific findings 
on the biological fact of race and the myth of race, racial hatred in 
its crudest form is let loose in the African continent and in varying 
degree elsewhere. The Malan Government has thrown overboard all 
ihe canons of democracy and most flagrantly has been breaking the 
successive directions of the UNO by reducing vast number of coloured 
population to an ignoble status of political and economic subordination.” 
The decision of the former Labour Government of Britain to banish 
the native chief Seretse of Bechuana land who married an English: 
woman was literally a concession to the South African policy. Dr. 


5 An extract of Nebfu’s speech delivered at the Constituent Assembly (Legislature) 
New Delhi, December 4, 1947 Independence and after pp. 206. 


$ The Race question in Modern Science—The Race concept, Results of an Inquiry, 
Unesco, Paris (Underline mine). 


? See. The Report of the U.N. Commission of Inquiry into the racial situation 
in’ South Afrieg. The South African discriminatory legislative & administrative measures 
conflict with the preamble of the U.N. charter, contrary to the purposes of international 
economic and social co-operation. 
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Mousa Shabandar, the delegate of' Iraq told the 60-nation special 
political committee of the General Assembly on December 3, 1953 
that in South Africa racial discrimination took a legal form but 
elsewhere on the continent if was practised without written laws. 
It is pertinent, in this connection, to note that in the newly elected 
Parliament of the Central African federation, thé ‘‘ race partnership” $ 
policy of Sir Godfrey Huggins has wọn, for him 24 out of 26 elected 
seats whereas the confederate party which advocates segregation 
poliey on South African line got one seat only. 


e 


Inpra’s FREEDOM-—FOUNT OF INSPIRATION 


The struggle for the freedom of India—a classic land of' colonial 
and imperialist domination had profound and far reaching significance. 
India's crusade against colonial corrosion was also for ‘ushering in a 
social order where justice and equality of opportunity shall be assured 
to all people.’ The emancipation movement in India was also a 
challenge to theory and practice of racial diserimination.? 

` As early as 20th January, 1949, New Delhi became the venue 
of a 19-nation conference on Indonesia to give a fitting reply to the 
dying imperialism which: might disintegrate and wreck the slowly 
growing forces for a mighty world edifice. In the words of Mr. 
Nehru, Chairman of the conference, it was a challenge to the spirit 
of man and to all the .Progressive forces of a divided world and if 
this challenge was not met effectively, then the consequences would 
affect not merely Indonesia but Asia and the entire world’’.’’ India 
owes unstinted allegiance to the UNO—a symbol of one world and 
India’s prime Minister in his address to the United Nations General 


Assembly at Paris, November 3, 1948 made it clear. that India could | 


hardly reconcile to the view that this world organjsation should 


' tolerate any further the doctrines of colonialism and raciél arrogance 


by any power, great or small.” 
. Spectacularly vast changes have already come over and India has 
been given place of confidence and prestige in the comity of Nations. 


& To work with 6,000,000 Africans, to form a multi-racial state. 

8 CF. The Congress working committee. Resolutions on*colonial domination and 
racial discrimination, New Delhi, Dec. 6, one Statesman, Northern India Issue, Dec. 
7, 1953. 

10 For the AU Presidential' speech, See, ‘Crisis in Indonesia’ "Hnuünpendenne and 
After pp 332...835 - 

| HO oF. “Great countries like India who have passed out of the colonial stage do 
not conceive it possible that other countries should remain under the yoke of colonial 
rule" — An extract from Nebry’ s address to the UN General Assembly, Paris, 1948. 
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To. day she counts increasingly i in world affairs and fills many difficult 
and exira-ordinarily delicate roles in the play of international politics. 
Along with her magnificent success, she remembers the promised 
task of helping the suffering brethren of Africa to their rightful 
positions. Mr. Nehru inaugurating the African Students’ Association 
(India); exhorted the future leaders cof Africa to consider the efficacy 
of the peaceful . method of struggle as adopted in India, and its 
application, according to him, could yield results in Africa. Other- 
wise there was every s prospect of Africa going through a welter of 
blood and thereby losing a generation or two before it starts on its 


constructive and creative career "'.!* 


RECENT PERFORMANCE oF BRITISH ConoNiAL POLICY 


The fundamental aim of British colonial policy, says Mr. Kenneth 
Bradley, an authority on colonial affairs, is to help the dependent 
territories. to attain self-Government within the Commonwealth, 
meanwhile pursuing the economic and social development of those 
territories so that it keeps pace with their political advance. The 
deteriorating colonial African situation of late is a sad commentary 
on the declared British colonial policy. It is worthwhile that those 
who stand for the solidarity and progress of the Commonwealth 
should cry a halt to the policy practised at present. The colonial 
tussle in Africa is one of the outstanding events of the post-war period 
fraught with grave consequences. The vote of censure, ** however, 
in the British House of Commons was rejected by 801 votes to 272 
and Mr. Luyttelton’s stock stood higher as a result of the debate 
and the labour party, the sponsor of the censure motion, had suffered 
a rebuff because Colonial problems, the debate, showed, were largely 
the legacy of actions taken by the former Labour Government. 


The colour, prejudices displayed during the Queen's (Elizabeth 
II) tour in’ Bermuda had been disheartening to the 60 P.C. of 


12 Mr. Nehru's inaugural speech, New Delhi, December 26, 1953. 


33 (T) The suspension of the British Guina constitution. A three-man com- 
mission with Sir James Robertson as chairman is at work to inquire into 
the reasons outlined in the 18,000 word-Report of H.M.G leading. to the 
break-down of the constitutional machinery. 


(II) The deposition and deportation of the Kabak, the white paper says, because 
they ignore all warning to avoid a head—on conflict on the independenge 
issue. 

(IID The competitiva slaughter of Kenyans encouraged by financial rewards—a 
court Martial of Captain Griffiths. 


Censure motion on '' Political bandling of the colonial problem by the 
colonial eoretary and a Government is yet another example of aL M 
+ ete, i 


ao d 


ET 
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Bermuda’s coloured population as it had ‘been quite embarrassing to 
the Queen herself.* It is hightime, if the concept of the Common- 
wealth so brilliantly portrayed by. the Queen in ‘her Christmas 
Message, "° 1953, is to remain a reality, Her Majesty’s Government 
should lend patient hearing to what other Commonwealth . stalwarts 
say for its betterment, . : ‘ m 


" "THE TWo EMPIRES - ME E e 

Britain is, what Lord Milner once described, the heart of. the 
two. Empires. A schism. has grown already between * Britain's 
colonial Empire and Commonwealth. The tendency of the two to 
grow apart was of course marked some decades ago. But if the. 
process of schism between the.:two is allowed to grow unabated, it 
will undermine ultimately the. stability of both. ''We must not’’, 
to -quote Lord Milner again, ''fall into the error of thinking that 


because the problems of two Empires are so diverse, they are uncon- 


nected and therefore continue to neglect the many ways in' which 


our efforts to solve them may be dovetailed and mutually suppor- 
ting. 51 i ' 

Surprisingly enough, the mildly jisi utterances of Mr. Nehrü 
on colonial questions irritate the noble Lords and the great Com- 
moners. In the House of Lords, Lord Winterton, on J uly, 7, 1953, 
asked Mr. Nehru to refrain- from giving gratuitous advice to the 


` British Government as how to avoid trouble in Africa. !* 


The error to which many like Lord Winterton’ are victims is 
that of “rigidity and want of imagination". They sania be be re- 
minded of a famous remark of Burke. — EGER 


** Magnanimity in politics i is not seldom. the ieni sisdoui; and 
a great Empire and little minds go ill together ” 


. $ * 1 à " ^ 

15 (a) In Bermuda where the Queen went first on. her Commonwealth tour where 
also the welfare of the free world were discussed by the Big Three Powers, 
no coloured member was allowed to meet or dine with her party. In Canberra, 
Mr. Harrison, Minister-in-charge of the Royal .Tour made, on the otherhand 
arrangement for the aborigines to meet the Queen during her Australian tour. 


(b) Sir Frank Mc David, the coloured president of a State Council was refused 
hotel accommodation on racial grounds in Bermuda. 


16 “The Commonweaith bears no resemblance to the Empire of the past. 
xD Tt is an extremely new conception built on the highest qualities of the spirit 
3 .of man—friendship, loyalty and.desire for freedom aifi peace”. 

Queen's Christmas Message, Auckland, Dec. 25, 1958. 
17 As quoted by Sir Edward .Grigg in his — “ The British -Commonwealth— 
its place in the service of the world". . 
18 Mr. Nehru addressing the A.I.O.C. meeting«at'Agra, July 6, 1953 said, "cruelty 
and oppression were practised in Africa, people were treated as chattels or as 
wild animals. if this continued much longer, Africa would be ablaze ?. 
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BUDDHIST: SECTS IN CHINA* 


bn. ANUROLCHANDRA Biss. M.A., LL. B., P.D. 


D ". foshure in Pali and Sanskrit, University College of Arts 


vt 


After the parinirodna of Buddha dissension arose ‘among the 
monks with regard to the interpretation of the principles of Vinaya 
(discipline) which ultimately led to the origin of different sects in 
Indian Buddhism. We are told that as inany as twenty sects or more - 
came into being within: a few hundred years of the demise of the Great 
Teacher'—although some of them disappeared ` shortly ` after tbeir 
‘appearance. But with regard to the origin Of the sects in' China the 
case has been different and more than ten sects came into existence 
there in course of time’. 

China first got Buddhism from India in the first century A.D., 
but later through many of her pilgrims and of Indian missionaries she 
sublimated. Hinayàna was widely prevalent there up to the 4th 
century A.D., but from the 5th century onwards, with the coming of. 
Kumiarajiva, Paramartha, Jinagupta, Bodhidharma (Tmo) and . other 
Indian scholars; it receded to the background, giving place to Maha- 
yana which subsequently became the most popular religion in China. 
Since then the Chinese who were imbued more with morality and 
ethics began to take deep interest in the study of the Mahayana 
doctrines propounded in its literature. ` Some of them busily devoted 
themselves to the study of their exoteric aspect, while some others 
their esoteric aspect and these,.we are told, led to the evolution of 
sects (isung) and their. branches’ in Chinese Buddhism® . Thus the 
formation of Buddhist sects (tsung) in China was not due to the result 
of any disruptive forces, but was ‘due rather to dogmatic tenets for- 
mulated by different teachers from different well-known works. ‘The 
ertablishment of sects’’, observes W. M. Mcgovern’, ''in the early 


*Read at the All-India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad, October, 1958. P 

1 Yamakami Sógen—Systems of Buddhistic Thought, pp. 100, 101; Recekhill— 
Life of the Buddha, chpt. vi, pp. 181-202 and N. Date Mariy History of the Spread of 
Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, p. 224, chart. 

2 Hdkins—Chinese Buddhism, pp. 155i ; Elliot —Hinduism and Buddhsim, vol. TIT, 
pp. 3081; Jhonston--Buddhist “China, pp. 828; Megovern—Introduclion to Mahayana 
Buddhism, pp. 2058; Saunders—Hpochs in Buddhist History, Appendix, V; J B. Pratt— 
The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, pp. 9788; Encyclopaedia Sinica, pp. 19, 70; Helmuth von 
Glasenapp Der Buddhismus in Indien und imfernenosten und le bens for men einer er lösung 
srchigion, Berlin und Zürich, 1936, pp. 198%. ~ 
; Edkins—Chinése “Buddhism, pp. 158%, Suzuki—Essays * in Zen Buddhism, pp, 92, 
98. 


4 An Introduction to M ahagana Buddhism, p 205, 
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days of Chinese and J apanese Buddhism was accomplished in a very 
peculiar manner, and "Was largely based. upon the translation of certain 

books or groups: of "books". De Groot' tells us that "the sects were 

organised in typical Asiatic form; combining an aristocratic and’ hierar- 

chicai form with democratic features’. The growth of the various. 
sects with their branches i in Chinese Buddhism amply demonstrates 

that Buddhism became a living force in the national life of China for 

years, superseding the then religions of the country—although a few of 

them were transported to China and were elaborated by'the Chinese 

genius there. "The different sects with their branches, with few excep- 

lions, that flourished i in China have ceased to exist now. "The follow- 

ing'are the different sects with their subdivisions :— 

(1) The Chan- -tsung (Dhyana sect)—was established be Bodhi- 
dharma, better known in China as Tamo and in Japan Daruma, in 
- China about 597 A.D. He. wasa prince of ‘Southern India and was 

the twenty-eighth patriarch of the Buddbist order in India and the 
first i in China. In his youth he became a monk and was initiated into 
the Dhyana or contemplative form of Buddhism by Prajüátara. After 
This teacher's death he succeeded him and worked tremendously for ` 
about sixty years to popularise the Dhyana (chan) teachings among the 
educated class of péople. Subsequently he sailed for China and 
reached Canton in South China in 520 A.D. The Emperor Wu-ti 
who was a devout Buddhist first received him very warmly at his capital 
at Nanking. But finding that the emperor -was not able to understand 
the: exposition of his doctrines, Bodhidharma left the capital and went 
to North China. He spent: the.rest of his life in the Shao-lin monas- 
tery, near Lo-yang, deeply absorbed in contemplation with his face to 
the wall for nine years, for which he was called ‘Wall-gazing’ brah- 
min"?, He also possessed supernatural powers and we are told that. 
he crossed the Blue River by means of'a broken reed on his way to tbe 
north. This is only an instance in point. Such instances might be 
multiplied and need not be cited here.® : 
The Chinese word chan comes from, the Sanskrit dhyana (medita- 
tion) and the Chan-tsung, as the name of the sect implies, insists om 
` chaw (meditation) as:the most effective merkad of attaining true 
ud. ~ Sectarianism and Religious ENDE in "China, pp. 2008. 


-D.T Suzuki—The Zen Sect of Buddhism in J. P. T. S., 1906-07, pp. 11, 38; J. B. 
Suc -Pilgrimage of Buddhism and Buddhist. pilgrimage; p pp. 280, 281 and P.C. 
Bagehi-—India and China, pp. : 107-109. s : . 

3- p. C. Bagchi—India and China, p. 109; Hu-shih—Development of Zen Buddhism 
in China, Peiping, 1932; K: L. Reichelt— Article i in Chinese Recorder, Dec., 1934, pp. 297- 
299 and 8298 ; Sounders—Epochs in Buddhist History, pp. 197. 
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insight. In other words, meditation, according to this sect, leads tö 
the attainment of true enlightenment, the essence of Buddhism. Prac- 
tice of yoga (meditation) for attaining complete control over the mind 
(citta) was in vogue in China from very early times. Numerous trea- 
tises on yoga (meditation) were translated into Chinese during the first - 
centuries of the Christian era. A considerable number of texts dealing 
extensively with dhyana (meditation) and samadhi (concentration of ` 
mind) was further rendered into Chinese towards the beginning of the 
5th century A.D. These translations further evoked. keen interest in 
the study of the yoga (meditation) M the Chinese Buddhists and 
. were most studied by. fhem’. 

The origin of the Buddbist sects in China, as we have already 
seen, is based on authoritative works and the: principles of the Chan- | 
tsung (Dhyana sect) are contained mainly in such well-known works as 
ihe  Larküvatüra Sütra,. Vajrasamüdhi, Vajrachedikà. and the 
Prajüüpüramità süiras. It teaches that we must focus all our 
attention towards the realisation of enlightenment, the essence 
of Buddhism, and meditation alone leads to its attainment. It 
. discards blind acceptance of scriptural authority as it enslaves the 
mind and binds it. Further, slavish imitation serves as a potent 
factor in retarding progress and indigenous growth towards healihy 
and normal lives. It also deprecates worship of images and priest- 
craft. According io it the Buddha is in the heart of man. The 
following lines sum ùp the fundamental principles of chan (dhyàna) 
Buddhism :— ; 

“A special transmission outside the scriptures 
No dependence upon words and letters ; 
Direct pointing at the soul of man ; NE 
Seeing into one's nature and the attainment of 
Buddhism.’ Ds 

(2) The T’ien-t’ai tsung is next in importance to Chan-tsung 
(Dhyana sect) in China. It is also known as Fa-hua in China and 
in Japan as Tendai. It was natned after the monastery T’ien-t’ai, 
bearing the same name as’ the group of hills in the R of 
Chehkiang, where the founder resided. E 

The T’ten-t’ai-tsung originated with the distinguished teacher 
Cbih-ch'i-yeh towards the end of the sixth century A.D. and flouri- 
shed in the following centuries. Chih- Ch'i-yeh was born in Ho-yeh- 
chu'an in 581 A' D. and entered the Buddhist Saügha when only 


1 J. a p- Moller— Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p, 68. 
2 D. T. Suzuki—Hssays in Zen Buddhism, p. 168. 
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17 years old. He lived in Nanking and was held in high esteem 
by the people there; Subsequently he retired to the lonely spot . 
close to the beautiful range of hiils called the T’ien-t’ai.in the province 
of Chehkiang. In 597 A.D. he died ‘while sitting cross-legged and 
giving instruction to’ bis followers’ in his lovely monastery, leaving 
behind a good number of adherents to carry on his great mission in - 
life. 


Chih-ch’i-yeh hae his own form of philosophy. His view is 
closely related to.the Madhyamika of Nagarjuna who lived in the 
2nd century A.D. Like Nagarjuna he advocated the middle path and 
believed in the two kinds of truth. ''In reality this sect'', says 
W. M. Megovern 5 ‘ig the consummation of the Madhyamika 
: tradition, and represents the stronghold of the transcendental 
philosophy." Chih-ch’i-yeh’s moral system is not so original. He 
based his system mainly on the teachings of the Mahayana giving 
new interpretations to some of the terms to suit his own purpose. 
Tt had always been the supreme endeavour of Chih-ch’i-yeh to bring 
forth a harmony of teachings of the diverse sects and to strike a new 
and comprehensive Buddhism for a proper understanding of his 
followers—the result | has been the ‘pantheistic realism. >In other 
words, his primary objéct had been to achieve a fusion of different 
teachings into an admirable integration and it must be borne in mind 
that this is one of the fundamental postulates of Indian moral con- 
sciousness. By his ‘ceaseless service, magnificent sacrifice and 
steadfast devotion to highest ideals, Chih-ch’i-yeh had demonstrated 
how the spirit of fusion and synthesis brought in could work well 
to the advantages of all. This unquestionably earned for him the 
Fight to be called one of the great patriarchs of China and also made 
his great sect greater still. This sect extended its influence not only 
throughout China but into Japan and the synthesis expounded by 
him is still followed by the monks of Japan. 


. (8) The Lüh-tsu ng (Vinaya sect)—is another sect of importance. 
Towards the early 6th century A.D. it was followed by Téo-siien, 
a distinguished-disciple of Hhüen- chuang. It is also known as the 
Nan-shan-lüh-i-nan- shan, a mountain in the province of Shensi where 
ihe founder resided. It is still one of theTtwo most important sects 
of the present day—-ihe odis being the Chan-tsung en sect) 


1 p.Q. Bagebi—India and China, p. 111; Edkins—Chinese Buddhism, p. 179; 
Elliot—Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. III, p. 510; K J. Saunders—Epochs in Buddhist 
History, p. 150. 

2 An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 308. 
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mentioned above—and a large proportion of the Chinese monasteries 
belong to either sect.’ In the 8th century A:D. it was taken by a 
Chinese monk-to Japan where it is known as the Ritsu. It Jays” 
much stress on morality and discipline of its adherents. In other 
words, it lays much emphasis on the scrupulous observance of the 
rules of the Vinaya by its followers. 

Tao-siien founded his dogmatic system on the Vinaya of the 
Dharmagupta sect, otherwise known as the Ssó-fen-lüh (Caturvarga 
vinaya). ^ It is the most authoritative code of disciplinary rules 
regulating the life’ of the monks. Monks of this sect must owe 
obedience to all these rules and some of them are obeyed 
‘even at present by those belonging to other sects in China. 
For instance, the monastic life of China is regulated by the 250 
disciplinary rules of the Chiéh-pan (Pratimoksa) of the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya. Monks belonging to all the sects promise obedience to all 
these rules during the ordination ceremony. We learn from De 
Groot” that the Pratimoksa Sūtra of the Dharmagupta sect is used 
in all the monasteries of China even at present. Relevant portions - 
were subsequently extracted from this Ssü-fan-lüh (Caturvarga Vinaya) 
and constituted separate texts with separate titles for the convenience 
of the monks. |: 

'l'áo-Süen was also à great writer. He wrote numerous works. 
They are mostly concerned with biography, history, philosophical 
discourses and the like. He trained a large number of his followers 
who continued the work after his death and it was during the T’ Mg 
dynasty this sect produced a number of distinguished writers." 

Lastly, the founder of this sect was of the opinion that discipline 
was of particular importance for the formation of character which: 
was most useful for the religious life. He advised all-those around 
him how to create a sense of discipline among themselves. .His sect, 
therefore, differs from others in this that it lays much stress on the 
code of disciplinary rules which others are much lacking in this 
regard. “It is hardly à sect," says J. B. Pratt, *'in the same 
sense as the others, for it has no special doctrine, but confines 
itself purely to the training of monks in the monastic discipline.” 


| K, L. Reichelt— Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism, Chap. XI, Shanghai, 
1984. . 


? Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1117. 

3 Code du Mahāyāna en Chine, p.8* 

1 W. M. Megovern—An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. 

5 J, B. Pratt —The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage, p.398. 
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This.sect extended. its influence -most in the provinces of planes 
and Chekiang.! It survives éven today. 

(4) The Tsin-thu-tsung (Pure Land Sect)—is another sect of 
importance in China. It is also known as the Lien-tsung (Lotus 
sect) or the Lien-thu-héng-ch'o-chao-mén (the short cut to the pure 
land) or the Amidst Sect—the term Amidst is from. the Japanese 
Amida which stands for Skt. Amitübha. It was established by 
Hui-yuan in the 4th century A. D. He was a native of North Shan-si 
and a disciple of Tjo-an. In_his early life he was a serious student 
of Taoism, the founder of which was Lao-tséu. He wanted’ to go to 
the south, the stronghold of Taoism, to continue the study vigorously 
but on account of political troubles he had to stay at Chang-ngan, * 
a centre of great intellectual life. He studied different branches - 
of Buddhist scriptures there, and. subsequently shifted to Lu-sban 
from which this sect is also called Lu-shan sect. He founded 
a Buddhist institution ihere for the propagation of religion, which 
atiracted a large number of scholars—both Chinese and Indian. 
Among noted Indian scholars mention may be 1nade of Buddhabhadra, 
Jinagupta, Buddhayaga and the like who translated a number of 
important works into Chinese there.’ 


This sect compares favourably with the Japanese Jödo sect 
-which also teaches salvation -through faith in Amida (Amitabha). 
J. B. Pratt, however, points out that ‘there is no sect in Japan 
exactly continuous with this, but in doctrine it is the forerunner of 
four Japanese sects, namely, the Jodo, Shin, Jishu, and Yut-su 
Nembutsu.’ Although. this sect originated with Huiyüan, it was 
Shan-tsun, known in Japan as Zendo, who further deyeloped it and 
‘propagated the new. teachings extensively towards the end of the 
6th and beginning of the 7th century A. D. He is, therefore, regarded 
as the second founder of ihe sect. 


The Tsin-thu-tsung (Pure Land sect) arose and developed in 
China whence it spread'to Japan later on. It reached its acme of 
influence during the Yüan and Ming dynasties. It exercises great 
influence even at He present day in China and Japan. It has 
introduced the cult of Amitübha* —a conception quite unknown to 


SCR FE Jhonston--Buddhist China, p.92. 7 

` 2 P.Q. Bagchi—India and China, p.108. 
3 The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage, p. 329. fn. 5 
4 J. P. Moller—Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p. 68. 


5 One of the five Buddhas who rules in the west—for further information, vide, 
ELEM C China, pp. 94 ff. 
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the primitive Buddhism. It teaches that mere faith in Amitabba and 
the repetition of his name ensure rebirth ta the Western Heaven. 
In other words, it teaches that evangelical doctrine which teaches 
salvation by grace and faith. The followers of this sect even believe 
that one may be reborn in the Western Paradise by taking once 
only the name of Amitübha at the nioment of death. This belief 
in the efficacy of repeating the holy name is also current among the 
followers of other religions even today. For instance, the followers | 
of Vaisnava religion believe that the repetition of the holy name of 
Krsna is à great religious act. We are told that a section of the people. 
of China at the-time felt the need of some simpler teachings than 
those provided by the Chan, T’ien-t’ai and the like. ‘This extreme 
form of devotional Buddbism could, therefore, make a great appeal 
to the people. Further, there is Taoist influence in the teachings 
of T'sin-thu-tsung (Pure Land Sect). Thus this sect, ‘far from 
being a transplanted Indian school of Buddhism, was 8 definite contri- 
bution of the Buddhists in China.’ 


(b) The Hua-yen-tsung (Avatamsaka sect)—is another sect that 
arose and flourished in China in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. It 
is also known as the Hua-yen-bhien-shon-tsang-yi-hhien-shou—the 
posthumous title of the third patriarch of this sect. In the 8th 
century it was introduced into Japan where it is known as the Kegan 
sect. It ascribes its origin to the great scholar Asvaghoga, recognising 
him as its first patriarch—Nagirjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika 
system, being the second.* But strictly speaking, Nu-thu-fa-sü was. 
really the founder and first patriarch of this sect. He was a coutem- 
porary of Chih-che-ta-shih, ihe founder of T'ien-t'ai and died in 640 
A.D. 

- We are told that it is the doctrine of the Sob school that 
was responsible for the origin and development of the Hua-yen- -isung 
(Avatamsaka sect) in China just as it is the doclrine of the Madhya- 
mika for the T’ien-t’ai sect. In other words, the Yogacara has been 
the parent of the Hua-yen. sect just as the Madhyamika of the T’ien- 
l'ai  '"This sect’, says Megovern,’ ‘‘plays the same relation to the 

l Yogācārya (Yogācāra) sect as Tendai does to the Madhyamika.’’ It 
is a philosophie sect. It maintains that 'the'universe is tke manifes- 
tation of the one Great Spirit’, the corresponding Sanskrit expression 


l Reichelt—-Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism, Chap. V. 

: Yamakami Ségen—Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 287. 
Ibid. 

4 An Introduction to Mahagana Buddhism, p. 209. 
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being “ekacittantargatadharmaloka’’, which literally means the ‘One 
Mind in which is included thé whole of the universe’. It is based 
on the well-known  Tá-fáng-kwang-fo-hua-yen-ching (Mahavaipulya- 
buddhüvatamsakasütra or |§Buddhavatamsaka-mahi vaipulya-sütra) 
which is the principal scripture of this sect. 


- 


This sect was popular and powerful in China at one time but it 
lost its popularity* arid influence later on with the result that it has 
but few followers at present—it is extinct as a separate sect. Tt has, 
however, io its credit several works written by its distinguished 
followers. It has, therefore, no mean achievement in the world of 
Buddhist scholarship and its influence will ever remain amongst the 
Chinese. | 
(6). The Fa-cha-teung (Dharmalaksana sect)—is another sect, 
that was introduced into China towards the latter part of the 6th 
century A.D. by Hiuen-T'sang on his return from India. It is also 
known as the Tzü-én-tsung or the Wei-shih-cha-hsiao.ch'ien from the 
Ch'éng-wei.shih, its principal work.’ It was introduced into Japan 
in 650 A.D. and was ihe first of the Chinese Buddhist sects to enter 
there. It stil existsin Japan. But it has, however, become extinct 
in China now. - l 

The Fa-cha-tsung i$ essentially a philosophic sect. It is rather 
a spiritualization of the philosophy of the Yogacara school. ''This 
plays the same relation", observes Mcgovern,” “to the Yogācārya 
(Yogücara) school as the San-ron sect (Three Sàstra sect), does to the 
Madhyamikas? and just as the Tendai (T'ien-t'ai) sect flourished at 
the expense of the San-ron (Three Sistra sect), .so did the Kegan 
(Avatamsaka) schoo] flourish at the expense of the Hosso (Dharma- 
lakgana) school inspite: of the great prestige and influence of Genjo 
(Hsuan-chuang) who left his mark on the teachings of the other 
schools." The Ch’éng-wei-shih-lun (Vifijaptimatratasiddbi-éistra) is 
the principal work of this sect. It repudiates the belief in the reality 
of the objective world, maintaining that citta (cittamatra) or vijfiana 
(vijffiànamàtra), better known as the Alayavijfiana, is the only reality. 
It teaches subjective idealism—only thought real. The Mahàyàna- 
sütralamkàra containing, as it does, the revelations, made to Asaùga 
by Maitreya, also represents the views of this sect. 


With Hiuen-Tsang's death this sect did not die out. His follow- 
ers went on propagating the teachings with greater zeal after 


1 Elliot—Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. TII, p. 815. 
2 An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 209. 
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his death. Special mention is to bé‘made of Kui-ki who did much 
for its propagation. He is “still regatddd ' as the best i ME of 
this pbilosophy in the Far East'. 

(7) The $San-lun-tsung (The Three ‘Bistra sect)—came into 
being in China in the early 5tb century A.D. It was Kumārajiva 
who was mainly responsible for its introduction into China. tis 
based on his translations of the three fundamental -works—the 
Màádhyamikaáüstra and Dvadaéanikayaéistra of Nagarjuna and the 
Catuhéataka or Satasastra of Aryadeva Tor which the sect is known 
as the San-lun-tsung (The Three Sastra sect). It is also a philoso- 
„phic sect and ‘represents the extreme of Mahayanism'. It teaches 
the doctrine of Sünyatā and is thus a continuation of the Indian 
Madhyamika school. In 625 A.D. it was introduced into Japan where 
it is known as the San-ron sect. Itis, however, dead both in Chine 
and Japan at present. 

(8) The Ch’éng-shih-tsung (Satyasiddhi “geot)—is another sect 
that arose in China in the early 5th century A.D. The noted Indian 
scholar Kumárajiva was also responsible for the introduction of it 
in China. It is based on Kumiarajiva’s translation of the Ch’éng-shih- 
lun (Satyasiddhi gastra)' of Harivarman and as such, it is known 
as the Ch’éng-shih-tsung (Satyasiddhi sect). In the early 7th century 
A.D it entered Japan where it isknown as the Jojitsu sect. It has 
completely died ont both in China and Japan now. ‘‘In both China 
and Japan’’, observes Megovern,” ‘‘this school has never had. a 
separate existence, but was aneorporaueg in the San-ron sect (The 
"Three Sastra sect).’’ x 

Like the San lun-tsung (The "Three -Sastra sect) it is also a 
philosophic sect. It teaches Śūnyaväda (the doctrine of of unreality). 

(9) The Chü-shé-tsung (The Koga sect)—is another sect that 
originated in China with Hiuen-Tsang in the 6th century A.D. It 
is based cn Hiuen-Tsang’s translation of the Abhidharmakogasastra 
of Vasubandhu from which’ the sect is often called the Koga 
sect It is known as the Kusha sect in Japan where it was introduced 
in the 7th century A.D. It became extinct shortly after its introduc- 
tion into China and Japan. 

The Chü-shé-tsung (Koga sect), based as it is on the Abhidharma- 
kogadastra, is thus a*pbilosophival sect of the Hinayána Buddhism. 


1 It was translated into Chinese by Kumirajiva in 417-18 A.D.- (or 407-08 A.D.). 
It contains 20 fasciculi consisting cf 220 chapters—Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1974. Ib exista 
in Chinese only--the Sanskrit original is lost to us. 2 


2 An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 206, 
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It teaches semi-materialism." According to it, atnian (self) is unréal 
while the skandhas (the* five constituents of a being) are real. 
This sect ‘represented the best scholastic tradition of India more 
adequately than any other Chinese sect.’ 

(10) The Mi-tsung (lit. the Secret aii another udi that 
was introduced into China by an Indian monk Vajrabodhi in the 
early 8th century A.D. It is also known as the Chén-yen-tsubg 
(lit. true word sect)! It corresponds to the Indian Mantrayana or 
Tantrayana Buddhism.. Itis the last sect that was transported to 
‘China from India. In the -early 9th century A.D. this sect was 
taken by Köbö Daishi'to Japan where it is known as the Shingon rect. 

The TTÀ-phi-lu-kó-nà-chang-fo-shan-hien chia-kh'-ching (Mabava- 
irocanabhisambodhi), commonly known as the Ta-rih-ching (Mahàvairo- 
‘canasitra), is the fundamental work of this sect. According to it 
Vairocana, or the Sun:Buddha is the chief object of worship. He is 
the supreme Buddha, and is identical with Tathatà, Dharmadhatu or 
Tathagatagarbha. He is the source of all. Every being can become 
one with him. It thus teaches symbolic pantheism. Further, like 
the Tsing-thu-tsung (Pure Land sect) it points out a short cui to 
salvation to its followers. It teaches. that incantations, magic spells, 
mystic rites and the like are -the principal means for achieving 
salvation. It may hardly be mentioned that with the introduction 
of this form of Buddhism, the péople of China have become 
superstitious, ritualistic and the like. Some of the rituals still 
survive even at the’ present day. The practice, for instance, in 
connection with All ‘Soul’s Day is still a reminder of the same. 
‘There are others besides—too numerous to be mentioned here. Thus 
‘the deeper aspect of, the religion had been thrown to the background 
in China and formalism had come to the forefront.’ 

We have given a survey of almost all the sects of China. There 
were two or tbree other sects besides the abovementioned ones. 
They have not been included in our list, for they could not constitute 
a sect in ihe true sense of the term. They had but few followers 
and, as such, could not maintain their separate existence and were 
shortly absorbed by other contemporary sects. 

The different sects, mentioned above ‘represent the various phases 
of Chinese Buddhism proper,’ and one of ‘the dominant phases is 
the integration of the different religions into it. All these sects 
are. either philosophical or religious. -The earlier sects were 
philosophical while the later were mostly religious. "The later sects 
played ‘a great réle in the Buddhism of China and were introduced 
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in the- 6th and 7th centuries A.D. By their vivid adaptability to 
new conditions and environments, their amazing absorbing capacity 
and the magnificient literature they fostered and promoted through 
the writings of their distinguished monks, they made Buddhism 
popular and ultimately succeeded in establishing it firmly in China. 
For instances, the Chan-tsung (Dhyana sect), the principal sect even 
at the present day, contains a good deal of Taoist ideals. Its 
conception of meditation (dhy&na) too is more Chinese than Indian. 
The Tsing-thu-tsung (Pure Land sect) contains elements of Taoist 
mysticism. The T’ien-t’ai sect possesses the largest number of 
works, more than sixty. Instances need not be multiplied. Adapta- 
` tions, absorbing capacity and the like are thus more in the later sects 
than in the earlier. Further, all the sects may be put under four 
groups: the Sūtra sect, the. Vinaya sect, the Sastra sect and the 
Dhyana sect.' They deviated no doubt from the letter but remained 
true to the spirit of the Great Founder. All of them, with the few 
exceptions of.the Chéng-shih-tsung (Satyasiddhi sect), the Chii-shé- 
isung (Koga or Abhidharma sect) and the Lih-tsung (Vinaya sect), 
belong to the Mahayana. ‘‘Althougl the monks," says Tai- 
Hsu,” “divide themselves into different sects or schools, yet their 
views are liberal and tolerant.’’ The establishment of so many sects 
in China also amply proves how Buddhism, although originated in 
India, played a very important part ina foreign land within a few 
hundred years of its introduction there. Unfortunately, most of the 
sects which made Buddhism a living force in the national life of 
China are practically extinct. There are, however, ab present four 
sects: Chan-tsung (Dhyana sect) Lüh-tsung (Vinaya sect), T’ien-t’ai 
sect and Tsing-thu-tsung (Pure Land Sect)—extant in. China of which 
Chan-tsung (Dhyana sect) occupies a dominant position. While 
writing about the Buddhist schools and sects in China R. F. 
Jhonsten? observes: ‘‘The lines of sectarian demarcation are now 
almost obliterated or perhaps it would be truer to say that the great 
Dhyana (Chinese Ch'an) school has so extended its boundaries that 
in Buddhist China (or at least in Chinese monastic Buddhism) there 
is comparatively little territory left for it to conquer."' 

Cultural intercourse between India and China completely ceased 
‘from the middle of, the 11th century A.D. and Buddhism has been 
lying moribund since then in China. „It has, however, practically 


1 Yamakami Sdgen—Syslems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 4. 
% A statement to Asiatic Buddhists— The Young Hast, I, 179. 
3 Buddhist China, p. 82. 
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vanished from. India, the land of its origin. Fortunately, it is now 
showing signs of a rebirth in India. The late Rev. Tai Hsu started 
a movement in China to resuscitate Buddhism from its state of 
torpidity. Now that India has achieved independence, we fervently 
hope that the bond of friendship, cultural relation and the like—the 
importance of which could neither be gainsaid nor exaggerated—that 
existed for centuries together between these two countries should. 
be renewed in no time ‘for the good of both the countries as also 
for the benefit of the world. Thus knit together by a tie of friendship 
they would establish’ a kingdom of righteousness to save mankind 
from misery. They would further be able to play a very great part 
in all the international affairs too, and nay, lead the world. 


A NOTE ON THE SPENSERIAN IMITATIONS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Dıt Kumar SEN, M.A. (Car. & LoNb.) 


The eighteenth century has often been uneritically regarded as 
an anti-lyrical age. It is true that influences adverse to lyric had 
visible and full sway in that age of reason, of commonsense, of prose. 
To ardent ‘rationalists’ of the century the spscious times of Great 
Elizabeth might have appeared cabinn'd, cribb’d and ‘confin’d. Some 
of them might have chuckled at the ‘Trunck-Hose Faney of Queen 
Elizabeth's days’ ' and strove by “plain Reason’s HERE io “put 


2 


such fantastick forms to shameful Bight'".? 


But the horns of the elf-land, as symbolised in Spenser, blew 
faintly in the midst of the clang of the rational onslaught. That 
romanticism did not die is proved by the continued. popularity of 
The Faerie Queene which was printed nine times in the course of 
the century and with which the major poets of the age seem to have 
been familiar. As early as 1725 George Sewell, the Hampstead poet, 
could write that ‘‘more poets have sprung from Spenser than all other 
English writers" * and Elizabeth Cooper could pay a tribute like as 
folows''....no writings have such. Power as his (Spenser's) to 
awake the spirit of Poetry in others: And his probable many Geniuses 
beside Cowley’s, have owed their inspiration, to the reflected 
Fire, they caught originally from Him’’.* 


The antiquated diction, however, presented nq small difficulty to 
the age which regarded this gallimaufry as ''low and unrefined’’.® 
This problem of language of Spenser was discussed at great length 
in this age "because orthodox opinion from the Restoration to the end 
of the eighteenth century was agreed with impressive unanimity that 
the flowering of the English language was to be put at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. But, 


! Preface to Theatrum ePostarum Anglicarorum (ies) in ‘Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century’, ed. J. E. Spingarn, IT, 265. 

? On Mr. Hobbes and his Writings, a poem by-John Sheffield, Harl of Mulgrave. 

3 In Pope's works of Mr. William Shakespeare, 1725, vii, ix. — 

4 The Muses's Library, 1787, p. 255.+ 

y 5 

5 Quoted Earl R. Wasserman Elizabethan Poetry in the Highteenth Century, 1947 

(Illinois Studies in Language & Literature, vol. xxxii, Nos. 2,8), p. 24, 
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language excepted, the critics, generally speaking, agreed that *'there 
is a flow of postry, an elegance of sentiment, a fund of imagination 
and an enchanting enthusiasin (in Spenser) which will ever secure him 
the applause of posterity while any lovers of poetry remain’’.® 


> Because of his archaic diction the appeal of Spenser remained, 
generally speaking, an esoteric one to the eighteenth cen tury which 
had difficulty in understanding even the language of Shakespeare. 
‘But, thanks to their love for commonsense, the Augustans did not 
attach much importance to this aspect of Spenser’s genius. "They. 
viewed Spenser through their own facet of the prism of-literary values. 

Consequently some phases of the poet's arb appeared intensified and. 
others distanted. The first quarter of the age was fascinated by the 

luxuriant description and the artistic design of Spenser. It could not 

appreciate the linked sweetness of the Spenserian stanza where the 

lines are ‘‘like bars of gold thrown ringing one upon another".' In 

1674 in Rymer’s Preface to his Translation of Rapin’s Reflections 

we find perbaps for the first time the idea that Spenser’s stanza, is 

“in no wise proper for our language". Out of some eleven known 

imitations of Spenser in the first thirty years of the eighteenth century 

only five* are in thé Spenserian stanza. One ° is in heroic couplet 
and several "° in Prior’s stanza. Prior, like Dryden," did not favour 

the Spenserian stanza and his attempt to re-model it by adding ‘‘one 
verse which I thought made the number more barmonious'" ' testifies 
clearly to the neo-classic attitude toward's Spenser's versification. 


In general, however, there was practically no attempt in this 
time to dissociate thé stanza from the diction, by admirers and 
detractors alike it was feld that the two are inseparable. The age 
continued to accept both tanza and diction as being equal and integral 
elements in Spenser’s style. “Poems written in the stanza and in 
the peculiar diction of Spenser had a recognised place in the literary 
genre—and had a pet nomenclature—they were written in imitation 


b An Account of the Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, T. Cibber, 
1753, I, p, 100. 


1 Spenser, ed, W. B. Yeats (Golden Poets Series), 1906, p. xli. 

8 An Odé Humbly Inseyib'd to the King (1714), An Original Canto of Spencer (Sic.). 
Another Original Canto (both 1714), The Alley (1727) ‘and Hénry and Minerva (1729). 

9 The Force of Musick (1720). 


10 An Ode Humbly Inscrib'd to the Queen (1106). Colin's Mistake (c. 1718), The 
Batile-of the Sexes (1728) ; 


1 Preface to An Ode Humbly Inscrib'd to the Queen, ete. (1706+. 


. M Letter to Mr. Graves, Jan. 19, 1741-42, Letters of Mr. William Shenstone, ed. 
Marjorie Williams, Oxford, 1939, p. 40. - 
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of the manner of Spénser’. This particular manner was ably repro- 
duced by Samuel Croxall in his Ode anè An Original Canto of 
Spenser. But unfortunately, Croxall later left his allegiance to 
Spenser and'chose to join the band of Pope. This might have prejudi- 
cally affected his poetic output but his Spenserian ‘imitations, written 
when he was a devoted admirer of him, show that he serves as & 
link between Elizabethan and Augustan Spenserians. | 

In the second quarter of the century the Spenserian stanza was 
«used more extensively than it had been before and a new phase of 
the attitude towards Spenser reveals itself. This is the “ludicrous” 
or “‘trifling’’ view. Spenser’s fairy lore and use of themes from the 
Romances could not easily be accepted with seriousness by a com- 
placently rationalistic age, and against the background of Popean 
' concentration and Miltonic sublimity, the diffusiveness of his expres- 
sion, with its loose syntax, archaic and homely diction must have 
appeared rather naive and simple. The idea of burlesquing Spenser’s 
manner perhaps came into Pope’s head first.. His Alley and 
Christopher Pitt’s Jordan describe gross subjects in a style made 
innocent by archaisms and naiveté of expression. Differing in degree 
from these are the imitations of Richard Owen Cambridge, Mark 
JAlenside and Canelius Arnold which tend to follow Shenstone’s 
prescription. ‘The true burlesque of Spenser (whose characteristic is 
simplicity) seems to consist in simple representation of such things as 
one laughs to see or to observe one’s self." But the dour Augustans 
mistook Spenser’s simplicity as naiveté and very soon they were 
detected to be completely engrossed with the beauty and charm 
of the object of their derision. 

Shenstone's Schoolmistress is a case in point. A comparison 
between the three versions shows that as the poem increased in length, 
the diction increased in opulence, until what was at first intended 
mainly as burlesque became in the third version a conscious and 
deliberate effort to secure picturesque ornament. | 

Another important imitation of the second quarter of the century 
-is James Thomson's The Castle of Indolence. Began as a burlesque 
jeu.d'esprit,it is a curious assemblage of threé distinct neo-classic 
interpretations of Spenser's manner the ludicrous is obvious in some 
passages of the 1st. Oanto,’* the didactic in the Second Canto, and the 
vaguely romantic in the rich description of the castle itself. 

In the third quarter of the century the most..important imitation 
of Spenser was Beattie’s Minstrel. The prevailing note of his work 


13 Sk. 23, 69, 77s 
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is one of admiration for Spenser. The first poem to sound fully this 
note in the eighteenth century was most probably William Thompson’s 
Hymn to May. Thompson shows here his delight in the more roman- 
tic qualities of the Faerie Queene while the defensive tone'of his preface 
and his rationalization of his use of Spenser’s stanza as modified by 
Phineas Fietcher reveal a timid awareness of his unorthodoxy. 
The Romantics did 'not set much store by the allegorical aspect of 
Spenser’s poetry which had appealed strongly to the neo-classic mind 
and managed at times to eapture the rich music of his stanza and the - 
lushness and sensuousness of his pictures. Beattie was probably the 
first to endeavour to imitate Spenser in the “‘measure and harmony of 
his verse and in the simplicity and variety of his composition’’'*. 

. Beattie thought that he had been able to renounce the antiquated 
diction altogether, but Gray to whom he had sent the manuscript of 
his poem for revision, observed “I think we should wholly adopt the 
language of Spenser's'time or wholly renounce it. You say you have 
done the latter, but, in effect, you retain it’’’*. Though the Minstrel 
contains thirty-one more or less archaic Spenserian words, Beattie 
seems to have been able.to succeed in breaking up the integrai con- 
nection between the ' genuine Spenserian stanza and the genuine 
Spenserian diction, a connection which had existed for well about 
sixty years. The later Spenserians used Spenser’s diction occasionally 
no doubt, but it was no longer a poetic law. E 

The neo-classic poetic diction was correct and precise—but it 
lacked imaginative grace, colour and had hardly little pictorial quality. 
Against the vigour and chiselled perfection of the Augustan.diction, 
the Spenserian had a certain glamour, colour and the picturesqueness 
of an age gone by. „In the eighteenth century repeated references 
were made to Spenser’s ; rich, melodious diction which was held up as 
something alien, something romantic. This impression become 
slronger towards the close of the eighteenth century when it rose from 
latent life into the strange ecstasy of the romantic revival. 


i4 Preface to The Minstrel (1771). à 


13 For Gray's letter to Beattie (8th March, 1771) See Desmond Flower's The Pursuit of 
Poetry, London, 1939, p. 59. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE : HIS PHILO- .- 
SOPHY OF ART 


JOGESHOHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, M.A. 
Lecturer in English, Darjeeling Govt. College, West Bengal 


Rabindranath Tagore is surely the greatest Indian poet of modern 
times, and perhaps one of the greatest for all time. So far in India 
we have had many discussions on his poetry, his dramas and novels, 
But the field which has only been touched upon and waits for the band 
of a skilled explorer is that of his Philosophy of Art. 


Works of Art have been created in all ages. In all ages again, 
men have questioned the very necessity of an artistic creation; they 
have tried to discover its essence. Artists themselves have not escaped 
this natural human tendency to goto the root of* things. That .is 
why we find Goethe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw—to name only a few—writing 
on the fundamentals of literature, or for that matter, all Art. The 
difficulty which the artists generally face when they turn art-critics is 
that their intellect or the spirit of ratiocination is very: often unduly 
influenced by their creative genius. They are often incapable of going 
beyond the particular type of literature which they themselves produce, 
and for that reason we cannot always depend on their judgments: 
According to some, Tagore’s art criticisms belong to this category. 

Of course, Tagore has not given us any Philosophy of Art in the 
form of a systematic theory. His pronouncements on art-creation até 
rather scattered throughout his works, though some of his essays have 
been collected in volumes like ‘‘Sahitya’’ (Literature), ''Sühityer 
Pathe” (On the way to Literature), Pracin Sahitya’’ (Ancient Litera. 
ture) and ‘‘Sahityer Svarüp' (The Nature of Literature). We cau; 
however, discover a unity underlying all his remarks on Art, the pivot 
on which all his notions turn. His judgments on Art are not always 
guided by logical dialectic; but with the unerring instinct of a great 
artist he has been able jo catch the very heart-beat of literature. ‘They 
lead us to the real aesthetic enjoyment far moré easily than the dry 
intellectual discussions of the Philosophers of Art. . 

In regard to Poetics, Rabindranath was in a line witb the Sans. 
krit Philosophers of Art.  Viévanütha, one of ihe most eminent of 
8—1850P—VI —— 
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these scholars, defined literature as “aaa qaum waag? in his ‘‘Sahitya- 
darpanam," Chapter I. The quotation means that any sentence 
having ‘‘Rasa’’ for its soul. will be Kavya or literature. Here, how- 
ever, we should note in passing that ‘‘Kavya’’ means not only poetry, 
as it sometimes does, but all literature—any expression in words able 
to create Rasa. Of- course what is applied to literature here will also . 
be true of al] Art. : 


Before going to explain what Rasa is, we should like to state that 
Rabindranath believed in the creation of Rasa as the essential àim of 
the artist. The reader’s endeavour again will be to enjoy the Rasa 
that has been so created. To take a few lines from Tagore's '* What 
is Art?” ;— : 


“Our emotions ale the gastric juices which transform this world — 
of appearances into. the’ more intimate world of sentiments. . On the 
other hand, this outer world has its own juices, baving their various 
qualities which excite. our emotional activities. This is called in our 
Sanskrit Rhetoric Rasa, which signifies outer juices having, their res- 
ponse in the, inner juices of our emotions. Anda poem, according to 
it, is a ‘sentence or sentences containing juices, which stimulate ihe 
juices of emotion. It! brings to us ideas, vitalized by feelings, ready 
to be made into the life-stuff of our nature’’. l 
, The Indian philosophers of Art, however, have not left-the term 
‘‘Rasa’’ unexplained. ' Thus, to quote the words of Abbinavagupta, 
one of the.most authoritative scholars who flourished towards the end 
of the 10th century A.D. Rasa is the relishing of the delightful cons- 


“gaiga gn gnag Rma fafievenfgaremgna- 
ggum-erifiartequdaeqan-veetta-edt a: v 


ciousness of one's own: The causes and effects of our emotions in al 
life take à new shape altogether when they are expressed in words by 
the poet. In tbis new form they are calied ''Bibhüva" and "'Anu- 
bhava’? respectively, and they develop a power to appeal to all hearts. 
Thege *‘Bibhava’s and ''Anubhüva's again rouse the emotions (e.g. 
the erotic emotion) which are already there at the heart of the reader; 
and.the consciousness , becomes enjoyable as it is tinged by these emo- 
tions. Ms d - js : 


- Viévanütha explains Rasa in a more simple way’: 
“Randag cae: GAR gear | 


, wem cena satire: adima n” 
(Sāhityadarpaņam, Chapter i) 
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The permanent emotions like tle erotic feeling in the heart of a fit 
appreciator are transformed into the Rasa state through. the. agency of 
the ‘‘Bibhava’s, ‘‘Anubhava’s and the “Sa ticarl Bháva' 8. f 


To have the full explanation of Rasa, then, we must first explain 
the words ‘‘Bibhava’’, ‘‘Anubhava’’, and ‘“‘Sañcäri Bhava’’. 
. Visvanatha defines ‘‘Bibhiva’’ as: 
"qeargdtert eb ferar: Beat: v 
(Sabityadarpanam Chapter TIT) 
The objects in the world of reality which arouse emotions like the 
erotic; are called ''Bibhàva's" when they are placed in. poetry and 
drama. i i i 
* Anubhàva'' is defined as: 
"agii simil: ed: Aaa stra à 
AÈ ae PAET ASJANA: request: N” l 
(Sahityadarpanam Chapter IIT) 
The external manifestations (gestures, etc.) through which any emotion 
aroused in the mind ex presses itself are called “‘Anubhava’s when they 
are introduced in literature. 
The *'Saücár! Bhàva's are minor emotions which cannot exist 
without the existence of the nine permanent emotions. That 


is why they have been called ""Baficari", ie., fluctuating (e.g. shame, 
jealousy, etc.). "The permanent emotions in our mind are! 


"fare deor sitat AANA ori qur à 
gga faenasieragt ster: aritsft a y? 
(Sahityadarpanam, Chapter TD. 


the erotic emotion, Laughter, Pathos, Anger, Endeavour, Fear, 
Repulsion, Wonder and Calm—these are the big nine. These emotions 
in the human heart, transmuted by the ''Bibh&va''s; “Anubhava’’s 
‘and Saficéri Bhiva’’s attain to the state of Rasa, i.e., pure aesthetic 
enjoyment, capable of being relished. "u 
Tagore in his ‘‘Sabityer Pathe” (in the essay ''Sàhitya", p. 21) 
has recognised the three different manifestations of the human soul, 
following the characterisation of the Absolute in the ‘‘Upanisad’’s 
as “aai med sup. “The entire human soul consists of’? I am, 
I know, I express." ‘‘Literature, which is the expression of the 
human soul, is included within the Illmitable aspect of the Absolute. 
When man remains alone, circumscribed within his own limited 
self, he has no expression. “Jt is only when he is inspired with a 
desire for union with other selves that he comes to artistic creation, 
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It is this impersdnal character of the creation and enjoyment of 
Rasa which has been recognised also by Vidvanatha : 


“ATH TASATHAM AAT | 
Amai senerguetqu: u" : 
: (Sahityadarpanam, Chapter ITI). 


The enjoyment of literature is akin to that of the Absolute where 
the distinction between the knower and the knowable vanishes 
altogether. It isa state of rapture where we are lifted up for the 
time being from our ‘‘sole self”, our trammelled existence of everyday | 
life. That is why Keats has said that the poetical character has 
no self. While engaged in the act of creation, “It is everything and 
nothing, living at all levels—high and low, mean and elevated. 
But all kinds come equally and easily to him... . It has as much © 
delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen”. (the letter of Keats 
to George and Thomas Keats: December 22, 1817). 


Poetry, thus, through the creation of Rasa, offers us a channel 
for having a “fellowship divine”, “a fellowship with essence’. 
This state of pure unearthly rapture has also been recognised by 
Croce when he describes the process of creation as the passage ‘‘from 
troublous emotion to the serenity of contemplation' (Croce: European 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century). This is nothing but the 
transformation of the emotions in our real life into Rasa. 


Rabindranath recognises a threefold connection between man 
and the universe. The one is that of intellect, another of utility, 
and the third is that of enjoyment. In our daily life we have to 
deal with the first two only, and in them we express our individuality. 
It is only when we.step out of these relations, and establish the con- 
nection of joy with the world, ihat we express our personality—we 
have Art of literature. ‘So literature is always beyond the practical 
utilitarian life of the real world. To take a few lines from Tagore’s 
"Creative Unity" : To detach the individual idea from its confinement 
of everyday facts and to give its soaring wings the freedom of the 
universal; this is the function of poetry". Croce, too, includes the 
aesthetic activity within the theoretic forms of the spirit, and thus 
distinguishes i$ from the practical. . 

Throughout- his creations. and art-criticisms Tagore laid stress 
--on the search of unity in diversity, of the Illimitable within the 
‘limited. It is this sense’ of unity and the enjoyment following its 
perception, that is the soul of artistic truth, of artistic beauty. , And 
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it is in this sense, according to Tagore, that; Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty. s 


Tagore goes.to the very root of the word ''Sáhitya", and shows 
the idea of unity in diversity persisting there also. The word has 
been derived from ''Sahita" which means “along with” (others). 
That again makes literature free from mere personal ends and capable 
of appealing to the hearts of all fit appreciators. To quote a few 
lines from Tagore’s ‘‘Sabityer Samagri'' (The Materials of literature) : 


“Human feelings endeavour to impress myriads of minds through 
years and years. Jt was due to this earnest desire that from time 
immemorial we have so many gestures, so many languages and 
alphabets, innumerable carvings on stones, melting on metals and 
- binding in leather,—how many marks and signs on the barks and 
leaves of trees, on paper, with the brush, the pointed stick, the pen,— 
how many attempts at writing—from left to right, from right to left, 
from the top to the bottom, from one raw to another! Why? 
Only because, what I have thought, what I bave felt, must not 
perish ; it must flow on from mind to mind, from time to time, being 
‘thought out and felt’’. 


But this description of Art, this taking it beyond the zone of 
one’s own limited existence, gives it an idealised character to which 
the realists object. .But, after all, the real can only be the subject 
of literature. The ultimate product can never be real in the sense 
of an exact reproduction of real life. In that ease there would bave 
been no necessity of artistic creation whatsoever, for do we not find 
enough of real life around us? The realist’s contention is: correct 
only so far as it is directed towards artists with an escapist mentality ; 
for after all, Art grows out of life and draws from life. Cut off 
from life it becomes a hot-house plant having only a thin and pale 
existence. ‘The whole of life is the subject-matter of Art; and in 
that sense it is always vitally connected with life. But is not real 
life everywhere transmuted by the genius of the poet before it comes 
home to us as a thing of beauty which is à joy forever? It is always 
“homo additus Naturae’’ in Art. It is real life tinged by the 
artist's emotions. That is why Tagore in the poem ‘Manasi’’ 
describes the woman as balf woman and half the fancy of the poet. 
This idea has also found expression in his poem “Ami” (T) in the 
book ‘‘Syamali’’: “It was through the colout of my consciousness 
that the emerald has become green and the Cuni red. I cast my eyes 
on the sky, and lo! the light was there from east to west. I looked 
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at the rose, and exclaimed ‘‘beautiful’’ ; the rose grew beautiful. You 

. may say, ‘this is philosophy, not the words of a poet.’ I will answer, 

* this is truth and.therefore it is poetry.’ ° This naturally léads us- 
to the distinction made by Tagore between the factual truth aud the 

poetic truth. In his poem ''Bhásà O Chhanda (Language and 
Metre), Tagore introduces Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, who 
is asked by the divine sage Narada to compose ‘the great epic about 
Ramachandra (the hero of the Ramayana). Valmiki, however, does 

not know all the facts: of the life of the hero, and naturally feels 
hesitant to write the epic. Then Narada exhorts him saying, 

** Whatever you create will be truth ; everything that mapRene ne 

in the real world} is not iruth.'' 


'Tagore has no objection against taking up even the filthy is 
of life in art. But,' then, these filthy objects must not remain filthy 
in Art in the final analysis. A wineshop, says Tagore, has every 
right to bə the subject-matter of literature, but the production must 
be literature and nothing but literature. 'To quote a few lines from 
“ Babityer Svarüp'' (The nature of Literature) :-'* A realistic poem 
is a poem not by virtue of its realisin, but by virtue of its being a 
poem." His pronouncements on poems written in free verse are of 
the same kind. A poem in free verse will be a poem, not because 
of its free verse, bul, only when it is a poem. “It is certainly 
possible,’ says Tagore about realism (in the essay“ Sabityer 
Svarüp '"), to write a poem with the list of dirty clothes. sent to the 
washerman as ils subject. In the so-called language of realism, 
one can introduce in: this poem bagfuls of the erotic, the pathetic 
and the horrible sentiments. The clothes of à husband and wife 
between whom there is no love lost, are getting cleaned together 
under the beatings of the washerman at the same tank, and then are 
carried along on the back of the same donkey--this may be very 
‘suitable for the new verse of fours. But the realism does not consist 
in the choice of subject-matter, but in the magic of composition. 
In that too, there must be much of selection, otherwise nothing will 
be a more worthless rubbish than that." 


It is very easy to see then that Tagore’s conception of literature 
as based upon the creation of Rasa must accept a universality of 
appeal. It may be that all the delicate shades of feeling in a great 
work .of Art may not be appreciated fully by every common man. 
Only those, who, naturally or by virbug of their training, are literary- 
-minded.can have the fullest appreciation of literature Fon all sides. 


T 
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Such fit appreciators are called *egga"s by the Sanskrit Rhetoricians. 
But then, a great piece of literature must, in some way, appeal to 
all hearts. For, as Tagore says in his essay ‘‘ Sahityer Màirà'' (the 
Extent of Literature), ‘‘ The fundamentals of literature are eternal, 
i.e., the rules guiding the enjoyment of Rasa are included within the 
permanent. human nature." Again, he tells us in his essay ‘‘ Sahitye 
Adhunikatà ’’ (Modernity in Literature) that a piece of literature 
which has no generosity (that is, which is not calculated to appeal 
to all hearts) is indeed very narrow and is not fit to be called great. 
That is why he found fault with some of the twentieth century 
English poems, because by virtue of their exclusiveness they can only 
be enjoyed by a limited circle of readers. In his poems Rabindranath 
has repeatedly touched upon this point. In “ Sadbana’’, addressing 
the Muse of Poetry, he says, (| O Goddess, I have sung many songs 
in this life, and reaped their harvest. But I have given them to all, 
to the universe of men ; I have filled the world with my songs."' 

It is not possible for us, within the brief compass of this article, 
to bave a complete discussion of all the points regarding Tagore’s 
Poetics. Accepting, however, the fundamentals which we have given 
so far, a question naturally arices whether Tagore himself has 
succeeded as a great artist, judged by the standard set by himself. 
It is not possible again to take up the vast output of this Master- 
artist one by one for appraisal here. On the whole, however, the, 
consensus of opinion pronounces Tagore successfu! in all his lyric 
poems. He has been able to create Rasa all throughout his ‘lyrics 
which are simply superb in their quality. But then, he cannot 
stand the same test in all his novels and dramas. In these latter 
works, whenever he is successful, his success is due to the lyrical 
flights. Rabindranath is essentially lyrical genius as distinct from 
-the epic. In bis lyrics he has perhaps no superior. But he has not 
always been able to'creaté immortal characters such as’ we find in 
Shakespeare. Some of his characters can only be appreciated by a 
a particular trained circle. : i; 

In fine, however, we must state that the successes of Tagore in 
the field of literature far outweigh his failures. As an artist he will 
ever continue to be appreciated, and-as a critic of Art he has every-' 
where caught the fundamental truths behind all artistic creations. 


ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOL SALARIES 


= 


_ Rosert BLACKBURN 
. | 
The new salary scales for 235,000 teachers in Primary -and 
Secondary Schools in: England have received the approval of the 
Minister of Education in the present Conservative Government. They 
will come into force on Ist April, 1954. 


i 





Seales | d Men | Women 





T 


Qualified teachcr Oid scale £115 by £18 p.a. to d £370 by £15 to £536 


'| New ecale £450 by £18 p.a. to £725 | £405 by £15 to £580 














Extra for a. University : Old scale £60 p.a. £48 p.a. 
graduate New scale iin p.a. £48pa. . 

Extra inerements for each Old scale i8 p.a. £15 p.a. 
year of study over two. New scale£18 p.a. £15 p.a. 
(Max. 8 inerements) 

Extra for possession of a Lat Old seale n ups 
Class Degree New scale £80 p.a. £24 p.a, 











Notes : 
l. Special responsibility allowances ranging from £50-£150 are 
paid to some 2096 of full-time qualified Assistant teachers. 
2. All salaries are subject to a 5% (6% from July 1st, 1954) 
deduction for superannuation. 

3. Salaries of heads of schools are based on the size of the 
school and the! ages of the pupils. These have not been 
increased. f 


Comment by the, various teachers’ organizations and in both 
Conservative and Labour, press has been universally hostile and critical. 
‘The National Union of Teachers which has a membership of 200,000 
has stated that the new. scales are unsatisfactory and ‘‘do not meet 
the full needs and aspirations of the teaching pfofession." The Joint 

Jommittee, representing 35,000 Masters, Mistresses and Heads of 
Grammar Schools has opposed the scales bitterly since they were first 
moved in the Burnham Committee. (This body represents Teachers’ 


Associations, Municipal Bodies and Local Education Authorities and 
* 1 P " 
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advises the Minister of Education on salary policy.) ‘An editorial in 
The Times has described the new arrangements as '' well suited to 
- mediocrity... . little in it to attract the man or woman of talent or 
ambition." A leading Sunday newspaper writes that the new basio 
Saale salary of a fully qualified male teacher in a Secondary School is 
_ “the average earnings, even a year ago, of a boiler washer in a boiler 

shed." The Spectator, a responsible Conservative weekly not usually 
given to advocating strike action, has regretted that the ‘Association of 
. Assistant Masters at their Annual General Meeting decided, by a small 
majority, not to start a strike to gain attention to their claims. ‘‘ It is 
lime," wrote Sir Compton Mackenzie, ‘‘ that striking ceased to be; 
regarded as the monopoly of the manual worker." Such action would 
certainly be dramatic and might be successful. It is easy to drive a 
lorry at a moment of emergency; it is another thing to teach a class of 
thirty children and volunteers might be few. But such action is remote. 

However, deep-rooted and very widespread dissatisfaction exists 
in the teaching world in England, especially among Secondary School 
teachers in spite of the fact that the starting salary of a graduate teacher 
is generous ahd the fact that*many heads of Secondary Schools are 
udequately paid. Several reasons explain this dissatisfaction. 

Firstly, these scales, although they represent an average increase 
of 7.896 still leave the secondary teacher and especialy the highly 
qualified graduate in the Grammar School in a position far inferior to 
-that of similarly qualified men in other professions. The deterioration 
in his economie and sócial position since 1939 has been considerable. 
‘The graduate master in a Grammar School who is at the top of the 
scale would now need about £1,150 to maintain his pre-war standard of 
earning which was then regarded as grossly inadequate; the Burnham 
Committee offers him £821 with the addition of £30 if he holds a First 
Olass Honours University degree. The graduate mistress would need 
£915; she is offered £650 with a possible addition of £24. Grammar 
School teachers are comparing such increases with the recent award of 
£100 per annum, retrospective for eight years, given to doctors under 
the National Health Service or with the position of the graduate who 
enters what is generally regarded as the underpaid Administrative Civil 
Service. Here he is assured within five to seven years of a salary of 
£1,200 by £50 to £1,375. Salaries in industry. are much higher. London 
Policemen, Secondary School teachers are nothing with some cynicism, 
recently gained a greater increase than that now given to experienced 


school teachers. 
Secondly, secondary school’ teachers are sinali handicapped 
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by a decision at the time of the 1944 Education Act (which created the 
present educational system in England) to merge primary and all 
secondary school salary scales. The object was to achieve '' parity of 
esteem "' between primary and the three. types of secondary schools 
defined by the Act—grammar, secondary, modern and technical. In 
practice no such parity has been achieved but both main political parties 
are still deeply committed to the principal: it is not, at the moment, 
practical -politics to support distinct salary scales. Therefore, every 
increase for the secondary school master means an increase in every 
school in the country down to the kindergarten. Too little butter has 
been spread too Shiny s over far too much bread for the graduate teacher 
' to benefit. 


New means of recognising teaching ability and intellectual quality 
that do not depend on the type of school must be devised. | The creation 
of local funds administered: by local Education Authorities to finance 
posts of ' special responsibility ' has failed; last year only a third of 
such funds which totalled over £1 million was used and differences 
of local policy were great. What the secondary schools most urgently 
need is a national policy which will secure an attractive: -basic scale 
and create many more ,jobs at well over the £1,000 level for those 
teachers ‘who are able enough to deserve them. There are few signs 
that this will occur in the near future. And until it does secondary 
education will lurch from crisis to crisis, the schools staffed by decreasing 
numbers of those who have been left over from industry, government 
service and other forms of administration, the dreams of Pe framers of 
the 1944 Act still remain dreams, 
| 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S PREDICAMENT 
W E JaLoTA, M.A., D. Pat. 


Modern psychology is greatly indebted to the ancient analysis 
of menial experience into the three modes of consciousness, viz., 
cognition, conation and affection. Almost all texts on psychology 
follow this tripartite scheme. They generaily discuss the facts and 
theories of perception in separate parts from those dealing with 
emotions -and actions. This adds to the convenience both of the 
student as well as of the teacher. However there is an implicit 
drawback also. This is due to the fact that the said aspects are only 
theoretically distinguishable modes of the conscious experience, 
and they are not to be: confused as some separable parts of the 
concrete psychosis... This caution becomes very necessary. when we 
begin to talk of “ adjustments by the individual psychosomatic unit," 
for we are often dominated by one or other of the said modes, This 
bias about the superior significance of certain modes leads to the 
implicit confusion of positing developmental stages for the comprehen- 
sion of the different topics. In many text-books, we find the topics 
arranged in the order of cognititon, affection and conation. But 
others prefer the order of conation, affection and last of all cognition. 
The ostensible reason for these arrangements by the authors seems 
to lie in their view that a certain topic should be studied first or 
earlier, as it is more basic or gives the necessary background for 
an adequate comprehension of the later topics. Thus a considerable 
segregation is fairly successfully attempied in the discussion of the 
major modes of cognition, affection and conation. 


We can find a similar situation in the common texts on ‘‘ General 
Psychology," where the description of the individual is kept largely 
isolated from the essential social background. The average student 
of psychology is usually surprised when he learns that all the principles 
and facts of general psychology have to be re-valued on the back- 
ground of social interaction. This surprise does not however always 
help in clarifying the issues discovered by the universal flux of the 
social phenomena. We have been only recently made aware of the 
considerable intrusion of the social milieu, even in the common 
perceptions of ordinary objective facts. In one case recently, the 
post-graduate students of the psychology class were asked to give 
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comparative judgments about the heights “of their six teachers: 
One professor (P), two readers (R), one senior lecturer /8L) and two 
junior lecturers (JL).: In actual fact their heights could be arranged 
in a descending order as follows: JL,, R,, SL, R,, JL, and P 
But of the 25 students who had been reading there ‘for about two 
years at least, ‘the consensus of the opinions voted the order as 
follows: B, JL, R, SL, Pand JL,. These indicate interesting 
reversals in favour of the social status during the comparison of 
heights of familiar persons. Further, when we analyse the individual 
responses: We discover that 12% hold P to be taller than the 
tallest, that is JL, - the figure rises to 16% for the Hs ; it becomes 
28% for SL, and réaches 72% for judgments with JIL,. To put it 
differently, R, scores 56% against JL, (the objectively tallest) ; he 
scores 84% against both P and R,, 88% against SL, and 100% against 
JL,. (An experiment on 5-X11-1952 at Banaras.) This experiment 
also goes to corroborate the several interesting findings reported from — 
experiments by other social ps¥chologisis. Such facts are still not’ 
commonly included among the general texts on perception. 


In the same way, i is well known that the poet and the artist 
usually believe in an. enhanced accuracy and efficiency of perception: 
through the activity of strong emotional tensions, e.g:, the glance 
reinforced, by desire cau pierce a wall of steel (nazar e oq’ rakhna 
karti hai divar-i-ahin ko). But the academic psychologist has 
hesitated to give particular credit to the insight of the inspired artist. 
To my knowledge there is only an indirect reference about ‘‘ emotional 
experience as a necessary constituent in knowing" by Beck on the 
basis of the study of the Rorschach test responses, specially a 
comparison of FC and UF responses.' He concludes, “ We cannot 
know unless we first |perceive intellectually,” and adds, “‘ we do not 
know until we have also experienced emotionally.’’* On the other 
hand it has also been: experimentally observed (by Agostino Gemelli) 
that “ perception is not complete without correction and supplementa- 
tion -by the motor response, specially the Virtual movements’’ of: 
Palagyi.? That cognition is enriched through action is a fact often 
agreed to not merely by behaviourists but also by the majority of 
the educationists. The above fact is the only rational basis for the 


: Reymert, M. L (Ed)—Feclings and Emotions, 1950, 95-107. 
| 2 Beck, 8.J.— Psychological Abstracts, 1952, X XVI, no. 1988. 
.3 A History of Psyckology in Autobiography, Vol IV, 1952, 109 & 110. 
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current inierest in the practices of me Montessori as well as the 
enthusiasm for basic education, In several cases of complex tasks, 
-we can learn only by doing. No amount of, detailed intellectual 
lessons on swimming or cycling | will prove as beneficial as a few. 
minutes of endeavour in the actual task in the water or on the saddle. 
I may add that ‘gestures’? do not merely help the communication 
to the observer, but they also often assist and clarify the individuals 
own thinking. Most of the gestalt psychologists have emphasized 
the importance of the affective and conative aspects in the role of 
the fundamental substratum for the dynamics of the perceptual 
configuration. In short there are several situations in which the 
mental experience has not merely one dominating aspect, but has 
at least two well-defined aspects. Some common words also bear 
this out, e.g., Anxiety is an attitude with a well-defined cognitive as 
‘well as an affective aspect. The Hindi equivalent of anxiety from 
the affective aspect is cintü ; but this term is intimately allied with 
the cognitive aspect as cintana. Again the term bhava is indeed 
peculiar as it expresses the cognitive experiences of meaning and 
idea ; as well ae it is often used in literary criticism for feeling and 
emotions ; also it indicates facial expressions and overt postural 
reactions. I am inclined-to believe that the usage of such terms 
does not indicate a looseness of terminology alone, but it rather 
points to the essentially complex character of the phenomena 
concerned. ° 


When we come across the somewhat complex situations of 
intelligence testing and learning, our teaching would be indiscreet 
if we try to protect the cognitive aspect from any contamination 
with the affective and conative aspects. We have got to constantly 
refer to motivation, as well as to success and failure, to make the 
topics intelligible. It is ou such occasions. that the tri-partite 
appreciation of psychology proves a handicap and has to be abandoned. 
Also it is on such occasions that the holistic concepts attain a specific 
advantage. Here to my way of thinking, a recourse to the ' functional 
view of the psychosomatic individual provés much more useful and 
convincing. But such an approach becomes peculiarly difficult to 
those who have been trained to keep the three.aspects of consciousness 
: apart and rigorously isolated. Since our training is so different from 
ihe appreciation of the total actual, situation, no wonder we feel 
confused both in our partial understanding as wellas in our reiatively 
ill-fitting adjustment to the psychological situation. This poses a 
paradoxical predicament for the psychologists: The analytical 


KASHMIR 


Dr. C. T. Morrra 


Mabarajah Golab Sing, founder of the present Kashmir family, 
“ began his life as a horseman in a troop Commanded by Jamadar 
Khooshal Sing, then a favourite Chamberlain of Runjeet Sing. 
Loris service, the principality of Jummoo was conferred on his 
family." > For a proper -understanding of the Kashmir State, it is 
necessary to proceed to the First Sikh War and the Treaty of. Lahore, 
1846. After the First Sikh War peace was restored between the. Hast 
India Company and the Lahore State by a Treaty of ‘ perpetual peace 
and friendship ’ in 1846. This was the Treaty of Lahore. The Treaty 
had an important bearing upon the emergency of the Kashmir State 
and thus deserves some attention. 


‘Treaty or LAHORĖ, 9rd Marcu, 1846.” 


Article 4 of the above Treaty says that in part-indemnification for 
the expenses of the Sikh War, calculated at a crore and a half of 
Rupees, Maharajah Dulleep Sing.‘‘ Cedes to the Honourable Company, 
in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights and interests in the hill countries, which are 
situated between the rivers Beas and Indus, including the Provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazarah.'"' 


Article 12 of the same Treaty says: ‘‘ In consideration of the 
services rendered by Raja Golab Sing of Jummoo, to the Lahore State, 
towards procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Maharajah hereby agrees to 
recognise the independent sovereignty of Rajah Golab Sing in such 
territories and districts in the hills as may be made over to the said 
Rajah Golab Sing, by separate Agreement between himself and the 
. British Government, with the dependencies thereof, which may have 
been in the Rajah’s possession since the time of the late Maharajah 
Khurruck Sing (son of’ Maharajah Runjeet Sing), and the British 
Government in consideration of the good conduct of Rajah Golab, Sing, 


1 Aitchison—Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. II, p. 870 (Ed. 1864). 
? Aitchison—Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. II, No. LXV (Ed. 1864) 
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also agrees to recognise his independence in such territories, and to 
admit him to the privileges of a separate Treaty with the British 
Government." From a constitutional point of view, the àbove Article 
12 is pregnant with. ‘deep import, and sheds much light on the emer- 
gence of Kashmir as:a State. An analysis of the above Article reveals 
the following importnak facts :— 

The Company's 8 Government proposed to make over to Rajah 
Golab Sing certain territories and districts in the hills, by separate 
Agreement with the, said Rajah. As regards the particular areas to 
be made over, apart. from a reference to the territories and districts 
with the dependencies thereof ‘‘ which may have been in the Rajah’s 
possession since the time of the-late Maharajah Khurruck Sing," the 
Article, by itself, did'not make the position very clear. But Article 12 
^f the Treaty of Lahore, read with Article 1 of the Treaty of Amritsar, 
l6th March, 1846,° igives some idea of the territories '' which may 
have been. in the Rajah’s possession." The Treaty of Amritsar, it 
may be noted, was the separate Agreement stipulated for by Article 12 
of the Treaty of Lahore. 

Article 1 of thej Treaty of Amritsar, 1846, described the limits of 
the territories which! Article 12 of the Treaty of Lahore purported to 
be made over to Rajah+Golab Sing. The territories were :.‘‘ all the 
hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and wé&tward of the River Ravee includ- 
ing Chumba, and excluding Lahul, being part of the territories. ceded 
to the British’ Government by the Lahore State, according to the 
provisions of Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore; dated the 9th March, 
1846.” 

Article 8 .of the | Treaty of Amritsar, 1846, says that Maharajah 
Golab Sing (Rajah'Golab Sing of the Treaty of Lahore is promoted to 
the more dignified rank. of .Maharajah and styled Maharajah Golab 
Bing in the Treaty .of Amritsar, evidently because, after the Treaty of 
Amritsar, his ‘ independent sovereignty ', stipulated for by the Treaty 
of Lahore, is formally established) in consideration of- the transfer of 
territories; etc., will pay to the Company’s Government: 45 lakhs of 
Rupees. It may be noted here that the territories were ceded by the 
Lahore State to the: Company’s Government under Article 4 of -the 
-Treaty of Lahore, 1846, because the. Lahore Government, at the time, 
could not pay: 13 crores. of Rupees as war indemnity. The Lahore 
Government paid Rupees 50 lakhs (Article 5, of the Treaty of Lahore) 
and for the remaining one crore, ceded the territories mentioned in 


E du een pm and Sanads, Vol. TL, No. CXXIV (Ed. 1864). 
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Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore. Now, the whole of these territories l 
were not made over to Maharajah Golab Sing, because the Maharajah 

paid Rupees 75 lakhs only, i.e., Rupees 25 lakhs less than the estimated 
value of the territorial cessions made under Article 4 of the Treaty of 

Lahore. ; 

After careful analysis of the foregoing provisions, therefore, one 
may very reasonably infer that the English deal with Maharajah Golab 
Sing in the matter of the territorial settlement under Article 1 of the 
Treaty of Amritsar, 1846, was merely a nominal confirmation of the 
right of the Maharajah in the territories ‘‘ which may have been in the 
Rajah’s possession since the time of the late Maharajah Khurruck - 
Sing." By paying Rs. 75 lakhs Maliarajah Golab Sing just formally 
bought a ‘few rights. He was, in the first place, formally released 

from vassalage to Lahore State and his ' independent sovereignty ' 
was recognised by that State. Secondly, his ‘ independent sdvereignty ' 
over his territories, including those ncminally made over to his 
authority under Article 1 of the Treaty of Amritsar, 1846, was recog- 
nised by the Company's Geyer mans (Cf. Article 19 of the Treaty of 
Lahore, 1840.) 

In further support of the above contention, ‘reference may be 
made to the following piece of evidence in “Aitchison’s Compilation, 
based upon a Report by the Punjab Government and Original Papers 
in the Foreign Office :— 

ROR S rus yas service the Principality of J ummoo was con- 
ferred on his family (i.e., of Golab Sing). Golab Sing took up his 
residence in Jummoo, whence, nominally in behalf of the Lahore 
Durbar, but really in his own, he soon extended his authority over his 
Rajpoot neighbours, and eventually into Ludhak." * Thus it is evident 
that the territories and districts * with the dependencies thereof ', made 

.over to Maharajah Golab Sing, which, according to formal: admission 
in Article 12 of the Treaty of Lahore, 1846, ‘‘ may have been in the 
Rajah's - possession since the time of the late Maharajah Khurruck 
Sing ”’ , had-in. all probability been carved out by the Maharajah him- 
self, id were held by him ‘‘ nominally in behalf of the Lahore Durbar, 
but really in, his own ” at the time when the paper transfer under the 
Treaties of Lahore and Amritsar occurred. One, therefore, reaches the 
logical conclusion that “what the Company’s Government proposed to 
transfer or make over to Rajah Golab. Sing under Article 12 of the 
Treaty of Lahore, 1846, were not territories, noù even * independent 


4 Aitchison—Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. TI, p. 870 (Ed. 1864). 
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sovereignty ^, because the Rajah was already in the material possession 
uf these territories virtually on an independent basis. What was pur- 
ported was not ‘ Cession ', but recognition. 


The above position has been discussed at some length because ` 
ihe study. of relevant Treaties pertaining to Kashmir may enable the 
readers. to better, understand subsequent events. l 





| Round the World 


Dr. Malan and the United Nations 


Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister of South Africa, “has alway regarded 
the United Nations*as a very inconvenient platform where hi8 fascist 
policy towards people of Indian and indigenous origin of his country has 
been brought out more than once in its true colours. From year to year ` 
representatives of India have raised there the question of apartheid which 
he has made it a policy to apply to all non-white people of his Dominion. 
On this platform again his policy of annexing South-West -Africa which 
was only a mandated territory has beeri questioned more than once. The 
aggressive way in which he has asserted the white superiority over all 
other races thas also been brought out not only into clear relief but in all 
its ugliness either on. the platform of the Assembly or on that of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

It is not unnatural on this account that in course wah à ap 
delivered in the South African House of Assembly ọn the” Srd- May last 
he would accuse the United Nations of being resporiéible ` for all the ills 
from which the world was suffering. He condemned fhe theory of equality 
of races on the basis of which the United Natións Charter has been 
framed. He declared blatantly that peoples of-non- -white races were not 
fit for self-rule and that it was astounding that they had been given the . 
same privileges in the’ United- Nations ds white peoples. Sooner this 
arrangement was scrapped, the better for all the world. 

During years immediately preceding the outbreak of the second 
World War ideas like these were being preached by the Nazis and were 
being acted up to by the Italian fascists in Abyssinia. That these ideas 
strengthened reaction in Europe, there was no doubt about it. But all 
the same it must be said that nowhere they fell on more congenial soil 
than in South Africa. The defeat of the Nazis and fascists in Europe 
resulted at. least in temporary defeat of these racial theories so far as 
Europe was concerned. Even in the U.S.A. the rigour of the colour bar 
is receding. But in South Africa they are making religion out of 
racialism, and preaching it with the same fervour and same persistence 
with which men in former ages’ would be preaching the gospel. South 
Africa has: become a laboratory for the manufacture of all reactionary 
ideas. 

To what extent people in this Dominion have lost -balance and 
become infected with the spirit of racialism is illustrated by a question 
put to the relevant Minister in its House of Assembly as to whether it was: 
in the contemplation of the Government to disband the Soviet Consulate. 
The reason assigned was that it was entertaining as guests the members 
of black races on the same footing as white people. This was blasphemy 
against the new god the South African whites were worshipping. Who 
would say after this that communism is a-greater danger than colonialism? 
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Truman and Legislative Dictatorship’ in U.S.A. 


Of the past Presidents of the United States only two are now alive— 
Herbert Hoover who was President from 1929 $o 1983 and Harry Truman. 
who retiréd from the White House in January, 1958. Hoover, now an 
old man of nearly eighty, has practically ceased to take any part in -~ 
politics. Even when he had note attained the present venerable age, 
his interventions in polities were only few and far between. This was : 
quite. in line with traditions set in the country. There is only one 

. -instance of an ex-President becoming a member of the Congress. He was 
. Johir.Quiney Adams. , Many died either in office or shortly after quitting 
"ii. Of those again who survived long after leaving the Presidency, few 
intervened openly in political affairs. Jefferson lived many years after 
laying down office and became in all eyes a sage. He gave counsel when 
it was' sought for, but this as-a rule in his letters. Madison 
who retired in 1817' but did not die till eighteen-years later preferred 
to maintain silence. Theodore Roosevelt who survived ten years after 
retiring intervened too much in political affairs for his reputation. 
He tried to break! the third term convention by standing as a. 
candidate for the Presidency in 1912 on behalf of the Progressive Party 
which he formed for the purpose. But, while by this he successfully 
. prevented the re-election of William Howard Taft, he failed to. secure 
election for himself. “It did not add prestige to his position. Taft had to 
wait for nearly a decade after his one term as President before he was 
appointed Chief Justice. of the United States Supreme Court. During 
this interval he acquitted himself with becoming dignity. : 

But just as there is an unwritten convention that ex-Presidents 
‘should as far as possible hold aloof from routine politics, there is also the 
~ corresponding convention that nothing should be done by way of dragging 
them into the political and controversial arena. In the case of Truman 
this convention has not been followed. In respect of policy alleged to 
have been pursued during his presidency towards officials suspected of 
communist sympathies, an attempt was made to treat him in the 
same way as an ordinary citizen. No importance was shown to the fact 
that he was until recently the head of the state and the chief magistrate 
of the nation. This has necessarily given umbrage to him and persuaded 
him to speak emphatically on the role which certain legislative 
committees have assurned at present. Besides, the overshadowing power 
which. Senator MacCarthy has exercised of late.as the chairman of a 
committee of his branch of the legislature has called for criticism at the 
hands of responsible men in the United States. And who could speak 
on the subject with .2 more detached, more dignified and more dis- 
interested manner thah an ex:President ! 

So on the 8th May last at a dinner arranged to celebrate his 70th birth 
day, Mr. Truman let himself*off on the-subject which was uppermost in the 
mind of all The fathers of the American constitution had taken due 
uote of the circumstances of the. country and the past traditions of 
government to which the people were accustomed and decided that the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches would be separate from and 
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independent of each other and would be prevented from encroaching on 
each other's field of authority and jurisdiction. "The people of America 
have believed for more than one hundred and. sixty years now that this 
division of authority enshrined the highest political wisdom. They have 
believed that this was the secret of the freedom they have enjoyed and 
the liberty they havé exercised. Now, however, under cover of hunting 
out communists and fellow-travellers, some persons were successfully 
undermining this division of power and making the executive branch . 
definitely subordinüte to the legislature. If any ong is a fit and proper oa 
person to make an appeal on behalf of the traditional system, thé. Z 
ex-president admirably fits into that role, and it certainly stands to” hise 
credit that he has not evaded his responsibility. His past position and 
. present age both marked .him out as the man to protest against the 
‘violation of the spirit of the constitution and to make an appeal to the 
executive head to assert himself and set things right. 


Sanskrit as India's Lingua franca 


A few years back Dr. K. N. Katju advocated Sanskrit for its 
adoption as our national language. Many regarded it as only a fad of the 
present Home Minister of India. Few thought that with all its excellences 
as a classical language it could be made the medium of official and non- 
official communication at the present stage `of ,India’s civilisation. Any- - 
how the suggestion, Dr. Katju had made, fell flat and there was no response 
except from Sanskritic scholars. 

On the 2nd May last speaking at Lucknow at a meeting of the All 
India Sanskrit Board, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, à former ambassador of India 
at Cairo and now a member of the States Reorganisation Commission, also 
advocated ‘the same cause. He spoke cogently, informatively and in a 
convincing tone about the appropriateness.of Sanskrit being selected as 
our national medium. In the first place he emphasised the fact that it 
was a language whose culture was not confined to one province. It was 
respected and cultivated in every part of India, as much in the south 
as in the north, as much in the east as in the west. Its adoption as our 
national language would on this account save us from black jealousies and 
dark Tivalries which are created otherwise. Secondly, it would be unwise. — 
to dismiss its claims on the ground'that it is a very difficult language. 
Every language to which people are not born is difficult to learn but there 
are ways of simplification and in respect of Sanskrit also such simplification 
is feasible. No language is more scientific than Sanskrit and its elasticity 
for adjustment to new situations and circumstances is remarkable. Its 
literature is exceedingly rich. In view of this there is no reason why its 
claims for recognition as our national language. should be ignored. 

Until recently amybody who would like to damn it would call it a 
dead language. But we know from the experiences of other countries that 
. even dead languages can be revived and given the status of a current 
language. Nobody could imagine before the Gaelic’ League began its 
work that its use could be revived in Ireland. It had been suppressed 
and had gone out of use. Very few people could speak it. English 
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had virtually become the language not .ohly of the Government and 
the upper class but also of the large body of people. But Gaelie has come 
back to life all the sáme. What could be done in the case of Gaelic may 
be done in the case of Sanskrit as well. 

Some may argue that while Sanskrit forms the background of culture 
of the vast Hindu population throughout India, Moslem culture in India 
has a separate background of its own. This is, of course, not wholly true. 
Moslem and Hindu cultures have reacted on — other far more than is 

- generally admitted. But even if we admit that Sanskrit does not form 
*: the background of Moslem culture in India, we do not see why the 
Muslims will not learn it in the future as our national language. Jf they 
have any objection to Sanskrit, they have the same objection to Hindi as 
‘well. Besides if in thé interest of building up a national language the 
' vast non-Hindi speaking people in the South and East may be required 
to learn Hindi and use it, it is expected that forty million Moslems out of 
the total population of three hundred million, would fall in line with their, 

- brethren of the majority, and learn Sanskrit. 

There are again some to whom Sanskrit is not only a dead but a 
reactionary language. Its revival would result in the predominance of the 
Pandit who would preach the observance of the caste rules, child marriages 

. and worship of the cow. In other words all that was responsible for the 
backwardness of India for one thousand years will be revived and will 

- again drag us down. But one thing is forgotten. Sanskrit is not only the 
language of decadence but also of virile civilisation. It was not merely 
the vehicle of our thought and expression when our civilisation had 
already become stagnant, but it was ‘equally a vehicle for scuh purposes 
when our civilisation was productive, virile, adventurous. It inculeated 
sense of moderation and ‘balance and it also expressed thoughts which in 
any age would be called dangerous. So if one branch of Sanskrit literature 
preüched orthodoxy, another branch may.at once be resorted to for 
‘unorthodox and opposite views. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar has done a distinct service by delivering the 
speech we have referred 'to above. It should turn men's mind to new 

: -thoughts and ideas. Whether it will persuade the Parliament at New 
ṣi Delhi to revise the décision of the Constituent Assembly to make Hindi 
the national language of India, we cannot say. But he has demonstrated 
with great effect that there is an alternative, which in ease of need, may . 
be resorted to. 


Churches and Apartheid in South Africa 
The South African: Government is mobilising ell intellectual, 
spiritual and economic forces in the Dominion in favour of the political 
decision it has taken for segregating the races. THe Anglican Bishops, ib 
` is true, have shown courage and. refused to fall in line. They have issuéd 
a statement which does not give any support to the principles of apartheid. 
““ We believe," they have observed, “ that it is morally wrong to follow 
E policy which has as its object the keeping c of any perboular racial group 
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in a permanent position of inferiority; and we believe that racial 
discrimination as it is practised in this country. is dirceted to 
this end. . .Such a policy seems to us to lead to a system of caste against 
which the Christian Church has always set its face..." (Quoted 1n 
Round Table for March, 1954). But leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa have, except in a few honourable cases, 
supported the Government. They have declared that discrimination and 
segregation to whiċh the black population is condemned are:;neither un- 
Christian nor unjust. What is more, '' they look upon demands for equal: 
rights for all men as a perversion of true Christian doctrine, as “a mis- 
interpretation of Scripture and, therefore, defiance of the Will of God: - 
They denounce claims for equal rights as the evil fruits of the un-Christian 
teaching of a philosophy of humanism and aetheism.”’ 


Segregation in schools in U.S.A. to go 


In seventeen out of forty-eight states Negro boys and girls have to 
attend their classes in separate elementary and secondary schools. They _ 
cannot be admitted to the schools which white students attend. These 
separate schools only represent a part of the general policy of segregation , 
followed still so universally in the Southern States of the United States. . 
This arrangement for the education of Negro children had at one time the 
approval of the highest court of law. It was of opinion that so long as 
the facilities for education were equal, there could not be any objection to 
its being conducted on a separate basis. But in a unanimous judgment 
issued by the Supreme Court last month, it reversed a former decision 
and observed that segregation itself made Negro students feel that they 
were not being treated equally with white children in the matter: of 
education- Consequently if law was to be maintained segregation must’ 
go and co-education for white and black children must be arranged. 

As regards law, there is no doubt about it that it is very clear and 
unambiguous. The 13th Amendment of the constitution made slavery 
ilegal and unconstitutional and empowered the legislature to implement it ^ 
by legislation. The 14th Amendment made all persons born in the United 
States and subject to its authority, citizens of the States where they 
resided and citizens of the United States. No distinction was made in 
this regard between a white and a non-white citizen. Both would have 
the same privileges of citizenship. The 15th Amendment declared speci- 
fically that in matters of franchise all citizens would have the same righis 
irrespective of racial and social origin. 

In practice, however, the privileges conferred upon Negro citizens 
were considerably whittled down and as.it has been stated already segre- 
gation has been a way ‘of life in the South. The judgment issued by the 
Supreme Court cuts at the root of this segregation and has eonsequently 
created a furore among the Southern whites. In other countries a court 
of law would have thought its dyty done and responsibility discharged as 
soon as it has stated what is law and what is not law. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States is convinced that it is not enough for it to 
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state that segregation in school education is unconstitutional. It is 
necessary for it also to declare the time and method of implementing the 
law. Thig second part of its responsibility the Supreme Court will, take: 
up later after further evidence. 

No judgment of the Supreme Court has been so sortieudble as 
this one. At the present time many people who are looking’ at things 
American only through the medium of Senator McCarthy were despairing 
of democracy in the United States. But this judgment will declare that 
the “American people still pin their faith to democracy, and this despite 
the indignation it has aroused among ponies whites. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Holmes-Laski  Letters—Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe. With a 
Foreword’ by Felix Frankfurter. Harvard University Press. 1953. 
2 Volumes. Pp. 1650. Price 12.50 dollars. 


Letter-writing is no longer an art which it had been at one time. 
No person in this busy world takes much trouble in putting down his 
thoughts in private correspondence not only in a cogent intelligible form 
but in deliberately lucid, attractive and penetrating style. Thoughts and 
information to be conveyed are now-a-days somehow put in a coherent 
form and then despatched. The-correspondence released in these two bulky 
volumes is no exception to this rule. Laski throughout his life kept himself 
too busy—busy With his reading, busy with his writing, busy with his 
students, busy with seeing people and addressing different audiences and 
lastly busy with his politics. He kept his hours always crowded. He had 
consequently. to develop the habit of writing quickly and seldom revising 
what. he has once written. Naturally the letters of Laski reproduced hers 
are not models of composition. They just “express what Laski intended 
^to convey to Justice Holmes. As for the latter, he remained far too busy 
during’ most part of the year with his arduous work on the bench of the 
American Supreme Court. It was but possible for him to dash off a few 
sentences or paragraphs to convey his thanks or thoughts for the time 
being uppermost in his mind. So in his letters also no one should seek 
for any particular literary felicity. 

But mostly matter of fact though this vast correspondence is, it is 
from more than one standpoint remarkable. In the first place it should 
Le remembered that difference in age between Justice Holmes and Mr. 
Harold Laski was one of more than fifty years. When in July, 1916 
Felix (later Justice) Frankfurter introduced Laski to Holmes in the 
latter’s summer residence in Massachusetts, Laski was a mere stripling 
and Justice Holmes was past seventy-five. This difference in age 
notwithstanding, a great friendship was developed between the two, so 
much so that Holmes once wrote to Laski: ‘‘ One of the greatest pleasures 
of my waning life is a letter from you." 

The correspondence is also remarkable because of the contents of 
the letters written by both the correspondents. They are almost 
exclusively intellectual. Mostly they carry information about hooks read, 
ideals which have influenced their authors, criticism and appreciation of 
ideas expounded by them, and lastly about books and articles contemplated 
to be written or reviewed by: either correspóndent. It should be 
remembered thàt when the correspondence opened, a bloody war was 
going on in Europe and in less than a year'the United States had also to 
declare war against Germany. The present reviewer can refer only to 
one letter in which Laski mentioned the war and this also only incidentally. 
He was referring to a letter from his brother who was fighting on the 
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western front. About United States politics also there is very little. In 
one letter Laski refers to it casually. He was writing of Charles Hughes 
who resigned from the Supreme Court bench in order to participate in 
the Presidential eleotion in 1916 as a rival of Woordow Wilson who was 
standing for the second time. Hughes was defeated. Taski writes that 
Wilson might be chivalrous enough to re-appoint Hughes to the bench. 
It may be interesting to remember in this connection that Hughes after 
defeat rejoined the bar, became some years later Secretary of State and 
after the retirement of Taft from the Supreme Court became its Chiof 
Justice. 

About three-fourths of the space in these two nay volumes have 
naturally been taken by Laski. It was not expected that Holmes in the 
eighth and ninth decade of his life would have the same energy and time 
to devote to this correspondence as his youthful friend. As stated already 
most of the letters convey information regarding books read or to be read. 
On page 39 for. instance Laski writes: ‘‘ And I have been back at 
Thucydides and reading his account of Pericles. He is surely the greatest 
of historians. I sat back here in my chair and it almost seemed as though 
one were in those little cobbly streets of Paris and a new Pericles were 
telling of deaths made glorious by their youth and sacrifice.” Again on 
page 98 he writes: ‘‘ There is some book news for the future. Morley: . 
publishes his autobiography next month, and though I regret it, . still it 
should provide interest: Figgis is publishing Acton’s letters and I suppose 
that half the secret history of the last fifty years will be there. Acton is 
rather a sorry spectacle—to have a reputation because your friends say 
you could have anything you please irritates rather than inspires; and yeb 
there is something in him which leaves room for real emotion." Again 
on page 191 he writes: '' Books! Get, steal, buy, Grant Robertson’s 
Bismarck and you will bow the knee before me, in gratitude.” In this 
corresponderiée can be traced also the genesis of Laski's own famous book, 
A Grammar of Politics. As far back as April, 1917 he was writing to 
Holmes: “ My fingers are itching to write a book on the state and seven 
years from now neither God nor man shall stand in the way." Again on 
February 18, 1920, he writes: ‘‘ There is only one moment in history 
where feelings comparable to mine just now may have developed when 
the Holy Ghost knew that whatever Joseph did was too late. because the 
incarnation had taken place. In simpler words, I have begun my new 
book and I feel lyrical about it. It is quite true that I have written only 
five pages in a week: but that misery of the first page is over, and vistas 
begin to open up. I have decided-to call it A Grammar of Politics.” 

The correspondence which began with Laski’s letter, dated the 11th 
July, 1916, ended with his letter, dated the 17th February, 1935. Laski 
was to go to the United States on the 20th March of that year and see 
Holmes but the latter died on March 6, 1935. The last meeting so much 
looked forward to could not take place. 

i : N. C. Roy 


Teach yourself to pass ‘Science Examinations—By James A. Boxter— 
English University Press Ltd., London. : 
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The little volume gives a new method of approach for students in 
elementary Physies and Chemistry to understand some of the basie 
principles of the subjects. The short questions that have been inserted 
will be of real help to the boys and would discourage the attempts at 
memorising the properties and the series of reactions involved in the 
various processes. A student who can intelligently answer the questions 
set in the various exercises, which are of increasing complexity, will have 
no difficulty in grasping the underlying principles in many branches of 
Chemistry and also of Physics. The subject had been dealt with from 
this point of view of a student who is just learning the basic principles of 
Chemistry and Physics and as such is a little elementary for the 
Intermediate students of our Universities but our boys may study the 
book carefully with advantage. Had the treatment of the subjects been 
a little more detailed it would have been a good volume for our Intermediate 
hoys. 


S. C. N. 


Upasana (in, Bengali)—By Sri ME Mallik, Second Edition, Manusya 

‘WSanstha, Howrah. Price Rs. 2. 1958. 

This book is divided into two parts, one of which is in prose and the 
other is in verse. The author is obviously something of a poet and 
expresses in rhymes some basic truths of spiritual life. In the prose 
section of the book he explains in clear lucid Bengali the need and nature 
of spiritual life. Unlike many spiritualists, he lays emphasis upon the 
body as the basis of spiritual life and prescribes a set of rules for us to 
follow in our attempt to keep the body in proper condition. He also 
considers in sufficient detail whether there is any tension between marriage 
and religious life and concludes that married life, properly lived, Takes 
for spiritual development. 

The author insists on prayer (upasana) as the main religious 
practice. He points oub with a flare of originality that we are unable 
$0 observe continence without the grace of God, which we can hope for 
only through prayer. The book, small as it.is, is highly readable 
and instructive. It would, I am confident, help clarify ideas of the readers 
about spirituality and spiritual life. The book is worthy of a wide 
circulation. 

Adharchandra Das 


Ourselves 
Sin ASUTOSH Day 


On the 25th May last Sir Asutosh Day was. observed, as in 
previous years, in the morning at the foot of the statue in Chow- 
ringhee Square and in the afternoon at the foot of the statue in the 
Darbhanga Building. At the morning function Sri Dhirendranath 
Mitra presided. The afternoon function was presided over by 
Sri Gopendranath. Das. 

Thirty ‘years ago on that date Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
expired at Patna. No event ‘was more‘ calamitous in the annals of 
the University of ‘Calcutta than this sudden and untimely death of 
one who bad presided over its destiny for so many years. : From 
year to year since then we have recalled the great services he rendered 
to this institution wbich was his Alma Mater. Early in life he 
thought no service to be of greater importance than service to the 
University. Brilliant graduates in those days, as also now, sought 
for responsible jobs under tbe Govennment and also asked for other 
: favours at its hands. But for young Asutosh Mookerjee they had no 
attraction. For him the University in which he had been educated 
„offered greater interest than anything else. So he sought for and 
‘obtained xomination to the University Senate. The connection 
thus established with the governance of the University lasted till 
death which occurred nearly forty years later. 


During this tong period he not only helped in day to day 
administration of the University but also in instituting reforms in 
different directions. In 1904 was passed the new Indian Universi- 
ties Act under which it was possible for the University to be 
transformed from a mere affiliating body into a teaching and research 
institution as well. , Fortunately it was only two years after the 
passing of the Act of 1904 that Asutosh was called upon to become 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University. This important position 
he held from term “to term till 1914. Again he was invited at an 
hour of political crisis in 1921 to assume the Vice-Chancellorship and 
lead the administration of the University for the fifth time. 
Meanwhile during his previous terms as Vice-Chancellor he had 
established a number of Professorships at the University and opened 
Post-Graduate classes under its auspices. _ This work was rounded off 
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in 1917 when he organised the. Post-Graduate Councils under the 
auspices of which Post-Graduate teaching at Calcutta was centralised 
and research activities were stimulated. 

Sir Asuiosh was an erudite lawyer and a great judge but 
education was his chief love. Traditions which he had created in 
this field will ever remain a source of inspiration to those who. are 
his successors in the governance .of the University. May his soul ` 
rest in peace 


Honorary DEGREE ON Dn. TARAKNATH Das 
BY MUNICH UNIVERSITY 


On May 24, 1954, the Faculty of Philosophy of the University 
of Munich conferred upon Dr. Taraknath Das an Honorary Doctorate. 
Dr. Das has had an eventful career. For political-reasons he had 
to leave the country early in the first decade of this century. There- 
after he made the United States his adopted country and obtained 
its citizenship. But India has never been out of his mind. He 
has done whatever he could both with pen and money to support 
the national cause.of this country and publicise the need of India’s 
freedom. | i 

Dr. Das has served in many Universities in the United States 
and is at present a Professor of the Columbia University and the 
New York University. For a number of years he had also lived in 
Munich -and established an intimate association with the Indian 
Tnstitute in that city. Itisin the fitness of things, therefore, that 
the University at Munich has conferred this honour on this sincere 
scholar and man of peace. 





Official Notifications 
GALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/4/54/C.S.R. 


It is notified for general information that under 
Section 25(1) of :the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 
1904), Government were pleased to sanction the Regulations 
for the Diploma Course in Nutrition (D.N.) under a new 
Chapter, viz., Chapter XLIX-J (as shown in the accom- 
panying pamphlet)'to be inserted after Chapter XLIX-I of 
the Regulations. . 


The Regulations take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE: i S. DATTA, 


The 7th, April, 1954. Registrar. 


i Chapter XLIX-J 


DIPLOMA IN NUTRITION (D. N.) 
' 


(1) An examination for the Diploma in Nutrition shall be held twice every 
year at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate 
datet be notified in the Calendar. 


The examination shall, be divided into two partsa—Part I and Part II, as 
defined below in Section (6). 

(2) Any Graduate in Medicine, or (ii) Master of Science in Physiology or 
Chemistry or (iii) Bachelor of Agriculture or (iv) Bachelor of Veterinary Science 
of a recognised Indian or a foreign University or Institution, may be admitted 
to this examination of production of certificates of having, subsequent to 
obtaining the qualification'mentioned above, 

(i) attended during a period of not less than four months approved courses 
of instruction both theoretical and practical in (a; Public Health Admininstra- 


tion, (D) Environmental Sanitation, (c! Statistics, (d Microbiology, or 


- (ff) as an alternative to, (i) chtained the Diploma in Public Health or a 
qualification recognised as equivalent by the Syndicate, 

. (tii) attended for five months’ prescribed course of instructions both theoreti- 
cal and practical in ta) Nutrition, (b) Dietetics. (c) Food technology, (d) Ma- 
ternity and Child Welfare, (e) Epidemiology, (/) Field work both in the urban 
and rural area, 

(Instructions in the subjects specified above should include practical 
instructions in laboratories and visits to hospitals, health offices, sanyitar 
installation, industrial centres, etc.) s 

Provided that a candidate may not appear in the Part JI until he has 
passed in Part I of the examination. 


(8) A caididate with à D.P.H. or an equivalent qualification shall be 
deemed to-have passed Part, T of the examination. 

14) Every candidate for admission to each part of the examination shall 
send his application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed 
by the Syndicate and fee of Rs. 100 at least one fortnight before the date 
fixed for the commeneement of the examination. ' 
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(5) A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the exatnination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fez. A candidate may be 
admitted to one or more subsequent examinations en payment of a further fee 
of Rs. 100 on each; t occasion. 


(6) The examination shall consist of the following :— 


PART I EXAMINATION : 


Written Paper ` Maximum Marks 
(1) Public Health Administration ani Statistics as 50 
.2) Microbiology and Enviroamental Sanitation s 50 
(3) Oral in Public Health Administration kes 50 
4) Practical in Microbiology and Oral in Environ- 50 

menta! Sanitation. 
200 
PART II EXAMINATION : 

Written Paper Maximum Marla 
t17 Principles of Nutrition Paper I bee £0 
(2) Do. Paper II ues 50 
(8) Applied Nutrition and Focd Technology iv: 50 
- (4) Dieteties E" 50 
(5) Laboratory Records and Field Reports ye 50 
« (8) Practical in Biochemistry and Nutrition i 100 
(7) Viva Voce : 2m 100 
450 


(7) In order to pass the examination a candidate must obtain 40% of the 
marks in each of the above an4 at least 5096 of the aggregate. 


(8) As soon as possible after the exauination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates in alphabetical order. 


(2) Syllabus for the course will be as follows :— 


PART I 
(a) Public Health 


Personal and public health. Evolution and modern trends in theory and 
practice of public health. National and International health, International 
health organisations. 


Evolution: of public health practices in India—Bhore Committee recom- 
mendations. The existing and future functions of central and local authorities 
and voluntary organisations. Public Health law, social security and social 
welfare, 

Principles of public health practice. The background and application of 
vital statistics in public health practice. 

Specialised services in public health. Maternity and child health services. 


(b) Environmental Sanitation 


Housing, refuse collection and disposal. Water supply, drainage, sewage 
disposal. Hygienic provisions, baths, washing and sanitary accommodation. 
Atmospheric pollution, ventilation and lighting. 


(c) Statistics 


Principles of statistics; sampling for dietary and nutritional surveys. Inter 
pretation of results. 
(d) Microbiology 


Principles of bacteriology. Pathogenic organisms and non-pathogenic 
organisms. Hygiene and handling of food. Bacteriology of water, milk and 
milk products, meat, eggs, fish, dried and dehydrated foodstuffs. Helminthie 
infestation. Food poisoning. 
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Part II 


(a) Nutrition 
* 1 / 

Energetics. The Physical and chemical regulation of body temperature. 
Chemistry of respiration. Respiratory quotient and its determination. Basal 
and total metabolism and estimation of basal metabolic rate. A critical evalu- 
ation of the recommendations of the National Research Council of U. 8. A. 
N. A. C. of I. C. M. R., and Provincial Nutrition Committees in the country, 
Problems for farther work in energetics, Physiology of the alimentary & excretory. 
systems. Some fundamental concepts of enzymes. The chemistry of the 
important digestive and oxidative enzymes. The chemical composition of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, and fats and their intermediary metabolism. Their functions 
and requirements for health and in physiological stress. Mineral metabolism 
and the requirements ,of essential minerals. Tracer technique and modern 
concepts about mineral metabolism. Trace elements, their significance in plant, 
animal and human nutrition. Acid-base equilibrium. Water metabolism. 
Vitamins—their discovery. The chemical composition isolation and synthesis of 
the more itoportant among them. Biological, chemical and microbiological assay 
of vitamins. Vitamins ‘and their relationship with enzymes The functions of 
the vitamins and their requirements in health and in physiological stress. The 
lesser known vitamins. Spectrophotometry : use of in estimation of vitamins. 
Current advances in vitamin research. Anti-vitamins and biological competition 
of structurally related chemical compounds. Their significance on the vitamin 
requirements of man. Manifestations of deficiency diseases and the psthological 
and biochemical ‘Lesions’ involved in them. Sub-celinical deficiencies and their 
recognition by laboratory tests. 


(Attendance at the Hospital for Tropical diseases in various sections, 6.9., 
Skin Department, Haematology Department, etc., and at the Medical College | 
Hospital and Dufferin Hospital for clinical material.) 


o 

The inter-relationship of Agriculture production, dairy development, animal 
nutrition, pisciculture, etc., in raising the standard of nutrition of the people 
Agriculture marketing, civil supply organisation and principles of equitable 
distribution of food according to physiologica] needs. Practical measures taken 
in solving the ‘food problem’ in other countries and their bearing on Indian 
conditions. Organisation of nutrition measures. Propaganda on nutrition and 
training of ‘Lay volunteers.’ Canteen organisation; natural foods, synthetic 
foods and unusual foods, their detection. The initiation of a provincial or a group 
nutrition organisation and working of such units. The F. A. O, 


(b) Dietetics 


Nutritional value of'foods, cooked and uncooked. Food habits, likes and 
dislikes, construction of diet schedules, principles of cooking. Buying and 
distribution of food. Business management and keeping accounts. 


(c) Field Work 


'(f) Dairy.and nutritional surveys in a rural area for two weeks. (i) Dietary 
surveys in arban groups—one week (iii) Visits to large industria] centres to 
study practical methods of communal feeding—one week. (ivo) Simple feeding 
experiments in, Schools, Welfare Centres, etc,—t wo weeks. EAD 


(d) Food Technology 


Storage and preservation of foods, Desiccation, freezing and gas storage of 
foods, eanning. Nutritional value of such foods, food processing. ` 


(e) Maternity and Child Welfare 


Infant nutrition. Prenatal and post-nata] nutritional care of woman. Visits. 
to clinic and maternity and child welfare centres Nutritional approach to some 
of the problems. R 


(fh Epidemiology 


The sccio-economic background, factors other than nutritional and nutritional 
standard of different sections of the populations. Experience of studies in the 
field. This will very largely be a study in the field when the students undergo 
their field training in nutritional and dietary surveys. . 


The subjects and number of hours will be as follows :— 


19851] : NOTIFICATIONS 


. (Visits to out-door depts. of skin, 
haematclogy of the School of 
Tropical ^ Medicine, ^ Medicai 
College, Dufferin.) ` 

(12) Balanced diet in health and 6 
different physiological states, ~ 


(13) Food problems of the ‘country 10 
and ameliorative measures. 


(14) Interrelation of nutrition, agricul: 6 
ture, pisciculture, ete. 

(15) Nutrition organisation and training 4 

(16) Canteen organisation 4 

(17) Fortification and enrichment of 6 
food. 

(18) Adulteration of ids and ` their 10 
detection. 


(19) National and " International 10 
nutrition organisations. 


Dietetics 
(1) Loss and nutritive value in cooked 4 
foods and the principles of cooking. 


(2) Construction of diet schedules, buy- 4 
ing and distribution of foods, etc. 


FIRST PART : 
Subjects . Theoretical e No. of hours for practical 
! and/or demonstration 
: (hours! 
(1) Publie Health l æ 15 80 
(2) Biometry and Vital Statistics ^ 35 40 
13) Environmental Sanitation ' e 380 34 
(4) Microbiology .. 40 80 
(5) School Health Organisaticn wœ 6 10 
(6)' Social Medicine SS 14 T 
(7) Health Education .- 6 10 
(8) Audio-visual aids in Health Edu. 6 8 
cation. ` —— — 
159 219 
Total 364 hours 
SECOND PART 
Nutrition 
_ (1). Energy Value of foods POE! 4 D 
(2) Energy Metabolism e 8 19 
(8) Enzymes we 4 6 
(4) Protein, Fat and Carbohydrate 16 24 
metabolism their role in human 
nutrition. 
(5) Mineral and water metabolism 10 16 
including trace elements. . A. 
(6) Isotopes and tracer technique we 6 4 (cyclotron, Geiger 
: Re” NUS Muller counter and 
their working—with 
the kind co-operation. 
of the University 
College of Science.) 
(7) Acid base equilibrium 4. 2 4 ` 
(8) Vitamins— À, B,, Bz, -Niacin, other 30 60 
members of B complex, C, D, E, & 
K— Chemistry, role in human 
nutrition, ^ sources, deficiency, 
requirement, estimations. 
(9) Biological antagonism with special 4 
reference to anti-vitamina. 
(10) Subclinical deficiencies and their 4 10 
diagnosis by Laboratory methods. 
(11) Manifestation of deficiency diseases 20 


. 16 (exercises in food cal- 


- . eülation ~ and food 
composition.) 
20 
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(8) Business management and account- 4 . 4 (special kitchen, Medical 
ing. College.) 
Food Technology 
(1) Methods of storage and preservation 4 8 (with the kind co-opera- 
i tion of the Food 
> . i , Technology Dept. of' 


the College of Engi- 

. ; ) neering, Jadavpur). 
(2) Canning and food processing e 4 
(8) Nutritive value of processed foods... 3 


. Maternity and Child Welfare 


(1) Infant nutrition i ae d 10 (visit to the Maternity 

b. ; and Child Welfare clinic 
of the Institute, Indus- 
trial Creche, etc.) 


(2) Pre-and post-natal care of women... 4 s 
(8) Nutrition approach to some problems 2 A 
(4) Epidemiology .. 90 20 (to be done in the rural 
area (Singur) during the 
| field work.) 
Biological Assags— the students are to ... 5 ves 


take complete charge and condact 
experiments on exptl. animals 
like white rats, guinea pigs, 
rabbits, pigeons—1 hour every day 
for 6 months. 


Field work 
Diet and: nutrition survey in rural area 92 weeks ... 
(Singur). l 
Diet and nutrition survey in urban area 1 week 
(Calcutta). ; : 
Practical training in Canteen organisa- » T€ 
tion. i i 
Feeding experiment in schools, etc. "m S 
i 198 . 288 
x Total 484 hours, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R/5/54/C. 8. R. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXVII 
(Conditions to be fulfilled by: colleges) of the Regulations (page 136 of 1951 Edition) 


have beén sanctioned by Government w— < 
The following paragraphs be inserted at the end of the Chapter :— 


t 


|! XI, BIOLOGY s 


Not more than 20 students shall be placed under one teacher. Tho working benches 
shall be furnished with racks for chemical and microscopical re-agents ; and gas, water 
and sinks shall be supplied in the same way as in the Chemical Laboratory. The size 
of a room for 20 students shall not be less than 20 feet by 30 feet. 


Note.—In colleges where there are already existing Botany and Zoology Laboratories 
no separate Biology Laboratory will be needed if time-adjastment for the Practical 
classes can be made. In the colleges in which there is no separate Botany or Zoology 
Laboratory, a Biology Laboratory as-indicated above will be needed. ^ -> 


The above changes will be effective from July, 1955. 


SENATE HOUSE, : ; f 
The 28th April, 1954. Hie e á oem 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY r LI 
Notification No. R/1/54/C.'S. R. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter "XLI 
of the Regulations (Edn. 1951) relating to LL.B. Examination have been sanctioned - 
by Government :— 


CHAPTER XLI 


* k e rdi 
The existing Section 2 (page 551 of Edition of 1951) be replaced by the following :— 
A candidate shall be considered to have prosecuted a regular course of study if he 
has attended 75 per cent. of the lectures delivered and Moot Courts held (the-two being 
taken together) in each subject or group of subjects mentioned in Regulation 4 as forming 
the subject of a separate paper, provided that he has attended 50 per cent. of the Moot 
Courts pold i in each. subject or group of subjects as forming the subject of & separate 


paper,” 
The above changes will take immediate effect. 


SENATE Hovse, S. DATTA, 


The 23rd March, 1954... Registrar. 
No. F. 9/34/53-E Ae " 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. : DuornPUR HOUSE, ' 
New Delhi, the 25th’ February, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Uma Dutta Vasisht, (Roll No. 995, Indian Air Force Exami- 
- nation, January, 1954) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Cömmiasion: : ; : "E ' 


Sin, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Uma Dutta Vasisht from applying for all examinations ‘and ‘selections to 
be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below- 


(1), Name of the candidate .. Uma Dutta Vasisht 
(2) Present address .. he Bank of Bikaner, Ltd., "Head Office, Bikaner 
(Rajasthan). 
(3) Examination of which he was a Indian Air Force Examination Teld i in oiadiy, 
candidate. 1954. no : 
(4) Place of birth .. Daboda (Dist. Rohtak) ` CIS D 
(5) Date of birth à .. Ist April, 1933. 


(6) Father's name and address .: Pt. Chet Ram Vasisht, Teacher, C.'E. School, 
‘(Municipal Board), No. 1, Bikaner (Rajasthan). 


(7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the entry regarding date of birth in 
the original Matriculation Certificate. 
(8) Remarks ne ©. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future ‘examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission, 
2. i His candidature for scs Indian Air Force Examination, January, 1954, has been 
cancelled. 


No. F. 9/26/53-E 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. f l DHorPUR House, 
New Delhi, the 25th February, 1954. 


Subject —Exclusion of Shri å. A. Uthaiya (Roll No. 851, Indian Air Force Examination, 
Apri, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union Public, Service 
mmission. s 


Stn, T 
I am directed to inform you that the Ünion Public Service Commission havë de- 

barred Shri C. A. Uthaiya from applying for all examinations and selections to be cords 

‘ducted by them.in future, The particulars of the candidate are’ given below i~ 
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(1) Name of the candidate .. C. A. Uthaiya. 
(2) Present address . «+ Cjo. C. B. Medapa, Esq., Civil Surgeon's Offce, 
! Mercara. (North Coorg). 
(3) Examination for which he was a Indian Air Force Examination held in. Lo PE 
^." candidate. 1953. 

(4) Place of birth beat .. Kokeri Village, Coorg State. 

(5) Date of birth See .. 7th April, 1932. 

(6) Father’s name and address .. Shri C. D. Achamma, Landlord, Kokeri village, 
Kokabe post. 

(7) Reasons for debarring | .. Altering the entry regarding date of birth in 

m : the original Secondary School Leaving Certi- 
ficate and claiming a false date of birth. 

(9): Remarks "c .: Debarred permanently from applying | for all 

i future examinations and selections to be 

conducted by the Commission. 


2. His candidaturo for the Indian Air Force Examination, April, 1953; has been 
cancelled. . , 


| No. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 1291 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
l | 
Post Box No. 186. i DHoLPUR Houss, 
; . New Delhi, the 9th March, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri A. G. Sahasrabudhe (Roll No. 1291—Military Wing Exami- 


nation, January, 1954) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission: 


Sm, , 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 


barred Shri Anant Gundo Sahasrabudhe from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate | .. Anant Gundo Sahasrabudhe. 

.(2) Present address ae S .. Cfo. Shri Gundo Chintaman  Sahasrabudbe, 
i Adat Shop, Vakharabhag,~ Sangli, South 
i Satara. | : 

(3) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 

candidate, : . 
(4) Place of birth - ~. | .. Sangli. 
(5) Date of birth z .. 38rd December, 1932. 


(6) Father’s nanio and address .. Shri Gundo Chintaman Sahasrabudhe, C/o. A. G. 
Sahasrabudhe, Adat Shop, Sangli. 


(7) Reasons for debarring ' ^. Altering the date of birth entry in the Secon- 
dary School Certificate and School Leaving 

"E Certificate and claiming a false date of birth. 

(8) Donate S a .. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 


His candidature for the Military whe Examination held in January, 1954 has been ` 
cancelled. ; 


iNo. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 1333 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box No. 186. DuorPug Hovusz, 
: New Delhi, the 13th March, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Ashwani Kumar Chopra (Roll No. 1333—Military Wing 


` Examination, January, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted by the 
Union Public Sérvice Commission: 


Str, 


I am directed to inform you that thé Union Public Servieé Commission have de: 
barred Shri Ashwani Kumar ‘Chopra from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them i in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 
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(1) Name of the candidate .. Ashwani Kumar Chopra. 

(2) Present address .. .. Cjo. Mohan Niwas, Civil Lines, Dharamsala 
CE (Kangra District). 

(3) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


candidate. 
(4) Place of birth a .. Bhaun (West Panjab). 
(6) Date of birth . .. Ist October, 1932. . 
(6) Father's name and address .. Late Risaldar Kirpa Ram Chopra, Village 
g Bhaun, Tehsil Chakwal, Dist. Jhelum (West 
Panjab). 
(7) Reasons for debarring .. Furnishing false particulars regarding date of 


birth and tampering with the age entry in 
l the Head Master's Certificate. 
(8) Remarks : ane .. Debarred permanently from applying for ali 
‘ future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 
His candidature forthe Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954 has been 
cancelled. : 


No. F. 12/21/53-E. IV 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 180. Dmorrun House, 
New Delhi, the Sth March, 1954. 


Subject —Exclusion of Shri Kuldip Raj Sharma (Roll No. 458) a candidate for the Joint 
Services Wing Examination, June, 1953 from all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 


Sir, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Kuldip Raj Sharma a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination 
(June), 1953 from appearing at all examinations and sélections to be conducted by them 
in future. 

The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


` 


(1) Name of the candidate .. Shri Kuldip Raj Sharma. 
(2) Examination for which he was a Joint Services Wing Examination (June), 1953. 
candidate. 
(3) Place of birth i .. Kotly Brahmnan, Tehsil Shakargarh, District 
: Sialkot (Pakistan). 
(4) Date. of birth me .. 17th June, 1936. 
(5) Father's name aie .. (Late) Shri Faquir Chand Sharma (Address not 
available). 


(6) Guardian's name and address .. Shri Hans Raj Sharma, Rice Inspector, Batala, 
District. Gurdaspur. 
(7) Reasons for debarring .. (4) Furnished false ‘particulars with regard to 
his date of birth. 
(ii) Tampered with the date of birth entry in 
his Matriculation Certificate. 

- (iii), Submitted a certificate obtained on false 
pretences from. his college showing a date of 
birth which he knew to be wrong. 

(8) Remarks ae .. Debarred from appearing at all future exami- 
: nations and selections to be conducted by 
the Commission. 
a His candidature for the J oint Services Wing Examination (June), 1953 has been 
cancelled. 


No. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 659 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 180. : DuoLPuR Hovsz, 
New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Brij Lal Singhal (Roll No. Cpe- Military Wing Examination 
January, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted’ by the Union Public 
Service Commission. 
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Sir, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Brij Lal Singhal from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future, The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidato .. Brij Lal Singhal. 
(2) Present address — |. .. S/o. L. Baru Mal, Confectioner, Vill. & .P.O. 


Choharpur, Dist. Dehra Dun (U. P.). 
(3) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


candidate. : 
(4) Place of birth v .. Vill Choharpur, Dist. Dehra Dun. 
(5) Date of birth FF .. Ist July, 1933. 
(6) Father's name and address .. L. Baru Mal, Confectioner, P.O. Choharpur, 
Dist. Dehra Dun. 
(7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth. entry in the High 
` ^ School Certificate and claiming a false date 
; : of birth. 
(8) Remarks m .. Debarred permanently from aptior for ell 


future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 


His candidature for tlie Military Wing Examination held i in J anuery, 1954 has been 
cancelled. 


No. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 701 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. DuorPun HOUSE, 
; ; ` New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954. 


Subject —Rxelusion of Shri Rameshwar Das (Roll No. 701—Military Wing Examination, 


Ji anuary, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted by the Union Public 
Service Commission. 


! 
Sir, 


I am directed to infora you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Rameshwar Das from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The partieulars.of the candidate'are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate , .. Rameshwar Das. 

(2) Present address TE .. Cfo. Shri Dharm Pal Sharma (Process Server), 
' Civil Court, Muzaffarnagar. 

(8) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


candidate. 
(4) Place of birth se M .. Titron (U. P.). 7 
-(5) Date of birth s .. Ist November, 1933. i 
(6) Father's name and address  .. Shri Dharm Pal Sharma (Process Server), 
; Civil Court, Muzaffarnagar. t 
(7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the High - 
im School Certificate and claiming a false date 
of birth. 
(8) Remarks 13 . .. Debarred permanently from applying for ali 


future examinations and. selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 
His eandidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954, has been 
cancelled. : 


No. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 821 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 1806. : ; DHoLruR Houst, 
2 ` New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri N. Balakrishnan (Roll No. 821—Military Wing Exami- 
nation, January, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission: 


SiR, 


“I am directed to, inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri N. Balakrishnan from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below = 


. 
B 
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(1) Name of the candidate .. Narambreth Balakrishnan. EM 

(2) Present address E .. Ojo Shri N. Koran, Dyeing Master, Near Zilla 
Bunglow, Kozhikode—1. 

. (3) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


candidate. 
(4) Place. of birth E .. Cannanore, N. Malabar. 
(5) Date of birth ig .. Sth January, 1931. . ; 
- (6) Father's name and address -.. Shri P. Govindan, Vazhayil House, Pallikunnu 
- $ P.O. Cannanore, N. Malabar. 
: (7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the Secondary 
, School Leaving Certificate and claiming a 
! false date of birth. : 
(8) Remarks Se .. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections to be 

"EN conducted by the Commission. 
: His candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954, has been 
eancelled. i 


No. MW/Jan-54/R. No. 1298 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. Dnorrun Hovsz, 
New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954 


Y Subject—Exclusion of Shri Parmeshwar Dayal Mathur (Roll No. 1298—-Military Wing 
4 Examination, January, 1954) from Examinations and Selections conducted by the 
^ Union Public Service Commission. 


3 Sir, J ` 


i I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have 
. debarred Shri Parmeshwar Dayal Mathur from applying for all examinations and 
2 selections to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are 
given below :— . 


” (1) Name of the candidate .. Parmeshwar Dayal Mathur. 
(2) Present address RT .. Cfo Shri S. D. Mathur, 17, Faltu Line, Purana 
. ' Nala, Dehra Dun. ? ; 
(3) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


candidate. 
(4) Place of birth x .. Saharanpur. 
(5) Date of birth E .. Ist June, 1932. 
(6) Father's name and address .. Shri Ghanshiam Behari Lal, Moh. Mirkot, 
Saharanpur. » 
(7) Reasons for debarring ;. Altering the date of birth entry in the High 
: i ? School Certificate and claiming a false date 
of birth. : 
(8) Remarks 35 '.. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 
His candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954, has been 
cancelled. 


" 


No. ES/Dee-53/R. No. 220 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. Dnuoreux House, 


New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954. 


Subject —Exclusion of Shri *Amiyakumar Bhattacharyya (Roll No. 220—Engineering 
Services Examination, December, 1953) from Examinations and Selections conducted 
by the Union Public Service Commission. . * 


; Ba, 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de. 


barred Shri Amiyakumar Bhattacharyya from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


A 
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(1) Name of the candidate’ ` .. Amiyakumar Bhattacharyya, ; 
(2) Present address Wu e Cfo pene, Buildings, Construction Sub- 
. Division, 1, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
(3) Examination for which he was a Engineering Services Examination, December, 
candidate. : 1953. 
(4) Place of birth. sac. g .. Nabadwip (Bengal). 
(5) Date of birth ' . .." 20th April, 1929. i 
(6) Fathers name and address .. (Late) Shri Kshirodebehari Bhattacharyya, 
: Nabadwip (Bengal). 
(7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the Matri- 
s l ċulation Certificate and claiming a false date 
] of birth. 
(8) Remarks Pees .. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 
His candidature for the Engineering Services Examination held in December, 1953, 
has been cäncellod. 


| 
No. ES /Dec-53/R. No. 380 


"UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. : ^ Daorrur House, ^ 
: New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Mammen Jacob (Roll No. 380—Engineering Services Exami- 
. nation, December, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union: 
Publie Serviee Commission. 


Stir, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Mammen Jacob for one year w.e.f. the 21st December, 1953, from applying 
for all examinations and selections to be conducted by them. The particulars of the 
candidate are given below ;— 


(1) Name of the candidate ! . Mammen Jacob. 
(2) Present address € .. Junior Engineer, Ponkunnam, Travancore- 
Cochin State. 
(3) Examination for which he was a Engineering Services Examination, December, 
candidate. 1953. 

(4) Place of birth e: .. Travancore. 

(5) Date of birth . e <. 6th December, 1928. 

(6) Father's name and address .. Major M. Mammen, Malayil Bungalow, Chen- 

. gannur. 

(7) Reasons for debarring : .. Making mis-statements to suppress material’ 
| information. 

(8) Remarks, . .. Debarred from all examinations and selections 


to be conducted by the Commission for oné 
] year commencing from the 21st December, 
1953. 
His candidature for the Engineering Services Examination held in December, 1953, 
has been cancelled. 


No. MW/Jan-53/R. No. 585 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION . 


Post Box No. 186. 3 ! Duorrur HovsE, 

g New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1954. 

Subject —Exclusion of Shri Nandan Pal ‘Singh (Roll No. 585—Military Wing Exami- 
nation, January, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by ane Union 
Publie Service Commission. ^ 


Sm, ! 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Publie Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Nandan’ Pal Singh from applying for all examinations and selectionė- to 
be, conducted by them in future, The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 
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(1) Namo of the candidate .. Nandan Pal Singh. 

(2) Present address "n Vill. Masmano, P.O. Sous, Dist. Ranchi. 

(8) Examination for which he was a Military Wing Examination, January, 1953. 
.. . ` candidate. aan 

(4) Place of birth Pe .. Masmano. 

. (8) Date of birth ae .. 8rd January, 1935. 

(6) Father's name and address  .. Shri Babu Tirpan Singh, Vill Masmano, P.O. 
: i 7 , Sous, Dist. Ranchi. 

(7) Reasons .for debarring .., Altering the entry regarding ‘Division’ in his 

E Matriculation Certificate. 
(8) Remarks Ne ` .. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections. to be 
. , : gonducted by the Commission. 
His eandidature for the A Wing Examination held in January, 1953, has been 
cancelled. ' 


No. IAF/May-52/R. No., 855 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. : : DHOLPUR HOUSE, 
‘ i ` New Delhi, the 25th February, 1954. 
Subject—Exclusion of Shri Maharaj Krishan Zutshi (Roll No. 855—Indian Air Force 
Examination, May, 1952) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. t 


Sir, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- | 
barred Shri Maharaj Krishan Zutshi from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate ' .. Maharaj Krishan Zutshi. 

(2) Present address Es .. Cfo Cockburn’s (Kashmir), 145, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

(3) Examination for which he was a Indian Air Force Examination held in May, 


candidate. 1982. 
(4) Place of birth iis .. Srinagar (Kashmir). 
(5) Date of birth vu .. ith February, 1934. 
(6) Father's name and address  .. Pt. Tika Lall Zutsbi, 7th Bridge, Srinagar 
ts (Kashmir). 


(7) Reasons for dobarring .. Suppressing material information regarding pre- 
3 vious interview and date of birth claimed 
in that connection. 
(8) Remarks s .. Debarred permanently from applying for all 
future examinations and selections to be 
: conducted by the Commission. 
His eandidature for pns Indian Air Force Examination, May, 1952, has been 
cancelled. 


No. F.9/33/53-E 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. f DEHOLPUR HOUSE, 
New ‘Delhi, the 27th February, 1964. 


Subject—Exoclusion of Shri Narsingh Rao Pawar (Roll No. 285—Indian Air Forco Exami- 
nation, January, 1954) from examinations and solections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. 


Sir, 

Y am. directed to infornf you that the Union Public Service Commission have de-- 
barred Shri Narshingh Rao Pawar from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate .. Narsingh Rao Pawar. : 
(2) Present address ae .. BRawar  , Sahib-Ka-Bada, Mama-Ka-Bazar, 
Lashkar, (Gwalior), M. B. 
` (8) Examination for which he was a Indian Air Force Examination held in January, 
EN candidate. ` 1984. 


ea a BAe ST 
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(4) Placo of birth `.. .. Lashkar (Gwalior), M. B. 
(b) Date of birth E +... "Eth March, 1931. 


(6) Father's name and address Major Govind Rao Pawar Bahadur, O.B.L. 


Pawar’s Bada, Mama-Ka-Bazar, Lashkar, 
Gwalior. 

Altering the entry regarding date of birth in. 
the original High School Certificate ‘and . 
claiming false date of birth. 

Debarring permanently from applying for all. 
futūre examinations and selections to be. 
conducted by tho Commission. 


(7) Reasons for debarring 


(8) Remarks 


"^ His candidature for tho Indian Air Force Examination, January, 1954, has boon *: 2 


‘cancelled, : 


No. F.9/32/58-E 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE:COMMISSION 
Post Box No. 186. ; DEHOLPUR Hovsz, 
New Delhi, the 27th February, 1954. 


Subject—Exclusion. of Shri Mool Chand Tonk. (Roll No. 1142—Indian Air Forco Exami- 


oy 


, nation, January, 1954) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union | 


Public Service Commission. 


SIR, 


f . : E. 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de- ` 
barred Shri Mool Chand Tonk from applying for all examinations and selections to 
be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below : — 


2 4 4 
(1) Name of the candidate .. 'Mool Chand Tonk. 
(2) Present address Cjo. Ch. Randhir Singh, M.A., LL.B., Plokder? y 


i < Railway Station, Sonepat, Dist. Ro ak 
Panjab. 








(3) Examination for which he was a Indian Air Force Examination held in J any yi 
candidate. i .1954. . 

(4) Place of birth we .. V. Bayanpur (Panjab). 

(5) Date of birth .. Ist September, 1933. 


(6) Father's name and addross Ch. Chandgi Ram, V. Bayanpur, P.O. & Teh 


] Sonepat, Dist. Rohtak (Panjab). beg 4 
-(7) Reasons for debarring: Altering the entry regarding date of birth ini 
^ ' the original Matriculation Certificate ‘nal 
à Principal’s Age Certificate and claiming tj 
- : false date of birth. 

(8) Remarks s ES Debarred permanently from applying: for' "bii 
future examinations and selections to ‘be 

‘ conducted by the Commission. 
His candidature for the! Indian Air Forco Examination, January, 1054 has been’: 
cancelled. " 


` 


Deputy Secretary, 
^ UNION PUBLIC SERVIOE COMMISSION.” 
$ $ 


ie 


— 


